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AOSKDA. 


CHAMBER OF PRINCES. 

February — March 1030. 

1. Resolution by His Highness the Maharaja of Patiala expressing 

gratification at the complete recovery of Hjis Imperial Majesty the King- 
Jjmperor. ' i 

1-A. Resolution by His Highness the Maharaja of Patiala regarding 
the recent dastardly attempt on the life of Their Excellencies. 

2 . Resolution of condolence by His Highness the Maharaja of Patiala 
in connection with the death of Thear Highnesses the Maharaja of Bharat- 
pur, the Maharaj-Rana of Jhalawar and the Raja of Lunawada and the 
Thakorc Saheb of Rajkot. 

3. Resolution of welcome by His Highness the Maharaja of Patiala to 
Their Highnesses the Maharaj-Rana olF Jhalawar and the Raja of 
Narsingarli. 

4. To receive a statement from His Highnes-s the Maharaja of Patiala 
reviewing tlie work perfonTicd by the Chamber of Princes during the pas-t 
year. 

5. To receive a statement from His Highness the Maharaja of 
Kapurthala. regarding his work as a representative of India at the meeting 
of the League of Nations in 1929. 

6. Resolution by His Highness the Maharaja of Patiala regarding 
amendment of Regulation 3 of Part I of the First Regulations relating to 
the appointment of Chancellor and Pro-Chancellor. 

7. Resolution by His Highness the Maharaja of Patiala regarding 
amendment of Rule 3 of the Ruletj of Business relating to the notice to be 
given for proposing subjects for inclusion iin the agenda of the Chamber. 

8. Resolution by His Highness the Nawab of Malerkotla that it be made 
clear in the Rules for the elections of the Chancellor and Pro-Chancellor, 
and Mcmljcrs and s.ubstitute Members of the Standing Committee that 
votes cast in favour of those candidates who have intimated their inten- 
tion not to stand shall be considered as cancelled. 

0. To consider the recommendation of the Standing Committee in re- 
gard to the question of Radio Broadcasting in British India and its appli- 
cation to Indian States. 

10. To consider the recommendation of the Standing Committee re- 
garding the question of Bealinga between Indian States* and Capitalists 
and Financial Agents. 

11 (Ceneral). Resolution bv His Highness the Maharaja of Patiala re- 
garding the appointment of the Indian States Committee. 

(1) Resolution by His Highness the Chief of Sangli regarding the 
authorisation of a representative committee to negotiate on behalf of the 
Chamber jn pursuance of the resolutions adopted. 

(21 Resolution bv His Highness the Nawab of Bhonal regarding 
Sanads, Treaties and Engagements and the position of the Paramount 
Power in respect of them . 
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(3) (Part 1). Hesoliition by Has Highness the Nawab of Bhopal regard' 
ing the revision of the constitution of the Chamber of Princes and enlarge* 
ment of its powers. 

(3) (Part 2). liesolution by Hjis Highness the Maharaja of Alwar to 
the exect that niattern affecting the personal and dynastic status of 
Bulers should be the subject of decision by His Excellency the Viceroy, 
as representative of the Crown, ,in consuitation with selected members 
of the Order of Princes, 

(3) (I’art 3). Kesoiution by His Highness the Maharaja of Nawanagar 

regarding the creation of suitable niacliineries to adjudicate on matters of 
justiciable nature and to arbitrate on those of non-justiciable nature in 
issue between the British Govcmnient or Britisli India and the Indian 
States or between the Indian Statea inter se. , 

(4) , ] Resolution by His. Highness the Maharaja of Kashmir regarding 
the appointment of an expert body to explore the fiscal claims of the 
States. 

(rf). (Part 1). Hesolutitm by His Highness the Maharaja of Bikaner re- 
garding the definition of the bases of infervtaition in the internal affairs 
of the States. 

(5) (Part 2). Kesolutioii by His Highness the Maharaja of Bikaner re- 
garding the doctrine of Usage arul Political Practice. 

(0) liesolution bv His Highness the Maharaja of Alwar regarding the 
relationship of the States with the Crown. 

(7) Kesoliition by His Highness the Maharaja of Kashmir regarding 
the creation of effective machinery for the settlement by mutual agree-; 
ment of matters of common concern to British India and the States. 

P2. Resolution by His Highness the Maharaja of Patiala regarding the 
Viceroy’s Announcement of 31 &t October, 1929. 

18. Resolution by His Highness the Maharaja of Kapurthala regarding 
the leadership of the Indian Delegation to the League of Nations. 

14. Elections of the — 

(i) Chancellor, 

(ii) Pro-Chancellor, 

(iii) Standing Committee, and 

(ivl Substitute Members of the Standing Committee. 



WOBX-OABD. 


Chamber of X^inces (Narendra Mandal). 

(To be bhld in the Princes’ Chamber, Council House, New Delhi, at 11 a. m. 

daUy.) 

February — March, 1930, 

Tuesday, the 25th Pebruary. (11 a. m.) 

I 

1. His Excellency the Viceroy will on arrival greet the Members and 
Bepresentative Members, who will be presented individually by the Chan- 
cellor. 

2. His Excellency the Viceroy will deliver an address. 

8. Resolution by His Highness the Maharaja of Patiala expressing 
gratification at the complete recovery of His Imperial Majesty the King- 
Emperor. (Agendum No. 1.) 

4. Resolution by His Highness the Maharaja of Patiala regarding the 
recent dastardly attempt on the life of Their ExcellencieB. (Agendum No. 
1-A.). 

5, Resolution of condolence by His Highness the Maharaja of Patiala 
in connection with the death of Their Highnesses the Maharaja of'Bharat- 
pur, the Maharaj-Rana of Jhalawar and the Raja of Lunawada, and the 
Thakore Saheh of Rajkot, (Agendum No. 2^^. 

6. Resolution of welcome by His Highness the Maharaja of Patiala to 
Their Highnesses the Maharaj-Rana of Jhalawar and the Raja of Narsin- 
garh. (Agendum No. 3). 

7, To receive a statement from His Highness the Maharaja of Patiala 
reviewing the work performed by the Chamber of Priinces during the past 
year. (Agendum No. 4). 

Wednesday, the 26th February. (11 a. m.) 

1. To receive a statement from His Highness, the Maharaja of Kapur- 
thala regarding his \vork as a representative of India at the meeting of the 
League of Nations in 1929. (Agendum No. 5), 

2. Resolution by His Highness the Nawab of Malerkotla that ft be made 
clear in the Rules for the elections of the Chancellor and Pro-Chancellor, 
and Members and Substitute Members of the Standing Committee that 
votes cast in favour of those candiidates who have intimated their intention 
not to stand shall he considered as cancelled. (Agenda No. 8^. 

3. Resolution by His Highness the Maharaja of Patiala regarding 
amendment of Regulation 3 pf Part I of the First Regulataons relating to 
the appointment of Chancellor and Pro-Chancellor. (Agendum No. 6). 

4. Resolution by His Highness the Maharaja of Patiala regarding 
amendment of Rule 8 of the Rules of Business relating to the notice to be 
given for proposing subjects for inclusion in the agenda of the Chamber 
(Agendum No. 7). 
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5. To consider the recommendation of the Standing Gommiittee in re- 
gard to the question of Badio Broadcasting in British India and its appli- 
cation to Indian States. (Agendum No. 9). 

6 1\) consider the recommendation of the Standing Committee regard- 
mg the question of Dealings between Indian States and Capitalists and 
J^mancial Agents. (Agendum No. 10). 

7 Resolution by His Highness the MnRaraja of Kapurthala regarding 

the leadership of tiie Indian Delegation to the League of Nations. (Agen- 
dum No. 13). ^ ^ 


Thursday, tti3 27tli Februaiy. 

Morning (11 a. m.) 

1. Elections of the — 

(i) Chancellor, 

(ii) Pro-Chancellor, 

(iii) Standing Committee, and 

(iv) Substitute Members of tbe Standing Committee. 

(Agendum No. 14). 

2. llesolutioTi by His Highness the Maharaja of Patiala regarding the 
Viceroy’s Amiouncement of Blst October, 1929. (Agendum No, 12). 

Afternoon (3 p. m.) 

1. Resolution by His Highness the Maharaja of Patiala regarding the 
appointment of the Indian States Committee. [Agendum No. 11 (Gene- 
ral).] 

2. Uesolution by His Highness the Chief of Sangli regarding the autho- 
risation of a representative committee to negotiate on behalf of tbe Cham- 
ber in pursuance of the resolutions adopted. [Agendum No. 11 (1).] 

Friday, the 28th February. 

Morning (11-30 a. m.) 

1. Resolution by His Highness the Nawab of Bhopal regarding Sanads, 
Treaties and Engagements and the position of the Paramount Pawer in 
respect of them. [Agendum No. 11 (2).] 

2. Hesolution by His Highness the Nawab of Bhopal regarding the 
revision of tlic constitution of the Chamber of Princes and enlargement of 
its powers. [Agendum No. 11 (3) (Part 1),] 

Afternoon (3 p. m.) 

1. Resolution by His Highness the Maharaja of Kashmir regarding the 

appointment of an expert body to explore the fiscal claims of the States. 
[Agendum No. 11 (4').] ( 

2. Resolution by His Highness the Maharaja of Bikaner regarding the 
definition of the bases of intervention in the internal affairs of the Stijites. 
I Agendum No, 11 (5) (part 1).] 

3. Resolution bv His Highness the Maharaja of Alwar regarding the 
relationship of the States with the Crown [Agendum No. II (6)4 
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SslitvASiy, tli« l8t Xardi (11 a. m.). 

1. Resolution by His Highness the Maharaja of Bikaner reg^urding tha 
doctrine of Usage and Political Practice. [Agendum No. 11 (6) (part 

2. Resolution by His Highness the Maharaja of Kashmir regarding the 
creation of effective machinery for the settlement by mutual agreement 
of matters of common concern to British India and the States. [Agen- 
dum No. ll(7).l 

3. Resolution by His Highness the Maharaja of Alwar to the effect 
that matters affecting the personal and dynastic status of Rulers should 
be the subject of decision by His Excellency the Viceroy, as representa- 
tive of the Crown, in consultation with selected members of the Order 
of Princes. [Agendum No. 11 (3) (part 2).] 

4. Resolution by His Highness the Msdiaraja of Nawanagar regarding 
the creation of suitable machineries to adjudicate on matters of justiciable 
nature and to arbitrate on those of non -justiciable nature in issue between 
the British Government or British India and the Indian States or between 
the Indian States inter se [Agendum No. 11 (3) (part 3).]. 

5. Reply of the Members and Representative Members to His Excel- 
lency the Viceroy’s Opening Address. 

6. His Excellency the Viceroy will conclude the proceedings. 



Memorandum Explanatory of Agendum Ko. 1. 

The following resolution will be moved by His Highness the Maharaja 
of Patiala: — 

That the Puling Princes and Cliiefs represented jin this Chamber 
request His Excellency the President of the Chamber to be so 
hind as to convey to His Majesty the King-Emperor an ex- 
pression of their deep and unfaltering devotion to the Throne, 
together with their profound happiness and relief at His 
Majesty's complete restoration to health. 


Memorandum Explanatory of Agendum No. 1-A. 

The following resolution will he moved by His Highnes«s the Maharaja 
<of Patiala: — * ^ 

That this Chamber places on record its empliatic condemnation of 
the recent insensate and dastardly attempt on the life of 
Their Excellencies, and tenders its heartiest congratulations 
on their most providential escape. 


Memorandum Explanatory of Agendum No. 2 . 

The following resolution wdll be moved by His Highness the Maharaja 
of Patiala: — 

That the Chamber of Princes records its heartfelt sorrow at the lament- 
able demise of Their Higlmcs-ses the Maharaja Sahib of Bha- 
ratpur, the Maharaj-Pana of Jhalawar and the Paja Sahib of 
Lunawada and the Tliakore Saheh of Pajkot, together with 
its sense of the loss thereby sustained by the entire Order of 
Princes, and offers its sincerest sympathies and condolences 
to the bereaved families. 


Memorandum Explanatory of Agendum No. 3. 

The following resolution will be moved by His Highness the Maharaja 
of Patiala: — 

That the Chamber of Princes offers its heartiest congratulations to 
Their Highnesses the Maharaj-Rana of Jhalawar and the Paja 
Sahib of Narsingarh on their accession to the Gaddi and 
welcomes them in its midst wishing them a long and pros- 
perous rule. 


Memorandum Explanatory of Agendum No. 6. 

The following resolution will be moved by His Highness the Maharaja 
of Patiala : — 

That this Chamber recommends to His Excellency the Viceroy that 
the following be substituted for the first paragraph of Regulation 8 of 





Part I of the First Regulatuons regarding the appointment of Chancellor 
and Pro-Chancellor:— 

In the event of a casual vacancy occurring from any cause in the 
office of the Chancellor the Pro-Chancellor shall act as Chan- 
cellor during the vacancy and be desiginated Officiating 
Chancellor, provided that, if the Chancellor goes out of 
Indaa on duty connected with the work of the Chamber, he 
shall retain the office of Chaneollor while abroad, the Pro- 
Chancellor performing his duties in India during his (the 
Chancellor’s) absence. In the event of a casual vacancy 
occurring from any cause in the office of the Pro-Chancellor, 
the Member who at the last preceding election of the 
Standing Committee obtained the highest number of votes 
shall take his place, and failing him, the Member who stood 
second in the voting, and so on. 


Memorandum Explanatory of Agendum No. 7. 

The following resolution will be moved by His Hiigbness the Maharaja 
of Patiala: — 

That this Chamber recommends to His Excellency the Viceroy that 
Pule 3 of the Pules for the (’onduct of business jn the 
Chamber be amended, by inserting the words "at least** 
before the words ‘‘two months”, to make it permissible for 
Members to give written notice of lhe.ir intention to propose 
any subject for iiudvision in the agenda more than two months 
before the session of the Chamber of Princes. 


Memorandum Explanatory of Agendum No. 8. 

The following resolufiion will be moved by His Highness the Nawab 
of Malerkotla : — 

That this Chamber recommends to His Excellency the Viceroy that 
the following be added at the end of Pule B of the Pules for the Elections 
of the Chancellor and Pro-Chancellor and the Standing Committee, form- 
ing respectively Appendices A and B to the First Pegulations of the Con* 
stitution of the Chamber: — 

"Votes recorded in favour of such Members shall be considered as, 
cancelled." 


Memorandum Explanatory of Agendum No. 9. 

Badio Broadcasting in British India and its application to Indian States. 

1. The summary by the Government of India (Enclosure I to this 
Memorandum) and the Memorandum by the Director of Wireless (Enclo- 
sure n to this Memorandum) containing the proposals on the above sub- 
ject, were considered by the Standing Committee in February 1925. 



rhe Standing Committee — 

(i) accepted the suggestion in paragraph 8 of th6 Meftldi- 

randum, the arrangements to be on a reciprocal basis as out- 
lined in paragraph 7 thereof ; it being understood that the res- 
pectiive States would exercise control over the conditions of 
the broadcast receiver licenses granted by them ; 

(ii) suggested that the Indian States should accept a broadcast re- 

ceiver license fee of Rs. 12 of which Bs. 10 should accrue to 
the Broadcasting Company, and 

(iii) expressed their opinion that, as they had no experience of radio 
broadcasting, any conclusions arrived at might require revi- 
sion in the future. 

, "Tlie Suiggestions of the Committee were generally approved by the 
Chamber of Princes at their meeting* in January 1926. 

2. The summary and the Director’s Memorandum together with the 
®oggestions of the Standing Committee as approved by the Chamber of 
Princes were circulated to local Governments, Political OfiBcers and 
Darbars. 

3. The broadcast receiver license fee of B&, 12 and the Broadcasting 
Company’s share of Bs. 10 were subsequently reduced in British India to 
Bs. 10 and Bs. 8 respectively. The Standing Committee in their medlitig 
held in May 1926, recommended that a similar I'ediietion should be made 
in the case of Indian States. And this rt'commendation was approved by 
the Chamber of Princes in November of the same year. 

4. The summary as pre[)ared by the Government of India after consul- 
tation with local Governments, Political Ofliicerg and Darbars (Column I of 
Enclosure III to this Memorandum), was considered by the Standing 
Committee of the (.Jiamber of Prances at their meeting on the 10th January 
1929 and was revised by the Committee (as shown in Column II of Enclo- 
sure III to this Memorandum). 

5. As a result of the examination of the Summary as revised by the 
Standing Committee (Column II of Enclosure til to this Memorandum) 
the Government of India considered it necessary to mate certain further 
ttrnor amendment therein (vide Column III of Enclosure III to this Me- 
morandum). The Summary as finally revised by the Government of IhdiSt 
(Column III of Enclosure III to this Memorandum! was again refei^d to 
the Standing Committee on the 22nd March 1929, who approved afid 
passed it for presfentktibn io the Chamber of fi^Tices. 



liiilomt I. 

SUMMAEY as OKiaiKfALLt PREPARED BY THE GOVEimMEHT 

OF INDIA. 

Badio Broadcasting in British India and Hs application to Indian Statoa* 

Broadcast Receivers. — The Government of India propose to license 
private enterpnise to provide Broadcasting services in British India in the 
near future. Tt is the intention that the Director General of Posts and 
Telegraphs will issue at certain Post Offices in British India licenses for 
Broadcast Receivers on demand and on payment of an annual fee of 
Hs. 10. Of this fee Rs. 8 will accrue to the licensee of the Broadcasting 
Station. Records of the name and address of Broadcast Receiver Licensees 
and the location of their receivers will be kept. Under existing condi- 
tions such licenses will not be issued in respect of Receivers to be located 
in an Indian State. There appears to be no reason, however, why private 
individuals m Indian States should be deprived of the pleasures and bene- 
fits of “listening in” to Broadcasting Stations operating lin British India, 
and it seems desirable to devise some arrangement whereby Ijsteners-in in 
Indian States may subscribe their share to the Broadcasting Service ia 
the same manner as listeners-in in British India. 

It is suggested accordingly that airangements should be made whereby 
a State might issne its own licenses to persons wishing to use Broadcast. 
Receivers in the State and hand over a proportion of the fees to any 
Broadcasting Company which, although erected in British India, does in 
fact serve the State. 


Enclosure II. 

MEMORANDUM BY THE DIRECTOR OF WIRELESS REGARDING 
BROADCASTING IN INDIA. 

” Broadcasting” means the transmission from a single radio-telephone 
station of broadcast matter* which may be received by any number of 
separate broadcast receivers established within the range of the transmitter.. 

The range of a broadcasting station depends primardlv on its power, 
but the quality of the broadcast receiver directly governs the distance fromi 
IhC broadcasting station over which the former will be efficient. All broad- 
cast receivers arc comparatively small and portable; they may be arranged 
either with an outside aerial or with a frame whiich mav vary from those 
which are less than a foot square and fixed to the receiver to those eight 
or ten feet square. Broadcast receivers require no power beyond a small 
^Ccuhriulator batterv and cannot be used as transmitters. As an indication 
of range, it may he stated that the London Broadcasting fetation trans- 
Hiitting with six kilowatts has a reliable fange to the cheapest form of 
crvstal receiver of about 80 rhiles while the same receiver will read a 25 
kilowatt station up to about 200 miles reliably. The kilowatt trans- 
mitter at Calcutta is readable to a broadcast receiver coating about Rs. 300 
in tjakore and Rawalpindi, 

Broftfloa t matter’* meansi concerts, loctnrei, ehicational subjects, weather 
reports, thratrical entertainmentB and any other master (including news and other 
information) from time to time approved by Post master -General. British Broad 

Casting Licence — Definition). 



2. In British India the establishment, maintenance and w^king^ 6f 
privately owned radio stations whether for transmission or reception is 
^ntrolled by licenses under the Indian Telegraph Act, 1885, and the im- 
port of radio apparatus is only permitted under License under the Sea 
Customs Act. At present a customs duty of 2^ per. cent. i& levied on 5tll 
such' apparatus imported into British India and an annual fee of Es. 10 is 
charged for every import license and for every license to establish, main- 
tain and work any radio transmitter or receiver. 

3. At present three Eadio Clubs in British India are licensed to broad- 
cast, but in order to place broadcasting in British India on a commercial 
basis it ,is proposed: — 

(a) to license one company (registered in British India with rupee 

capital) to provide broadcasting services for the whole of 
British India; 

(b) to grant this company a license for 10 years with a monopoly 

for providing broadcasting services for the first five years 
only ; 

(c) to place no restrictions on and pennit no monopoly as regards 

the manufacture and sale of broadcast receivers in British 
India nor on tlie type or country of origin of such receivers 
and their component parts< as may be imported into British 
India; , 

(d) to issue licenses for broadcast receivers from Head Post Offices 

on demand and on payment of an annual fee of Rs. 10 with- 
out undue formality and without restriction as to the age, 
sex or nationality oli the applicant, but subject to certain con- 
ditions (See Appendix A); 

(Note. — Tliese Uuenae-j are alt* ady in existence and many have been issued for 
feceivers in British India, but since’ they are not valid in Indian States none are issued 
in respect of roceiver^^ therein.) 

(e) to afford the Government full control over bro!id{*.asting stations 

in order to prevent their misuse, ensure a satisfactory pro- 
gramme and enable them to be taken over in emergency, 
also to afford the Local Government of the Province in which 
a broadcasting station is located certain necessary powers 
especially as regards censorship (See Appendix B); 

(f) to strictly define the matter which may be broadcasted (See 

Appendix 0) ; 

(^^) to hand over to the broadcasting company 80 per cent, of all 
fees for licenses granted for the erection, maintenance and 
working of wireless telegraphs In British India, whether 
broadcast receiver licenses or otherwise; 

(b) to. make such other provision either by increasing customs duty 
on receivers and their components and giving a share to 
broadcasting company or othenvise as may be found necessary 
lo euHure that the income of the broadcasting company is 
sufficient to provide adequate programmes and give a reason- 
able commercial return to the company. 
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4 . The establishment and operation of broadcasting service to provide 
adequate programmes is a costly business. The capital cost of a broad- 
casting station in India including plant, buildings, masts and land, and 
capable of efficiently serving an area of 200 miles radius to first class 
broadcast receivers should not exceed Es. 1,00,000. By far the largest 
proportion of the annual cost is incurred in provision of programmes, and 
taking all things into consideration it is estimated that a broadcasting 
station as indicated above would entail an annual outlay of Es. 30,000 in 
respect of staff, apparatus and plant, etc., and Es. 1,50,000 in respect of 
the provision of programmes. Excluding interest on capital, etc., it would, 
therefore, require some 22,500 broadcast receiver licenses to be issued in 
the area served by the broadcasting station in order to meet the total 
annual cost of the station. 

5. The revenue of a broadcasting company must mainly depend on the 
number of licenses which are granted [vide 3 (g) above]. Other sources 
of revenue may be derived fniin the broadcasting of advertisements, the 
payment for matter broadcasted, and royalties or fees paid to the broad- 
casting company by manufacturers of broadcast receivers. 

6. Therefore, it ig necessary that every person who listens to broad- 
casting stations should pay a fee for his receiver and that a share of this 
fee should accrue to the broadcasting company. 

7. In many parts of British India where a broadcasting station might be 
-erected its programmes will be easily readable in Indian States, and vice 
vena. It therefore appears desirable that there should be some arrange- 
ment whereby listeners-in in Indian States contribute to the revenue of 
broadcasting stations in British India, and vice vena. 

8. It is therefore suggested that Indian States should: — 

^a) grant broadcast receiver licenses subject to such conditions as 
the State thinks iit, observing that the procedure and con- 
ditions applicable to British India would possibly be equally 
applicable in most Indian States, with such modifications as 
may be found necessary; 

(b) charge an annual fee for each broadcast receiver licenses; 

(c) pay a share of this f«e to any broadcasting station which. 

although operating in British India does in f^t serve an 
Indian State. 



APPRNMX A. 


Vcm of Bfoadcast Receiver XiioeBie, 

(llie conditions tire printed at foot of the Form.) 

(W. T. 102.) 

LIOEKSS. 

Registered No. 

INDIAN TEliEORAPH ACTS, 1882— 19J4. 
License to establish a Wireless Receiving Station. 

(Broadcast Receiver.) 


M 


of 


(Name in full) 


(Address in full) 

is hereby nuthorised (subject in all respects to the conditions set forth 
below)* to erect and work a wireless station for the purpose of receiving 
messages at 


(Location of the stahion) 

for a period ending on the last day of the month of 193 

payment of the license fee of Rs. 10 is hereby acknowledged. 


Registered No. of Expired Tdeense 
Dated day of 

Issued on behalf of the ^ 
Director-General of Posts y 
and Telegraphs. J 


108 Date stamp 

\ ■ 

Postmaster, — 


Signature of Licensee 


♦CONDITIONS. • 

1. The Licensee shall ne*! permit the siation to be used for any purpose other 
than that of receiving messages, 

2. The station shall not be used in such a manner as to cause interference with the 
working of other stations. In particular, reaction must not be used to such an 
extent as to energise any neighbouring aerial. 

3. An aerial which crosses over or is liaTile to fall or to be blown upon any tele- 
graph or telephone line or overhead power wire (including electric lighting and tram- 
way wires) must he guarded to the reasonable satisfaction of the owner of the power 
line or lines concerned so as to prevent any damage being done in the event of a 
break occurring. 



4. The Licensee shall not divulge or dllow to lie divulged to any person (other thais 
a duly authorised officer of the Government of India or a competent legal tribunal) or 
make any use whatsoever of any message received by means of the licensed station other 
than time signals, musical or other programmes and messages transmitted for general 
reception, under the penalties specified in the Telegraph Act, 

5. The station shall be open to inspection at all reasonable times by any officer duly 
authorised by the Director-General of Posts and Telegraphs. At the request of sud^ 
authorised officer this license shall be produced for inspection. 

6. This license may be cancelled by the Director-General of Posts and Telegraphs 
•t any time either by specific notice in writing sent by registered post to the Licensee 
at the address shown hereon, or by means of a notice published in the Gazette of 
I^ndia addressed to all holders of wireless receiving licenses, and will be cancelled on 
•the breach of any of the foregoing conditions. In the event of cancellation no part of 
the fee will be returned. 

7. Any change of addi'ess must he promptly communicated to the Issuing Postmaster 
and the license returned in order that the necessary amendments may be made thereon. 

. 8. The location of the station may be altered temporarily at the discretion of the 

Licensee, hut if it is intended that the station shall leave the original location for a 
period exceeding one month, the Licensee must inform the Issuing Postmaster and 
return this license for endorsement. 

9. If it is desired to continue to maintain the station after the date of expiration, 
this license must be renewed within fourteen daya. Heavy penalties are prescribed by 
the Indian Telegraph Acts, 1882—1914, on conviction of the offence of establishing a 
wireless station without the license of the Director-General of Posts and Telegraphs. 

10. The Licensee shall not assign, underlet or otherwise dispose of this license to 
uny other person or body. 

Licensee shall at all times indemnify the Director-General of Posts and 
T.-elegraphs, India, against all actions, claims and demands which may be brought or 
:inade by any corporation, company or person in respect of any injury arising from anv 
set licensed or permitted in this license. j ^ j 
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APPENDIX B. 


Outline of Control over Broadcasting Stations. 

The license for broadcasting stations will contain provisions entitling 
the Government to; — 

(а) inspect broadcasting stations; 

(б) take over, operate or close down the station or impose a complete 

censorship in times of emergency; 

(c) require the broadcasting station to maintain a broadcast recei* 

ver for the use of Government; 

(d) impose a complete or partial prohibition or pre-censorship either 

generally or specially at any time; 

(e) issue any special or general instructions as regards the matter 

^vhich may or may not be broadcasted or as to the persons 
who may or may not broadcast; j 

(/) specify the sources from which news and information in the 
nature of news may be obtained and the times of broadcasting 
the same although other broadcast matter will be allowed 
at any time; 

(g) terminate the license at any time in the event of improper or 
inefficient use of fhe broadcasting station; 

{h) require the broadcasting station to broadcast free of cost to 
Government weather reports, forecasts, Government notices 
and communiques and educational propaganda or other Gov* 
crnment matter provided the time taken out of the ordinary 
programme does not exceed 10 per cent. 

2. The Local Government of the Province in wdiich the broadcasting 
station is located will also be entitled to exercise the rights set out in (b)» 
(c), (d), (e) and (h) above. 
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APPENDIX C. 

Prograznmei. 

T. — Entertainment Broadcasting. 


Compulsory — 

Weather Reports and Forecasts . . • . [Note (1) ] 

Government Communiques and Notices . • [Note (2) | 


Optional — 


Concerts and other Musical Items 
Theatrical entertainments and Items . 


Students’ Programmes ...... [Note (3) ] 

Lectures, Readings or Addresses, provided the subject 
is entirely non-political ..... 

Children’s Programmes 

News [Note (4) J 

Extracts from Newspapers and periodicals . . [Note (5) ) 

Speeches, provided that Government has previously 
approved of the speech and/or the Speaker . . 

Advertisements ....... [Note (6) J 


Any other matter subject to the general or special 
permission of Government ..... 


II. — Toll Broadcasting. 


Compulsory — 

Government Communiques and Notices . . [Note (2) ] 

Optional— 

Market and Exchange Quotations and Reports , , 

News [Note (4) ] 

Commercial and Financial Information 

Advertisements [Note (6) ] 


Notbs. — ( 1) Will lye supplied by Director-General, Observatories. 

(2) If so required by Government. 

'3) Strictly confined to educational matter of a non-political nature. 

(4) Strictly confined to press messages supplied by specified News Agencies 

approved by Government. 

(5) If such extracts are in the nature of the news of comments on news they 

must be subject to previous arrangement with the News Agencies in 
each case. Licensees are not permitted to broadcast any extracts from 
newspapers on behalf of the newspaper concerned either gratuitously or Oft 
payment without the previous concurrence of the approved Newt 
Agencies. 

(6) In order that the standard of programme may be maintained the amonnl 

of advertisement matter permitted shall not normally exceed 10 per centw 
of any programme as r^ards the time taken to broadcast. 
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Hemorandam Explanatory of Agendum No. 10. 

Dealings between Indian States and Capitalists and Financial 'Agents^ 

The Siunmary as approved by the Chamber of Princes at their meeting 
of November 1924 (shown in Column V of the enclosed statement of 
Summaries) was circulated for the views of the Local Governments, Poli- 
tical Officers and Darbars. As a result of the criticisms which were 
received, certain modifications were made {vide Column YI of enclosure). 

2. The Summary thus modified was placed before the Standing Com- 
mittee at their meeting held in October 1929 and, in consultation with 
them, was further amended. The amended Summary (Column VII of en- 
closure) is now placed before the Chamber of Princes. Before issuing ft 
Eesolution promulgating their future policy on the subject, the Govern- 
ment of India will be glad to consider further views, if any, which Mem- 
foers or Eepresentative Members may have to urge. 
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Memorandum Explanatory of Agendum No. II (General). 

The following resolution will be moved by His Highness the Maharaja 
of Patiala: — 

That this Chamber places anew on record its appreciation of the active 
sympathy evinced by His Excellency the Viceroy in supporting the request 
of the Princes for the appointment of a Committee to enquire into their 
problems. 


Memorandum Explanatory of Agendum No. 11 (1). 

The following resolution will be moved by His Highness the Chief of 
Sangli : — ^ 

That this Chamber authorises the Princes of its Standing Committee, 
with power to co-opt to take such general action as may be necessary from 
now till the next meeting of the Chamber, and, especially, to undertake 
negotiations in furtherance of the Resolutions adopted at this session and 
on other occasions. 


Memorandum Explanatory of Agendum No. 11 (2). 

The following resolution will be moved by His Highness the Nawab of 
Bhopal : — 

(a) That this Chamber is of opinion that the grant of a Sanad by ihe 
Paramount Power confinning to a State a right which inherently belonged 
to it does not entitle the Paramount Power to claim that it has created 
that right in the exercise of its parnrnoimtcy. 

(/)) That this Chamber is of opinion that no Sanads imposed by the 
Paramount Povver can supersede previously existing treaties or engage- 
ments between it and a State. 


.Memorandum Explanatory of Agendum No. II (3) (part 1). 

The following resolution will be moved by His Highness the Nawab of 
Bhopal : — 

That this Chamber is of opinion that the time has arrived to revise its 
constitution and to enlarge its powers. 


Memorandum Explanatory of Agemtum No. 11 (3) (paxt 2). 

The following resolution will be moved by His Highness the Maharaja 
of Alwar: — 

That this Narendra Mandal is of opinion that matters affecting the 
personal and dynastic status of Eulers should be the subject of decision bv 
His Excellency the Viceroy, as representative of the Crown, in consulta- 
tion with selected members of the Ordeif of Princes. 
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Memorandum Explanatory ol Agendum No. 11 (3) (part 3). 

The following resolution will be moved by His Highness the Maharaja 
Jam Saheb of Nawanagar: — 

That this Chamber recommends that suitable machineries should be 
available as of right to adjudicate upon all matters of justiciable nature 
and to arbitrate finally upon those of non -justiciable nature in issue between 
the British Government or British India and the Indian States or between 
the Indian States hitcr se, provided that in the last named case both 
parties agree to the employment of these machineries. In case they do 
not, the present method of settlement would continue. 


Memorandum Explanatory ol Agendum No. II (4). 

The following resolution will be moved by His Highness the Maharaja 
of Kashmir: — 

That this Chamber requests His Excellency the Viceroy to appoint an 
independent expert body to explore the fiscal claims of the States after 
ensuring that the personnel and terms of reference are settled in agree- 
ment with the Standing Committee of this Chamber. 


Memorandum Explanatory ol Agendum No. 11 (5) (part 1). 

The following resolution will be moved by His Highness the Maharaja 
of Bikaner: — 

That this Chamber considers that the time is now opportune for defin- 
ing by joint consultation between the nominees of His Excellency the 
Viceroy and those of this Chamber the bases of Intervention in the inter- 
nal affairs of the States. 


Memorandum Explanatory of Agendum No. 11 (5) (part 2). 


The following resolution will be moved by His Highness the Maharaja 
of Bikaner: — 


That this Chamber is of opinion that the doctrine of Usage and political 
practice as expounded by the Indian States’ Committee is neither sound in 
its conception nor fair in its application to the relations subsisting between 
the Crown and the Indian States. That doctrine has in the past been the 
cause of serious and unjustifiable encroachments upon the internal 
sovereignty and autonomy of the Indian States which are recognised in 
Solemn Treaties, Engagements and Sanads. 


■n it practice followed with respect to individual States by the 

Political Department of the Government of India in certain eventudities 
which has neither been consistent nor uniform, or to which from time to 
time exception has been taken by the States concerned or, which arose 
dunng minority joint administration or any such interregnum when the 
Goyemment of India held the position of trustee with respect to the State 
concerned cannot ^ord any basis for intervention by the Government of 
India to the prejudice of the acknowledged right of the States 



Memorandum Zxi^lanatoiy of Agendum No. 11 (6). 

The following resolution will be moved by His Highness the Maharaja 
of Alwar: — 

That this Narendra Mandal places on record its considered opinion that 
the true relationship of States with the Crown is founded upon: — 

(a) treaties and engagements which bind parties, and 

(b) Usage which is established by mutual consent. 

This Narendra Mandal is therefore of the opinion that the obligations 
of the Crown and the States arising under the two aforesaid heads remain 
unaffected by the doctrine of Paramountcy referred to in the Indian States 
Committee’s Eeport. 


Memorandum Explanatory of Agendum No. 11 (7). 

The following resolution will be moved by His Highness the Maharaja 
of Kashmir: — 

That this Chamber recommends the creation of effective machinery for 
the settlement by mutual agreement of matters of common concern to 
British India and the States. 


Memorandum Explanatory of Agendum No. 12. 

The following resolution will be moved by His Highness the Maharaja 
of Patiala : • • - 

That this Chamber cordially welcomes the announcement made on Slst 
October, 1929, by His Excellency the Viceroy and hopes that it mav yet 
help to allay feelings of distrust and discontcni. throughout India. 

That this Chamber notes with satisfaction the proposal to call a Pound 
lable Conference in London of all the interests concerned and welcomes 
the opportunity afforded to the Indian States to participate in it. 

That this Chamber desires that in view of the opinions expressed during 
the present session, His Excellency the Viceroy may be pleased to recom- 
mend that necessary opportunities be provided for consultation between 

Britain and tlie representatives noini- 
PWcMoal proposals directly or in- 
® "i“y emerge from the Bound Table 

RepoT ^ ^ recommendations of the Indian States Committee’s 


Memorandum Explanatory oI A|;endum No. 18. 

of mghnesB the Maharaja 

That this Chamber recommends to His ExcgUcupv fh/a ai, r 



i^Eoozsmircis or the imsr bat. 


February 26, 1930. 

The Chamber assembled at the Princes* Chamber, Council House, at 
11 A.M. on Tuesday,, the 25th February, 1930. His Excellency the 
yiceroy presided. 

The following Kuling Princes and Chiefs were present: — 

Kashmir. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Kashmir. 


Central 

The Rao of Alipura. 

His Highness the Nawab of Bhopal. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Charkhari. 
[is Highness the Maharaja of Datia. 

[is Highness the Maharaja of Dewas 
(Senior Branch). 


India. 

His Highness the Raja of Jhabua. 
His Highness the Raja of Narsingarh. 
His Highness the Maharaja of Panna, 
His Highness the Raja of Rajgarh. 
His Highness the Maharaja of Rewa. 
His Highness the Raja of Sitamau. 


Bajputana. 


[is Highness the Maharaja of Alwar. 
[is Highness the Maharaja of Bikaner, 
lis Highness the Maharao of Bundi. 

[is Highness the Maharaj-Rana of 
Dholpur, 


Punjab 

lis Highness the Nawab of Bahawalpur. 
lis Highness the Maharaja of 
Kapurthala. 

lis Highness the Nawab of Malerkotla. 


His Highness the Maharawal of Dungar- 
pur. * 

His Highness the Maharaja of Jodhpur. 
His Highness the Maharaja of 
Kishengarh. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Kotah. 


States. 

His Highness the Raja of Mandi. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Patiala. 
His Highness the Maharaja of Sirmur. 
His Highness the Raja of Suket. 


Western India States. 

lis Highness the Maharaja of j His Highness the Raj Saheb of 
Porbanuar. j Wankaner. 


The Nawab of Balasinor. 
The Raja of Bansda. 

The Pant Sachiv of Bhor. 
The Maharana of Danta. 


Bombay. 

The Raja of Lunawada. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Rajpipla. 
His Highness the Chief of Sangli. 


Bihar and Orissa. 

The Raja of Baudh. | The Raja of Talcher. 


The Raja of Baghai, 


Pnnjab. 

1 The Raja of Kalsia. 


United Provinces. 

His Highness the Raja of Tehri (Garhwal). 



On arrival, and after greeting the Buling Princes and Chiefs present, 
His Excellency the Viceroy delivered the following speech 

Your Highnesses, 

I welcome Your Highnesses with great pleasure to this the ninth 
Session of the Chamber of Princes. li# is hardly necessary for me to refer 
to those preoccupations which have tended during the past months, end 
which will tend still more in the near future, to absorb our thoughts. 
They concern matters of great moment in the future of the States as part 
and partners of the Indian Epire. I have no doubt that Your Highnesses 
share with me the feeling that much of the work done during the past few 
years has been the prelude to even more important deliberations in which 
we must shortly engage. No one of us, I fancy, would be bold enough 
to claim that we could clearly foresee the future, but with prudence, 
courage, and joint consultation I see no cause to fear that we should fail 
to find a way through most of our present doubts and difficulties. It is in 
this spirit of reasoned optimism and hope that I am sure Your Highness{3S- 
will approach the business of this Session. 

When I met Your Highnesses here last year we were all oppressed 'vith 
anxiety at the illness of our beloved King-Emperor, and Your Highnesses 
will recollect that our first business on that occasion was to refer to a tele- 
gram of sympathy which on your behalf the Standing Committee had sent 
to His Majesty, and for which Her Gracious Majesty the Queen Empress 
had subsequently expressed her grateful thanks. Gn this occasion I have 
to make jinotlier and more Imppy refertuice to His Majesty’s recovery, and 
to the telegram of congratulation sent to His Majesty by the unanimous 
wish of Tlioir Highnesses of the Standing Committee at their meeting on 
October the 24tli last. The telegram was in the following terms ; — 

“At the meeting of the Standing Committee of the Chamber of Princes 
held on 24th October 1929 His Highness the Maharaja of Patiala, Chan- 
cellor of the Chamber, announced that it was the unanimous wish of D^cir 
Highnesses of the Standing Committee, at their first meeting after His 
Majesty the King-Plmperor’s recovery from a serious and protracted illness, 
that the sincere gratification of the Members of the Committee should he 
recorded, and that His Excellency the Viceroy should be asked to convey 
to His Majesty and to the Royal Family an expression of their devoted and 
loyal greetings upon the occasion.” 

To that telegram a reply was received from His Majesty ns follows : — 

“I have received with much pleasure and appreciation the message 
which you have conveyed to me from the Standing Committee of the 
Chamber of Princes. Please assure the Chancellor and Their Highnesses 
of the Standing Committee of my heartfelt thanks for their kind greetings 
on my recovery from a long and serious illness. ’ 

Since our last session the Chamber has lost by death His Highness the 
Maharaja of Bharatpur, His Highness the Mahgtraj Rana of Jhalawar, His 
Highness the Raja of Lunawoda and the Thakor Sahib of Rajkot. Succeed- 
ing to his inheritance in 1900 His late Highness of Bharatpur died before 
reaching the prime of manhood at the early age of 29. He had been iui 
indifferent health for some tim^ and his illness was a source of muck 
anxiety to me. The attraction of His Highness’ personality, as a Member 
of this Chamber and* of Your Highnesses’ Order, was well known to all 6f 
ns, and his loss was felt acutely by his friends. His Highness the MaharaJ 
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Bana of Jhalawar was one of the original Members who attended the 
inaugural session of the Chamber in February 1921. Bom with a natural 
taste for literature and learning, His Highness was one of those who found 
particular pleasure in the simpler joys of life, and his death has deprived 
Your Highnesses’ Order of one of its most cultivated members. His 
Highness the Baja of Lunawada was unknown to many of us. Having 
been created a Knight Commander of the Most Eminent Order of the 
Indian Empire so long ago as 1889, his death last year at the ripe age of 
68 ha8^ left a great void in the State of which he had so long been Buler. 
The Thakor Sahib of Eajkot whose sudden and untimely death at the age of 
46 took place within the last month was a broad-minded and progressive 
Ruler, keenly interested in the social and economic advancement of all 
classes of his subjects, by whom he will be greatly missed. Your Highnesses 
will no doubt desire to associate yourselves in an expression of sympathy 
for the bereaved families of these four Members of your Order, and to 
extend wishes of happiness and prosperity to those succeeding them in the 
responsibilities connected with their respective States. 

Shortly after I last met Your Highnesses in this house the Report of 
Sir Harcourt Butler's Committee was published and has been hitherto 
considered mainly in connection with the procedure to be followed for ^he 
most effective examination of its recommendations and proposals. It is 
too early yet to enlarge upon these, and indeed a minute and detailed con- 
sideration of them must await receipt of the Report of that other body, 
which has been concerned with the consideration of constitutional changes 
in British India. Meanwhile the views of Your Highnesses will be tenta- 
tively expressed during the present session in a series of Resolutions which 
are contained in a general item on the Agenda dealing specifically with the 
Report. 

With respect to these Resolutions there is one in particular upon which 
I would like here to make certain general observations. There are few of 
Your Highnesses who would not agree with me in saying that the rare 
occasions upon which the British Government has been obliged to intervene 
in the affairs of individual States during the past decade create a record in 
which all of us must feel some degree of pride. One cracked bell in a peal 
of bells can prejudice and often destroy the harmony of the whole. In these 
days of publicity the shortcomings of one unit in the body -politic almost 
inevitably have the effect of prejudicing the reputation of all the other units 
composing that body. The good repute of Your Highnesses’ Order is a 
mater which I, no less than all my predecessors, have regarded as a pecu- 
liar trust. It has been the consistent endeavour of us, who have enjoyed 
the privilege of friendship with many of Your Highnesses’ Order, to en- 
hance the reputation of those States who occupy a distinguished position 
within the fabric of the Empire, and it is in pursuance of these sentiments 
that intervention has been resorted to in recent years in the few cases to 
which I have referred. To define the degree of discretion vested in the 
Yiceroy in such delicate matters would be a matter of extreme difficulty. 
Intervention consists normally in an expression of views tending to relieve 
the effect of abuse of power. These views are generally expressed at a 
personal interview between the Ruler and either the Viceroy or his local 
representative, which in my experience is always of most friendy character. 
Speaking for myself I have to acknowledge the invariably readiness with 
which Rulers have listened to any advice I have felt it my duty as a 
friend to offer, and the generous thanks with which it has frequently been 
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received. In its more important aspect intervention will be resorted to 
only in cases where, in the interests of Your Highnesses, of Your High- 
nesses’ subjects, of India, and of the Empire as a whole, no other coume 
seems possible. I feel confident that in the future the occasions upon' 
which the Viceroy will be called upon to exercise his discretion with re- 
gard to intervention will gradually grow more rare. It is the co-operation 
of the Ruers of States in the interests of good government and of their 
common good repute which have conduced in the past, and will conduce 
still more in the future, to this result. 

It gives me great satisfaction that Your Highnesses have viewed 
favourably the proposal for the Hound Table Conference made by Sir John 
Simon to His Majesty’s Government, and accepted by them, which, was 
referred to in my announcement of October 31st, 1929, and which is to 
form the subject of a Resolution by His Highness the Chancellor. Ad 
Y our Highnesses are aware, it will be the duty of the Conference to con- 
sider the views and opinions of all who take part in it upon the future 
constitution of India. Among other material that may be before them 
to assist their deliberations will be the Report of Sir John Simon’s Com- 
nussion, publication of which may shortly be expected, and also that of 
Sir Harcourt Butler’s Committee. As I had occasion to say two or three 
weeks ago it is too early yet to predict with certainty when the Conference 
will meet or how it will be composed. I hope that all important interests 
will there be heard and that from its discussions and mutual interchange 
of views, the way will be paved for agreement between the States and 
British India in measures considered to be desirable for the further 
advance of India as a whole towards closer unity. I am assured, both 
from the conversations which I had with certain of Your Highnesses on 
the eve of my visit to England last summer and from the manner in which 
Your Highnesses received the statement that it was my duty to make on 
my return, that Your Highnesses share this hope. It is scarcely neces- 
sary to emphasise the fact that the importance of the Indian States in 
the body-politic of the country demands that any decision with which they 
might be concerned should receive from them a 'full measure of support. 

Your Highnesses will recollect that at our Session of February 11th 
last year I referred to the Report of the Road Committee and to the 
possibilities which might emerge from it. I fear that anticipations which 
have been aroused in connection with this important subject have been 
in part disappointed by reason of the fact that it has not yet been found 
possible for my Government to adopt the Report and to proceed to cairy 
out such proposals in it as may secure acceptance. In these circum- 
stances there is little that I can add to my remarks of last year beyond 
assuring Your Highnesses that the subject is engaging the earnest atten- 
tion of Government, and I trust that a settlement may be reached before 
long. 

At the last Session of the Chamber I referred also to the question of 
the future of the Chiefs’ Colleges, and informed Your Highnesses that my 
Government were expecting the views of the Governing Bodies of the 
Colleges and of the local authorities on the draft scheme prepared for 
their future governance. Those views have since been received, and I 
hope that before we next meet in this Chamber decisions will have been 
teached satisfactoiy to all concerned with this important subject. TUo 
good work resulting from the inauguration of the Chiefs’ Colleges is a 
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lasting tribute to the foresight of their founders and can scarcely be over- 
estimated. The need for such Colleges in the middle and latter years of 
the past centurs' was great and urgent and they have worthily fulfilled 
their purpose. Nor could such fortunate results have been possible with- 
out the active and sustained assistance of the Princes and Chiefs. The 
Colleges have exercised an important influence in moulding the, minds and 
characters of young Princes, of whom many of Your Highnesses are not- 
able examples, and from the time of their foundation the co-operation of 
a large number of Princely houses with the governing and teaching staffs 
has been one of the many happy aspects of the relationship existing be- 
tween the Educational and Political Officers of Government and the great 
bodf of States wdth whom their activities have been so closely and 
happily allied. Thus I cannot help experiencing a certain feeling of 
regret — which I trust will soon be dispelled — ^that the Colleges appear to 
have suffered some decline in Your Highnesses' esteem, and it is my 
earnest hope that the phase is put a passing one and that your old 
regard for them will be revived in its former strength. It is platitude 
to say that no human undertaking can be beyond the sphere or need of 
criticism, and criticism of a constructive nature is always valuable for 
the working of any corporate institutions — educational or other. Chang- 
ing times briug changing requirements and it is iny earnest wish to do 
everything possible to ensure the continued existence of the Colleges as 
a medium for giving a sound and useful education to those whom they 
were built to serve. We all alike should be concerned in striving to 
consolidate, and when necessary to improve, where others before us have 
laboured with such devotion and success. 

In his closing speecli at our Session of February 1929 His Highness 
the Chancellor drew my attention to the question of bringing those States 
whose political relations are at present ccaiducted by Provincial Govern- 
ments into direct relations with my Government, and, in the case of 
other States, simplifying their relations through a single intennedinry. 
I have made a careful examination of the position and have come to the 
conclusion that, while future constitutional developments in the Govern- 
ment of India and in the Provinces may lead to the necessity for a ro-exa- 
mination of the position of those larger States whose relations with the 
Government of India are still conducted through Provincial Governments, 
further changes are not practicable ot the present moment. 

The question of Your Highnesses’ co-operation in measures of huma- 
nitarian endeavour, which the Government of India has by virtue of its 
Membership of the League of Nations pledged itself to pursue, has pre-. 
viouslv found expression in this House, notably during the meetings of 
November 1926 and February 1928. On both these occasions His High- 
ness the Chancellor assured me of your effective assistance. It is there- 
fore gratifying to me to observe that those assurances have during the 
past year been translated into practice, in connection with the obliga- 
tions undertaken by the Government of India under the International 
Convention of 192 i for the suppression of the traffic in women and 
children. A large number of States have expressed readiness to co-operate 
and to undertake the necessary legislation to make co-operation effectives 
I congratulate Your Highnesses on this evidence of a desire to join with 
Ihbse who are working together throughout the world in the cause ct 
social progress and er^ioation of vice. 



There is a matter of some importance engaging the attention of the 
Government of India which I would like to mention briefly to Your High- 
nesRes. The Imperial Council of Agricultural Research recently appointed 
a Committee for the purpose of formulating co-ordinated measures to deal 
with the problem of locusts which have been taking serious toll of crops 
in certain areas. The Committee has issued an interim report in which 
they have declared that locusts are now breeding in Northern India, and 
that unless adequate measures of control are taken within the next six 
weeks, there is grave danger of further damage especially in Western and 
Northern India. The Committee have suggested that the co-oneration of 
the Indian States within their territories with regard to measures for deal- 
ing with this serious menace would be of great value, and Political Ofll- 
cers are being directed to ask those of Your Highnesses concerned to ren- 
der such assistance as may be possible in fighting the plague. I am con- 
fident that the request will not he made in van, and I need hardly say 
that your active co-operation in these important measures will be much 
appreciated by my Government. 

Another matter that I would wish to mention relates to the assess- 
ment of compensation for land required in British India and in Indian 
States for irrigation, navigation, embankment and drainage works, and 
wtn’ks connected with, or subsidiary to, them. The question has been 
under discussion since 1925, and a summary approved by the Standing 
Committee of the Chamber of Princes was accepted by Your Highnesses 
at your Session of February 1928. Since then it has been considered 
necessary, as a result of consultation with Tjocal Governments, Political 
Officers and Durbars, to modify the summary in two respects. In the 
first place, clause IV of the summary provided for the appointment, in 
the first instance, of Political Officers as arbiters, — if both parties signified 
in writing their consent to such a course, — in cases in which there might 
be a difference of opinion between the State authorities and the Local 
Government concerned as to the compensation payable. It was thought, 
however, that this arrangement might put States in the invidious position 
of appearing to lack confidence in the arbiters, and it was accordingly 
proposed to amend clauses TV and V of the summary so as to provide 
for the appointment of a Board of Arbitration in all such cases. In the 
second place, it was proposed to include a provision in clause YI of the 
summary to the effect that, in eases where rates of royalty for quarrying 
stone or excavating material are levied in British India, arbitration will 
be resorted to in the manner provided in Clause IV, in the event of agree- 
ment as to the rates payable not being reached. 

These modifications were recently discussed with the Standing Com- 
mittee of the Chamber of Princes and have received their concurrence. It 
now only remains for the Government of India to issue a Resolution on 
the subject, and this will in due course be done. 

In December last the Indian Historic.al Records Commission held a 
Session at Gwalior to which certain other States sent representatives as 
Co-opted members. The interest thus evinced in India’s history by the 
descendants of those who have in the past played an important part in, its 
making is of the utmost value. There is still much room for historical' 
research, and I believe I am right in saying that the Archives of many 
States contain a wealth of documents of historical interest which still 
remain to be explored. No nation can afford to ignore the story of its past, 
No people can properly develop without knowledge of the factors which: 
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have gone to make them what they are. The great men of India have 
been primarily soldiers, law-givers, philosophers, and men whose saintly 
lives have won them a place of honour in the regard of their compatriots. 
Indigenous literature and the arts which have hitherto reached their 
h’ghest levels under the stimulus of Kingly and Princely patronage have 
in more recent times received less attention than formerly under pressure 
of those influences which are continually operating in the progress of civilis- 
ation. Till's is now being recognised and patrons of the arts are more 
numerous than before. There can be few better ways in which Indian 
Princes and the leaders of Indian society and opinion can contribute to her 
future than by cultivating and assisting the arts of peace, which constitute 
so formative an influence upon national character. 

Your Highnesses will recollect having moved a Kosolution in the 
Chamber of Princes on the 24th February 1928, recommending that for the 
purposes of section 75 of the Indian Penal Code, previous convictions by 
Courts of Indian States should be recognised by the Government of India, 
and vice versa. 

As the question involved matters of administrative importance, which 
•concerned various Local Governments. and Political Officers, I was unable 
at that stage to say more than that the matter would be considered with 
©very desire to meet the wish expressed by Your Highnesses in the Resolu- 
lion I regret that the result of examination of the proposal ig that the 
more important Governments are opposed to it, while others do not view it 
wholly with favour. The Courts have already a wide discretion in the in- 
fliction of sentences, and few practical inconveniences are apparent in the 
present condition of the law. It seems, therefore, that no useful purpose will 
be served by further pursuit of the question, and I accordingly anticipate 
that Your Highnesses may be willing to let the proposal stand in abeyance. 

As is customary at our meetings, among the subjects to be considered 
by Your Highnesses is that dealing with the work of His Highness the 
Maharaja' of Kapurthala as a Representative of India at the Meeting of 
the League of Nations last year at Geneva. The Report which His High- 
ness will read to us will be no less interesting than have been those pre- 
sented by His Highness himself on two previous occasions and by other 
members of your Order who have there represented India. We owe a debt 
of gratitude to His Highness for having undertaken for the third time this 
weighty task and I can assure him that we shall all follovr with interest 
what he will have to tell us. 

Two resolutions upon the Agenda, one by His Highness the Chancellor 
and one by His Highness the Nawab of Maler Kotla, are concerned with 
the election of the Chancellor and Pro-Chancellor and with the amendment 
of Rule 3 of the Rules of Business concerning the proposal of subjects for 
inclusion in the Agenda. As I have mentiened before in this House, I 
deprecate alterations in the constitution and Rules of Business except 
when necessity has been clearly shown, but I think both these proposals 
arc deserving of Your Highnesses’ careful consideration. 

The Resolution regarding dealings between Indian States and Capitalists 
and Financial Agents has already been before this Chamber and received 
in a slightly different form Your Highnesses’ approval. As a result 
ol further consideration it is now formally to he placed before you, and 
I may have further remarks to make upon this subject when that stage 
is reached 
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Before the Session ends Your Highnesses will proceed to elect the 
Chancellor and Pro-Chancellor and the Standing Committee for the ensu- 
ing year and I desire to acknowledge, as also, I am sure, will Your High- 
nesses the hard work performed by His Highness the Chancellor and by the 
Members of the present Standing Committee during the period of their 
activities. We have been occupied with many difficult and important 
questions, the counsel which I have received from those whom you have 
chosen to represent you has been of the greatest assistance to me, and I 
know that I have only to ask for the help of your chosen representatives 
in order to obtain it in full measure. ' 

I must now bring my remarks introducing this Session to a close. I 
would do so by again giving expression to my continued sympathy and 
interest in Your Highnesses* deliberations and to my assured confidence 
that the result of them will be to forward the welfare of Your Highnesses’ 
subjects, and those of that greater entity of India in wffiich they occupy 
such an important place. 


Agendum Ko. 1. 

Resolution hy His Highness the Maharaja of Patiala expressing grati- 
fication at the complete recovery of His Imperial Majesty the king- 
Emperor, 

EDis Highness the Malu u r &ja df Patiala: Your Excellency; Your High- 
nesses: Last year this Chamber unanimously adopted my resolution re- 
cording our happiness at His Majesty the King-Emperor’s progress towards 
recovery. To-day we are happier, in so far as His Majesty has completely 
recovered. Your * Excellency, it needs no formal expression that the 
attachment and devotion of the Indian Princes to the person of His Majesty 
the King-Emperor is not a matter of mere convention. It is a sponta- 
neous and living faith with us, and as such, they were anxious moments 
for ug all when His Majesty was passing through his serious and protracted 
illness last year. For some time the clouds hung very heavily indeed, and 
though about the time we held our last Chamber Session, they were begin- 
ning to clear, another anxious period intervened, when we of the Indian 
States with the rest of the British Empire, but more eagerly than all others, 
prayed for the health of one who commands our loyalty and devotion. 
Luckily the clouds have, through providential mercy, now completely dis- 
appeared, and we are happy that our beloved King-Emperor is once again 
functioning normally in the discharge of his responsible and onerous 
duties, It is, therefore, in the fitness^ of things that the first resolution of 
oiir^ Chamber should be to record our‘ sentiments and gratification at His 
Majesty’s complete recovery. , 

Your Excellency, we have always regarded, and will continue to regard 
the King Emperor as the custodian of our treaty obligations' with Britain, 
and the pivot of our common Empire. Moreover, His Imperial Majesty 
the King Emperor, George V, has by his personal solicitude for us won 
our deep affection. And, if I may be permitted to add, as one who has 
enjoyed the privilege of His Majesty's personal friendship and of Being 
on His Majesty’s Staff, Indian States and British India have no better 
friend than His Majesty the King, on whose recovery we are to-day record, 
ibg our genuine gratification. I trust I am voicing the opinion of our whole 



Order and of the peoples of the Indian States, when I beg Your Ex- 
cellency to convey to His Imperial Majesty, and his noble consort, to BQs 
Boyal Highness our popular Prince of Wales and other members of the 
Boyal family, our devoted greetings on His Majesty’s complete recovery 
fi-om serious illness, and our Solemn determination to stand by our treaty 
obligations with the Crown and our devotion to iHis Majesty the King 
Emperor. With these words I beg to move the following resolution : 

“That th,e Ruling Princes and Chiefs represented in this Chamber 
request His Excellency the President of the Chamber to be 
so kind as to convey to His Majesty the King-Emperor an 
expression of their deep and unfaltering devotion to the Throne, 
together with their profound happiness and relief at His 
Majesty's complete restoration to health." 

His Highness the Maharaja of Bikaner: Your Excellency; Your High- 
nesses : With a heart oveidlowirig with devout gratitude and joy at our 
prayers having been answered by the complete recovery of His Imperial 
Majesty, I beg to second this loyal Resolution. 

His Highness the Nawab of Bhopal: Your Excellency; Y^our High- 
nesses : It has h(Hm in the minds of all of us that our iirst acit this session 
should be to give expression to our feelings of loyalty and devotion to His 
Majesty juid our joy at his complete restoration to health and vigour. 

xst‘vcr has the illness of any monarch been followed by the world with 
such anxiety or witli such fervent prayers for a safe recovery as was that 
of our htdoved King-Emperor. From all parts of his far idling Empire, 
came the most wonderful demonstrations of love and loyalty, the tribute 
of his peoples to his lifelong work d (‘voted to their service. 1 am sure that 
those tokens of love please His Majesty hotter than anything else could 
and were indeed a silver lining to that dark cloud. 

Your Excellency, the Resolution comes from our liearts and gives ex- 
pression to our true feelings and as such we w’ould all wish it to be placed 
before His Imperial Mjijosty. 

His Highness tki^ Maharaja Jam Saheb of Nawanagar: Your Excel- 
lency : 1 have much pleasure in supporting on behalf of the Western India 
States the resolution, moved in much felicitous terms by His Highness the 
Chancellor. It is alwa>s a sad task to recall the memory — burdened with 
such acute anxiety and distress — of daily bulletins which kept the Empire 
oscillating between hope and despair for an inordinately long time over 
His Imperial Majesty’s illness. But this cruel period of trial and tribula- 
tion supplied a test of outstanding merit: It demonstrated to the world 
unsurpassed popularity of His Majesty in all parts of the Empire : It was 
a world tribute of sympathy and good will paid to the beloved Sovereign 
whose heroic stand against the disease and whose sufferings were watched 
with deep concern everywhere. Prayers went up from a thousand church- 
ee belonging to a thousand creeds and the response of Almighty God, so 
signal and so merciful, was received with feelings overflowing with thank- 
fulness throughout the Empire. 

His Majesty is now. restored to perfect health. All the Members of 
my Order had their full share of the prevailing anxiety, and our hearts wettb 
out to Her Majesty the Queen-Empress and the members of the Boysd 
family in their sore trial during the heaviest period of His Majesty’s illness. 
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By the grace of God, His Majesty is now restored to perfect health. 
We pray that long may His Majesty be spared to the Empire whose love 
he has won in such wonderful measure by his Kingly nobility and by his 
great solicitude for its w’elfare. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Fauna: Your Excellency; Your High- 
nesses : I deem it a high privilege to associate myself with this Resolution. 

I heartily endorse the sentiments which have been so ably expressed by 
my brother princes who have spoken before me. On this occasion our hearts 
are more expressive of the supreme happiness that we all feel than words can 
ever be. The loyalty and devotion of the Ruling Princes of India to His 
Majesty’s throne, and person are now matters of history. The Indian 
States are connected with the British Crown by permanent and unbreak- 
able ties, and there can therefore be no greater occasion to us for gratifica- 
tion and thanksgiving than the complete recovery of His Imperial Majesty 
from an illness which had caused the deepest anxiety throughout the 
British Empire. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Dewas (Senior Branch): Your Excel- 
lency ; Your Highnesses : If I rise to speak in support of the resolution which 
is being discussed, I do so neither from considerations of loyalty which We 
undoubtedly owe to His Imperial Majesty nor from any personal vanity 
which might conceivably impel me to be also one of the speakers. The 
few words I am going to say are words which are not words merely welling 
up from a grateful heart but words which descend from a head which pre- 
sumes to judge what a beneficent Emperor of India His Majesty King 
George is. Yo\ir Excellency and Your Highnesses : we also being Eulers 
can appreciate haw strong is the impulse to power which such a position 
engenders. Our Emperor ig the King of Kings and yet look at his self- 
lessness. He devotes himself night and day to the wellbeing of the 
Princes and peoples of India and his subjects throughout the rest of his 
far dung Empire. Not merely those of the Princes who have had the high 
honoiir of personal contact with His Majesty, but many more who had 
similar contact in 1912 when His Majesty came to this country to be 
crowned, must cherish the memory of his great personal charm and even 
more of his responsive heart. By that «harm and responsiveness, may I 
presume to say that His ]\f.aj.’sty has shown himself to be the worthy 
grandson of the great Queen Victoria the Good, apart from being an equally 
benevolent Sovereign. Your Excellency, we were all thrown into deep grief 
and trepidation during the days when news filtered through that His 
Majesty's life was seriously in danger. Imagine our relief and the pro- 
found gratefulness of our agitated hearts when the merciful Providence saved 
his life and restored him to perfect health which luckily he enjoys 
today. Our philosophers did not say idly when they said that God is great 
and good. In His Majesty’s recovery there is reason for us to remind 
ourselves of the infinite Mercy of God and we should hail the incident of 
that recovery as a gift of God intended to keep us in the right faith, 

Your Excellency and Your Highnesses, I join in the chorus of thankful- 
ness with a feeling of profound reverence and due humility to the Lord 
Almighty. 

BCis Btiglmesfi the Nawab of MalerkoUa: Your Excellency; Your 
Highnesses : His Highness the Chancellor has so ably moved the Resolu- 
tion expressing gratification at the complete recovery of BKs Imperial 
■ Majesty the King-Emperor that there is hardly room for any thing to bo 
'added; His Majesty’s iHnees had caused the greatest possible concern, riot 
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cttlJy in the British Empire but throughout the world, and His Majesty*® 
progress from day to day was watched with fervent prayers by the Prince® 
and people of India, the British dominions, and a host of His Majesty's 
friends and well wishers in the world. The anxiety to the Buling Princes 
of India, whose loyalty and devotion to the person and throne of His 
Imperial Majesty the King Emperor is well known, was great, but the 
relief was greater when the news of His Imperial Majesty's complete 
recovery was announced. I believe all well wishers must have prayed 
with real sincerity during His Majesty's illness that His Majesty’s recovery 
was vouchsafed. I am unable to find words to give expression to the 
great gratification which we all felt on His Majesty’s complete recovery. 
We all wish His Majesty long life and perfect health to rule over the 
greatest Empire the world has ever known. It is with very great pleasure 
that I support the resolution moved by His Highness the Chancellor. 

His Highness the Ohiel of Sangli: Your Excellency; Your Highnesses: 

I esteem it a proud privilege to associate myself with the sentiments of 
loyalty, devotion and attachment to Els Imperial Majesty the King- 
Emperor, to which Their Highnesses have given expression. It would 
be hard to find a parallel to the feelings of loyalty and affection, with 
which the gracious personality of His Majesty has inspired the Order of 
Princes. It is, therefore, natural that we should feel profound relief and 
happiness at His Majesty’s recovery from his protracted illness. May 
the Almighty spare him long to rule over his mighty Empire. 

With these words I support the resolution. 

Hiis Highness the Mahaxaja of Alwar: Your Excellency; Your High- 
nesses : Perhaps no one could have felt greater concern at the news that 
travelled across the wires in India saying that His Majesty had become in- 
disposed than myself, for that occasion happened to be only a few 
weeks before one of the most important events in my life was going to 
be celebrated in my State. Many an anxious day and moment passed 
when news was received fluctuating in different directions, and, although 
I personally all the time felt positive that Providence would enable His 
Majesty to pull through an illness which had in time become very serious 
nevertheless it was scarcely feasible to partake of any rejoicings at a time 
when the Emperor was ailing, and all minds were turned towards prayers 
for his recovery. Accordingly, and very naturally, my Silver Jubilee 
Celebrations were postponed, and we were in a happier position, my sub- 
jects and my officials, when the occasion came at last for not only celebrat- 
ing in my State a very important event in my life, but also for celebrat- 
ing, with even greater vigour and joy an all -India event, an all-Empire 
event the recovery of His Majesty’s health. It was a joyful task lo me 
when I went to England to find the first opportunity of paying my loyal 
sentiments, and faithful expressions before GSlig Majesty pe-rsonally. 
And I shall never forget the graciousness with which His Majesty, despite 
the advice of Doctors, was pleased to give me audience at which he fre- 
quently referred to the messages that I had sent during his illness. Why 
is it, I ask myself, that we have been so anxious and are so gladly united 
in connection with one personality. The answer is simple. To many the 
Ring is the sovereign of a Kingdom or of the Dominions, but to the India a 
Princes the Emperor is the main link through which their treaties, and so 
their future, is connected. Thus it is in no words of platitude or of mere 
o< mplimentary convention that this Besoluiion has been moved and has 
been so ably seconded and supported* The feelings, I hope it will be easy 



to conceive, flow naturally from within as all thoughts are oonceutruteJ 
tow6u:ds this centre that links the whole Empire together in which the 
Indian States are proud to play their part. With these feelings and ex- 
pressions I cordially support His Highness the Chancellor’s resolution, 

Hig Highness the Baja ol Mandi : Tour Excellency ; Your Highnesses :: 

I consider it a great pleasure to associate myself with the resolution 
moved by His Highness the Chancellor expressing our deep gratification 
on the complete recovery of His Imperial Majesty the King-Emperor. 
Times change and men’s ideas change with them and few in these modem 
times could have estimated before His Imperial Majesty’s sudden and 
serious illness what universal love and affection the wearer of the Crown 
commanded even to-day. It is no exaggeration to say that throughout 
this far-flung Empire and in even many lands beyond it a thrill went 
through hundreds of millions of hearts when it came to be realized that 
it was a question of life and death with His Imperial Majesty and hardly 
a home was there from which prayers did not rise morning and evening 
for the complete early recovery of His Majesty. I can speak with 
personal knowledge of my own State that such prayers continued through- 
out the entire period — prolonged and painful as it was — during which His 
Majesty lay ill, and my people’s one interest in the day's news used to 
be the item that told us how His Majesty passed a night and what im- 
provement had taken place in his condition. Universal as the concern 
was throughout the world with regard to His Majesty's recovery few 
outside India could realise how deep and intense it was in our own 
country and particularly in the Indian States. Apart from the well 
snown qualities of head and heart which His Majesty is generally known 
to possess, the people in India have been touched to the heart more than 
once by all that His Majesty had done and said in his Royal itineraries 
throughout our Motherland. Who could forget Hia Majesty’s appeal for 
sympathy as he was once leaving the shores of India which rings to this 
day in our ears. Whp that aspires to the attainment of Swaraj can fail 
to recollect the clear encouragement given by His Majesty himself to such 
patriotic aspirations. We in the Indian States are no less grateful because 
His Majesty has always championed the cause of our Order and united 
Empire. And now that one more link is to be forged in the chain of 
Imperial relationship we thank God that Hig Majesty is there himself to 
help in forging it. But Imperialist has not been His Majesty’s only 
concern. World peace has always been dear to hia heart and it was in 
the fitness of things that the very first important function in which His 
Majesty took part after his recovery was in welcoming the delegates to 
the Naval Conference, the first step that is being taken after the Kellogg 
Pact to lighten the world’s burden of armaments and to forge more and 
more weapons of world peace. Einally I pray that His Majesty may con- 
tinue to progress in strength and continue to live long and watch over 
the ordered progress of this vast Empire. 

!Pbe Pant Sachiv of Bhor: Your Excellency; Your Highnesses: It is 
with extreme pleasure that I rise to support the important resolution that 
has been moved by the worthy Chancellor of this Chamber. , 

T3ie dangerous and protracted illness of our beloved King had given 
us cause for the keenest and gravest anxiety for many days last year, and 
the thoughts and sympathies of us all had turned at that time to the 
members of the Royal family, and most fervent prayers from all the 
quarters of British India and Indian States were offered for the speedy 
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iind complete recovery of His Majesty the King Emperor. Now by the 
grace of God we are fortunate enough to get the opportunity of expressing 
our gratification at the complete recovery of His Most Gracious Majesty, 
end we are extremely glad to see that His Majesty has now resumed his 
regal duties, which he was obliged to put aside during the illness. 

We all hnow how His Majesty the King-Emperor caught cold while 
attending the service lield on the Armistice Day, and this very simple fact 
gives ample prcjof of His Majesty’s high sense of duty as well as profound 
love for his subjects. We Indiana by our very nature are sentimental and 
have great attachment and reverential feelings for Kingship, So naturally 
we must be very grateful to the Almighty for sparing the person whom we 
love above all things in this w'orld. His Imperial Majesty is the binding 
force, which keeps together different creeds and religions and nationalities 
cf the British Empire. Moreover His Majesty the King-Emperor has won 
great affection and high esteem by hig amiable qualities and genuine 
Interest in our Princely Order by assuring us on several occasions of 
maintaining our dignity and prestige. The King-Emperor is always regard- 
ed as the custodian of our treaty -obligations, and it will be ingratitude on 
cur part if we fail to move the resolution in this Chamber, which contains 
a genuine expression of our heart-felt gratification at the complete recovery 
of His Imperial Majesty the King-Emperor. 

His Excellency the Viceroy: If. no others wish to associate themselves 
verbally with the motion, I will read it again to the House before putting 
it — 

That the Kuling Princes and Chiefs represented in this Chamber 
request His Excellency the President of the Chamber to be 
so kind ns to convey to His Majesty the King-Emperor an 
expression of their deep and unfaltering devotion to the 
Throne, together with their profound happiness and relief at 
His Majesty’s complete restoration to health. 

I would only add, before formally putting the resolution to the Chamber, 
that it will be a high honour to me to transmit to the King-Emperor a 
message in which the historic loyalty of Your Highness’ Order has found 
expression, and Your Highnesses. I am sure, wull be under no doubt as to 
the grateful sentiments with wdiich His Majesty whll receive the message, 
as he will read the terms in which it has been so generously proposed, 
seconded and supported. It is my duty formally now to put the motion to 
the Chamber and ask those who support it to signify in the usual way. 

(The Besolution was carried unanimously.) 


Agendum No. 1-A. 

Besolution by His Highness the Maharaja of Patiala regarding the 
recent dastardly attempt on the life of Their Excellencies. 

His Highnfess the Haharaja of Patiala; Your Excellency; Your High- 
nesses: It needs no long speech of mine to commend this resolution to 
the unanimous approval of Your Highnesses. Most of ug here, I think, 
have already, in our individual capacities, signified to Your Excellency our 
abhorrence and detestation of the anarchical attempt upon the Viceregal 



train, and our profound relief at the, escape which Providence vouchsafed 
to Your Excellency, Jler Excellency Lady Irwin, and your whole party. 

Your Highnesses, I am sure I speak for you all as well as for myself 
wh^ I say that we, the Princes of India, resent as a personal affront the 
attempted perpetration of a dastardly outrage of this kind. Quite apart 
from the esteem and affection in which we hold Your Excellency's person, 
you are to us the representative of our beloved King-Emperor, for whose 
throne we are at all times prepared to lay down our lives and all that 
makes these lives worth living. To us, an attempt at Your Excellency's 
life is an outrage against that august personage whom Your Excellency 
represents, and we cannot find words strong enough to convey to you our 
Kieep feelings upon this matter. Now, as in the past, our swords and our 
lives are at the service of the King-Emperor, and the King Emperor’s per 
sonal representative. 

If anything could increase our sentiments of horror and detestation, or 
-could add to our sense of profound relief at Your Excellency's escape, it 
, would be the reflection that in you, Sir, India has found a most true and 
loyal friend. From the time when you entered upon the duties of your 
exalted office , you have thought, planned, and worked ceaselessly for the 
good of our country. We the Indian Princes, perhaps because we have 
, been privileged to come into intimate contact with you, realise to the full 
the generous and sympathetic policy which you have ever followed, both 
towartls Indian India and British India. We, therefore, rejoice in a very 
special way to think that providence has spared you to continue the great 
work that you have so well began : and we desire to convey to you, in the 
name of us all, the sentiments to which this Eesolution gives expression. 
I have the honour to move it formally as follows: — 

‘‘ This Chamber places on record its emphatic condemnation of the 
recent insensate and dastardly attempt on the life of Their 
Excellencies, and tenders its heartiest congratulations on their 
most providential escape.” 

His Highness the Mahar&Ja Jam Saheb ot Nawanagar; Your Excellency; 
I associate myself wholeheartedly with Hjs Highness the Chancellor in 
the sentiments to which he has given expression while moving the resolu- 
tion now before the Chamber, It is a sad irony that only the noblest and 
the best are singled out for dastardly attack, so history tells us. 

It was Lord Hardinge, one of the noblest of the Viceroys, who was 
made the object of a murderous attempt that failed by the mercy of Provi- 
dence, Your Excellency, comparisons are always an unpleasant pastime 
fed: indulge in, but Your Excellency's achievements are already such as to 
ensure a perfectly safe assertion that Your Excellency’s place among the 
Viceroys of India is very high: that Your Excellency occupies a place in 
the hearts of the Princes and people of India, seldom approached by any 
of your distinguished predecessors is undoubted. This is not the place to 
recount the various acts. which already invest Ypur Excellency’s tenure 
-of office with a distinction all its own; this is not the occasidh to assert 
that in the present critical period in India’s history her destinies are in 
the keeping of the noblest and most sympathetic of her Viceroys. We 
thank Providence from the bottom of our hearts for saving Your Excellency 
and Lady .Imn and foiling the dastardly attempt for which we take this 
public opportunity of expressing our deep hon^r and abhorrence. I heartily 
second the Resolution. ^ 



His Hi^ess the Hahsrajs ol BUauier! Vour %c^iiejicy; lour High- 
I deem it e duty, in asBoeiatjUg myself with thia Besolution, ^ 
join moRt Rineerely in offering our devout thanks to the Almighty and in 
tendtirittg our congratnlationfl to Your Excellencies on your providential 
escape, and in unqualifiedly condemning the abominable and despicable- 
outrage attempted by an insensate person or persons under mlsg\iided 
notions of patriotism for their Motherland and in their frantic lust for the 
martyr's crown, who cannot appreciate the ingratitude involved and the 
(talflmity entailed on their country by such anarchical acts, 

U is as His Highness Maharaja Jam Sahib of Nawanagar has said 
the irony of fate that such dastardly outrages should have been attempted 
i<) be perpetrated or perpetrated, during the last two decades on, of all 
people, two of the most popular Viceroys of modem times, Lord Hardinge 
and Your Exeelloncy, vho have shown such exceptional sympathy for, and 
befriended, Tndia. 

I venture to aay that not only amongst the Viceroys of the last quarter 
of H ceatiin- but of the long list of Your Excellency’s distinguished prede- 
eessors, there will be found none more belovfsd, i/»oiy respected, or m<Jr# 
popular than Your Excellency, or one who has striven more earnestly, 
more sincerely and more nobly in furthering the cause of India and earnestly 
helping her in her efforts to gain the equal and honourable position due to 
her amongst the countries comprising the great British Commonwealth of 
Nations. 


The thought that there should be anyone in India capable of such an 
attempt on one so especially entitled to the gratitude and affection of the 
Princes and people of India ihakes me, in common with the overwhelming 
majority of my countrymen, hang down my head in shame. 

fiis Highness the Nawab of Bhopal: Your Excellency, this Besolution 
voices the united feelings of the Princes of India and their subjects, which 
each of us in our own way have expressed to you with such emphasis as 
we <'oaId command, of horror at the attempt made upon Your Excellencies’ 
lives and of thankfulness to the Almighty who saved you. 

Tour Excellency, no words can express how intensely the Princes of 
Indja condemn and deplore that outrage. That it should have been per- 
petrated against the personal representative of our beloved Eing-Emperor 
violates our profound feelings of devotion to His Majesty’s throne and 
person. We resent, far more deeply than if it had happened to ourselves, 
that such an attack could have been comnodtted upon you Sir who apart 
fwm your high office we hold in such high regard and if I ’may say so- 
affection. And we deplore that, alas ! any son of India should have attempt- 
ed such an act against one who has always been India’s most true friend 
and champion. 

BesolX^n*^^^ wholeheartedly with His Highness the Chancellor’s 

Hls Righaw the hfahar^a ol Devae (Sentubr Brah^l: Your Excel- 
lency; Your Highnesses; India has expressed its horror at the dastardly 
an att^pfc on His Excellency the Viceroy’s life. I| as 
we still fondly hope, the J^nhces of India, are the traditional leadera of thoufl 
p^pla with whom loy^ty hg. always Ma^gardSTS tfgcS & 
out saying that th® ieahng of anguish engendered by the attemuf 
heap intanaified in the hearts of the PrinLe 
,a not thut we ware horrified merely beesuse 



h\ade on the life of the Viceroy — the representative of our beloved King' 
Emperor. My position is that we should view with extreme horror 
attempt on the life of a human being, and when this human being hap- 
pens to be firstly a great friend of ours and our eountry, secondly a godly 
man, and thirdly also one who as we all know is working towards the 
removal of our difficulties, what is more natural than that we should feel 
that the blow' aimed at His Excellency the Vic'.eroy was really a blow' 
aimed at all our hopes and aspirations. Therefore whoever the coward 
w'as or the cowards were W'ho conceived such a sinister design which luckily 
for us all failed, they were, I say without hesitation, enemies of the 
country, and therefore the country should unite in the strongest possible 
condemnation not merely of these inhuman persons but also of the creed 
which tolerates such ideas. With these w'ords I beg to join my feeble 
voice with that of His Highness the mover in support of the resolution 
for the acceptance of this Chamber. 


Kis Etighness tha Rft|& of Mandi; Your Excellency; Tour Highnesses: 
It is with a mixed feeling of pain and pleasure that I rise to support this 
resolution, I say pain because we must all feel pain rd the insensate folly 
of some of our countrymen who could aim such a dastardly blow , of all 
persons, against such a true friend of India ns His Excellency the 
Viceroy, ^who ever since he came to this country, with the development 
of which his distinguished grandfather was so intimately associated, has 
aimed at nothing so much as the inauguration of an era of peace and 
concord in this ancient land. But much of our pain at such inexcusable 
and unimaginable folly disappeared in the thrill of pleasure that we felt 
on hearing that Almighty and All-hferciful God had spared His Excellency 
to continue to guide the destinies of India at this critical period and Her 
Excellency and the entire party escaped unhurt. Every one knows how 
the whole country w'as struck with horror on hearing the news of this at- 
tempted outrage which w'as wholly unexpected knowing as we did what 
noble wwk His Excellency had done for ns during his short visit to Eng- 
land undertaken solely on our behalf. They say it is the unexpected 
that happens, and this w'as certainly true in this instance also. But our 
horror would have been all the more intense if Their Excellencies and 
their p^ty had received even the slightest injury out of this wholly un- 
expoeted outrage. It is here that the destiny that shapes our ends rough- 
hew ag we will that canrie to our assistance and only that which was 
expected happened and we see Your Excellency to'-day once more hi o«r 

W f and relations of Indian India 

md British India, and helping this ancient land to moult its ^kin and 
rejuvenate itself as a progressive, orderly and modem Nation. 

TO0 Fwt Sathiv Of Bhor: Your Excellency; Your Highnesses* The 
unexpiwted news of the violent bomb-outrage uj^n the c^riage 
of Their Excellencies had created great consternation in the minds of all 


It is iilwa^ a heinous crime and eowardly action to trv auainat + 1 ... iif.. 
ol f hmaxL being who is perfectly innoeent It te KSti, t 
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-suffered much in making efforts for the political uplift general ^eliw^ 
tion of this counrty. The attempt was m^e at such a time ™ 

Excellency was returning to Delhi to keep his engag^ent with the pro^- 
nent leaders of the country to discuss on matters of 

sides, His Excellency, being the highest representative of the Kmg-Emperw 
to attempt against his life is the most heinous crime. Considering all these 
facts together, the unfortunate incident naturally calls forth genuine sym- 
pathy for the person against whom the attack was directed, ^d also pro- 
found condemnation of our Princely order for the vile act that has been 
perpetrated by the most unscrupulous villain. 

It was indeed admirable that His Excellency the Viceroy did not allw 
his equanimity to be disturbed, even when his very life was aimed at like 
his worthy predecessor Lord Hardinge, one of the most popular Videroys 
of India. Not only did he himself preserve perfect calmness, but also 
requested by cable His Most Gracious Majesty not to be anxious and per- 
turbed in any way by the exaggerated account about the outrage. Had 
there been any other man of ordinary calibre, be would have started a cam- 
paign of revenge which was so loudly called for by all who are unfriendly 
towards India. 


We all know that mischievous actions like this instead of advancing the 
progress of India are sure to retard it for which all the well-wishers of 
India have been sincerely and enthusiastically trying for years together. 
Such heinous actions are calculated simply to strengthen the hands of the 
worst enemies of India, and forfeit real sympathy of the best friends of 
India in England and abroad. His Excellency since his arrival in India 
has given ample proof of his sincere desire to do good to India, and his 
recent embassy in England which resulted in the recent annoimoement is 
sufficient proof of what I have said above. In spite of all his admirable 
work it is rather curious that he should be the target of the most ruthless 
villain. It is he who at the instance of the Standing Committee of this 
Chamber has arranged to give us a Committee, presided over by Sir 
Harcourt Butler, to examine and if possible to rectify the wrong and in- 
justice done to our Order during the past years; again it is hfe who has 
arranged to admit the representatives of the Princes to the Bound Table 
Conference, in order to safeguard the interests of our Order. In short, Hie 
Excellency is ever willing and ready to extend his generous support when- 
ever it is solicited, either to rectify the wrongs or protect the rights of the 
Princes. Hence he has greater claims upon our profound gratitude, which 
we are in duty bound to express in befitting terms and manner at the 
right occasion. 


Indeed through the grace of God His Excellency's escape was miracu- 
lous, and it may be inferred from this very fact that he is spared by. the 
Great Almighty in order to enable him to do still more important service 
to the country, which is committed to his charge. So I feel great pleasure 
in supporting the resolution moved by the worthy Chancellor. 


His Highness the Kawab of Malerkotla; Your Excellency; Your High- 
nesses ; Although I have already given expression on another occasion to 
my feelings regarding the recent diabolical attempt on Their Excellencies' 
lives, I cannot refrain from associating myself with this Chamber in the 
condemnation of that most dastardly attempt. In view of all that ' Hjs 
E xcellency has done for India during his term of office one feels that it 
is very d^cult to find a truer friend of this country. It was most dis- 
graceful and mean that any Indian should attempt to take the life of a 
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benefactor of his country and I cannot find words to give expression to 
the horror with which we all received the news. It has been said more 
than once that the heart of India is sound. If that is true as I Wieye 
it to be I I am sure no well wisher of the country would have any thing to 
do with those who resort to such disgraceful attempts on the lives oE 
their benefactors. With these words I wish to support the resolution moved 
in eloquent terms by His Highness the Chancellor. 

The Chief of Jamkhandi: Your Excellency; Your Highnesses: 1 rise 
to associate myself with the remarks of the distinguished mover and 
seconder of this resolution. As representative of the Grown whom we 
regard the pivot of our treaty relations, and also by his personal kindness 
and friendship for the Indian Bulers, Lord Irwin, with his noble consort, 
has endeared himself to us all, and it was, therefore, a personal shock 
when we heard of the dastardly and insensate attack on the lives of Their 
Excellencies, None but an enemy of India could have conceived the 
(mischievous plan of concentrating the attack on a sympathetic Viceroy 
like Your Excellency at a time when you had been pleased to stake almost 
your career in the service of India and the Empire. The whole of the 
responsible India has felt terribly hurt at it and this resolution is merely 
a formal registering of the spontaneous feelings of the Princes and the 
people of the Indian States towards Your Excellency and our sense of 
abhorrence at the outrage referred to in the resolution. I have therefore 
great pleasure in supporting this resolution. 

His Highness the Mahaxaj Bana of Dholpur: Your Excellency; Your 
Highnesses : In rising to support the resolution, which has been moved by 
His Highness the Chancellor, 1 feel that I am voicing sentiments held not 
only within the Chamber, but also far beyond its walls. 

Both the Princes and people of this land, Your Excellency, have come 
to look upon you as their true friend, and we, who have been privileged to 
come in personal touch with you, and with Her Excellency Lady Irwin, 
possess this feeling in particular 

Erom times immemorial, the highest place has always been accorded 
to warm and feeling hearts in almost all our cultures and religions. Conse- 
quently when we hear of even the possible suffering of our friends we quite 
involuntarily suffer ourselves. In this case, we are thankful to know Your 
Excellencies and party were providentially preserved from serious injuries. 
Indeed, the outrage left you, by the testimony of all observers, entirely 
unperturbed. The perturbation, Your Excellency, was ours, and I feel 
sure that the only result of this shameful and ghastly attempt was further 
to convince you, if indeed you needed convincing, of the warm place that 
you hold in our esteem, and may I add affection. 

His Highness the Chief of Sangli : Your Excellency ; Your Highnesses : 

I join in the detestation and indignation which have been expressed at 
the dastardly outrage recently perpetrated on Their Excellencies the Viceroy 
and Lady Irwin. It is no exaggeration to say that no Viceroy in modem 
times has succeeded, as His Excellency has done, in winning the love, 
admiration and gratitude of the people and Princes of India by his great 
endeavours for their welfare. Her Excellency, too, has won our hearts by 
the distinguished manner in which she has been seconding the noble efforts 
of Has Excellency:. It passes our conception how any human being could 
descend to such depths of depravity as to think of committing an attempt. 
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on the life of Their Excellencies. Such crimes are aUen ^ 

culture. Tlie hand of Providence has ^mistakably ‘*^3 

tTeir miraculous escape, and it would be impossible to 
and joy which the people as well as princes of India feel at it. With th 
words I support the resolution. 

His Excellency the Viceroy: My duty is to read the Resolution that 
has been formally moved : 

That the Chamber places on record its emphatic co^emn^ion of the 
recent insensate and dastardly ottenipt on the life of Their Excellencies 
.and tenders its heartiest congratulations on their most providential escape. 

Your Highnesses will perhaps allow me to strain the rules of order tom 
the Chair so far as, on behalf of Lady Irwin and on behalf of those travelling 
with me and on my own behalf, to thank you for the Resolution that you 
have moved and unanimously carried. During the four years that I have 
been in India Your Highnesses, both individually and corporately, have 
given me a greater cause for gratitude than 1 could easily recount. ^ And 
not th<^ least item in that gratitude demanding acknowledgment will be 
your motion this morning and the terms kindly used, and the generous way 
in w’hich it has been commented on by this House. T thank you. 

(The Resolution was carried unanimously.) 


Agendum No. 2. 

Resolution of condolence by His Highness the Maharaja of Patiala in 
<ionnection with the death of Their Highnesses the Maharaja of Dharatpur, 
the Maharaj liana of Jhalawar and the Raja of Tjunawada , and the ThahOre 
Saheh of Rajhot. 

His Highness the Maharaja ol Patiala: Your Excellency; Your High- 
nesses : Tt is w'ith heartfelt grief that T rise to move the following resolu- 
tion standing in my name: — 

“ That the Chamber of Princes records its heartfelt sorrow at the 
lamentable demise of Their Highnesses the Maharaja Sahib 
of Bharat pur, the Maharaj-Rana of Jhalawar, the Raja Sahib 
of Lunawada and the Thakore Saheb of Rajkot together with 
the sense of the loss thereby sustained by the entire Order of 
Princes; and offers its sincerest sympathies and condolence 
to the bereaved families.” 

The Angel cf Death exacts a heavy toll every year from our Order, creat- 
ing gaps which are difficult to fill. This year, too, has deprived us of the 
association of four of our Brothers — ^Their Highnesses the Maharaja Saheb 
of Bharatpiir, the Maharaj-Rana of Jhalawar, the Raja Sahib of Lunawada 
and the Thakore Saheb of Rajkot. His Highness of Bharatpur, who has 
been lost to us at the prime of his youth, regularly attended our Chamber 
meetings. His untimely demise followed by that of his devoted consort* 
w^as most tragic indeed and robbed us of a friend and a brother whose 
amiable disposition had endeared him to his friends. 

His Highness of Jhalawar was a keen sportsman and administrator, 
:and took a pron^inent part in the Princes meetings which led to the 
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formation of this Chamber. His Highness was a T^^^hy s^cimen of lEe 
famous .Thala olan of Eajputs and we are poorer without Jnm. 

Kis Highness the Kaja Sahib of Lunawada was a".lH'er>ettced and mu^ 
respected Euler and belonged to a very distinguished House, and his 
deprives ue of h progiesBive Prince of tbe older generation. 

His Highness theThakore Saheb.of Kajkot was young but he had already 
earned for himself a well-deserved reputation for “ 1 ““' 

structive adniinistrative qualities. He served his people well and he serv^ 
his Order too, and assisted us by his valuable advice even at the Bombay 
Conference lant June. 


i tun sure I voice the Heutiinents of tUe C3hHiiiber and the whole Order 
the Ruling Princes, whom it represents, when I express our heart-iel 
grief at these sad demises and offer our sincere sympathies and condo- 
lences to the bereaved families. 


to Highness the Maharaja Jam Saheb ol Hawanagar: Your Excel- 
lency ; Yoiir Highnesses : Hardly any words are needed in support of the 
Resolution. In the case, of His Highness of Bharatpur, it was a tragic end 
of a young career, fated almost in its beginning. His late Highness of 
Jhalawar was gifted with remarkable wisdom and sagacity, which would 
have been of value to us at the present moment. It is sad to feel 
that his kindly presence will no longer be among us in this Chamber. 


Nearer hoiiic, I will allude to the Raja fe'aheb of Lunavada and the 
Thakdre Saheb of Rajkot. Both were Rulers of exceptional popularity 
among their subjects and their friends. The Thakore Saheb of Rajkot who 
was a dear personal friend, kinsman and clansman, was labouring amongst 
his subjects when death overtook him suddenly and deprived us of a Ruler 
of great capacity passionately devoted to the interests of his people and 
his Order. 


With these few words, I beg to second the Resolution. 

His Excellency the Viceroy : The proposal has been moved and seconded 
that the Chamber of Princes records its heartfelt sorrow at the lamentable 
demise of Their Highnesses the Maharaja Sahib of Bharatpur, the Maharaj- 
Rana of Jhalawar, and the Raja Sahib of Lunawada, and the Thakore Saheb 
of Rajkot, together with its sense of the loss thereby sustained by the entire 
Order of Princes, and it offers its sincerest sympathies and condolences to 
the bereaved families. I would suggest that Your Highnesses might per- 
haps in accordance with your general cuetom desire to pass the Resolution 
by rising from your seats. 

(The Resolution was carried unanimously.) 


Agendum No. 3. 

Resplution of welcome by HU Highness the Maharaja of Patiala to Their 

Hlghneues the Maharaj-Bana of Jhalawar and the Baja of Narsingarh. 

His the Mahuaja of Patiala: Your Excellency; Your High- 

<1168868 : It gives me genuine pleasure to propose the resolution of welcome 
-to Their Highnesses the Maharaj-Bana of Jhalawar and the Baja Shhib ot 
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Narsinearh, who hnvf become members of this Chamber this year. ^ 

Their Highnesses are descendents of illustnous Houses 
boast of great traditions, chivalry, and civilization and have had the pr'J‘le8» 
of that broad outlook and training which is so essential to equip ^e p 
sent and future generations of Indian Rulers for the delicate task waiting 
them I have no doubt that both His Highness the Maharaj-Eana of 
Jlmlawor and His Highness the Raja Sahib of Narsingarh, who are promising 
memlierH of the Princely Order, will distinguish themselves by constructive 
administration o£ their States and by active interest m the Chamber and 
111) Unit pertains to (he well being of our Order. 

It is also mv pleasant task to-day to welcome in our midst fOT the first 
time our esteemed Brothers Their Highnesses of Bundi and Dungarpur 
Their Highnesses hove attended the Chamber for the first time to-day; but 
tlnoy (iro no! Mtranujers. Th.if 5 ChanibGr, as vvG know, bfiloii^s to all PriiiCBB^ 
and tlie nouto tnmRitionnl sta^e through ivhich India is passing to-day 
deinuiids active association of all farsighted Bulers in the common problems 
pertaining to the rihattihei* and to the interests of our Order and our sub- 
jects. Ak such, I irusi ihat we can confidently expect active participatioa 
in, and assc^ciation with, onr deliberations from our younger brother Princes. 

I feel I wovild bo failing in niy dirty if I, were not to add an informal 
word of welcome for the young Prince of Lunawada, who tliough a minor, 
has Hpeciallv arranged to be here to watch our procoedings to-day. I take 
it as an encouraging index of the growing interest of the younger Princes 
in our deliberations, T now beg to Tuove — 


“ That the Chamber of Princes offers its heartiest congratulations 
to Their Highnesses the Maharaj-Bana of Jhalawar and the 
Raja Sahib of Narsingarh on their assumption of powers, and 
welcomes them in its midst wishing them a long and prosperous 
fu.e.’' 


His Highness the Mahaiaja-Rana Saheh of Porbandar: Your Excellency; 
Your Highnesses : T have great pleasure in seconding the resolution just 
moved by His Highness the Chancellor. 

I readily join His Highness in congratulating His Highness The Maharaj- 
Bann of Jhalawar, m I have the happiness of knowing His Highness inti- 
mately since the time he was at Oxford. When I visited England in 1921, 
I remember spending many pleasant hours in his house at Oxford, and 
it delights me to w^eloome him to our Chamber as a brother Prince and a 
personal friend. I am equally delighted to associate myself in congratulat- 
ing and welcoming His Highness the Raja Saheb of Narsingarh whom we 
are glad to gee here to-day taking a diligent interest in the deliberations 
of this House. 


His Highness of Jhalawar will, I am sure, like his learned father, be an 
esteemed member of our Chamber and make valuable contribution to its 
work. 


I cordially wish all success to both Their Highnesses and commend this 
resolution for Your Highnesses' acceptance . 

His Highness the Maharawal of Dnngarpur: Your Excellency; 
Your Highnesses : On behalf of the Princes, whom His Highness the 
Chancellor has been kind enough to refer in his speech, I am authorised 
to rise and express our sincere thanks. I do so in no mere cpnveationalf 
form. 
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W(! all ai>preckitc and value fcliis cordial w'elcorne anti beg to uBSure Your 
Kxcellency and Your Highnesses of our desire to ofter our best in the service 
jf our respective States and of our Order. 

His Excellency the Viceroy : It has been proposed and seconded that the 
Chamber of Princes offers its heartiest congratulations to Their Highnesses 
the Maharaj Ran a of Jhalawar and the Ha] a Sahib of Narsingarh on their 
accession to their Gadis, and welcomes them in its midst wishing them a 
long and prosperous rule. Will your Highnesses signify your pleasure in 
regard to them by raising your hands? 

(^The Resolution was carried unanimously.) 


Agendum No. 4. 

To receive a ataiernent front llin hlighne^n the Maharaja of Fatiala reviewing 

the u'orh performed by the ('hamber of Princca during the past yeat . 

His Highness the Maharaja of Patiala: Your Excellency; Your High- 
nesses,: The Chancellor’s responsibility of presenting to the Chamber 
the annual review of the work accomplished is never a light one ; but on 
this occasion I approach it with more than ordinary diffidence. Since 
the last meeting of the Chamber, there have been so many develop- 
ments in the political situation both in this country and in England, 
of a kind calculated vitally to affect the interests of Your Highnesses, 
that were I to deal at any length with these events, I should occupy 
.a much longer portion of the time of the Chamber than I feel justified in 
doing. 

The first of these events of which 1 would take the opportunity of re- 
minding you is, of course, the publication of the Report of the Indian 
States Committee. In view of the space which is being allotted in our 
agenda to a discussion of the Report, I wall not attempt to anticipate that 
debate, but I feel I must voice even at this stage the general opinion of my 
Brother Princes that we regard that document, as being from the standpoint 
of the Indian States, a mixture of good and bad. Grateful as we are to 
Your Excellency for the sympathetic statesmanship which granted our re- 
quest, for an enquiry into the relations existing between ourselves and the 
Paramount Power and between ourselves and British India, I cannot refrain 
from remarking that the work of the Indian States Committee was neither 
as comprehensive nor as clear cut as, in our view, the importance of its task 
required. As Y'our Excellency is aware, an early opportunity was taken soon 
after the publication of the report, to elicit the views of a large number of the- 
States represented in this Chamber in regard to the Report. A large and re- 
presentative meeting was held at Bombay last June; and I should like to 
take this opportunity of expressing my deep obligation to my dear elder 
brother, His Highness the Maharaja of Bikaner, for the wise and stateman- 
like manner in which he guided the deliberations, and shouldered the heavy 
responsibilities, which fell upon him in the unavoidable absence, due tc ill- 
health, both of myself and of His Highness the Maharaja of Kashmir the 
Pro-Obaiicellor. His Highness the Maharaja of Bikaner’s services to the 
entire Order of Prinoes are so well known and so deeply appreciated by all of 
us, that 1 need do no more than say that his leadership on this oooasioD was 
part and parcel of that same great work in which he has always home so- 
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ijo the deputation of Princes and Ministers headed by His Highness the 
Maharaja of Bikaner at Poona; and the tentative opinions reached in the 
Bombay meeting were informally communicated to you. I take thig oppor* 
tunity of laying on the table, for record, a copy of the resolutions unanimous* 
]\ adopted at our Bonibay Conference. These ccnclusions have now, as a 
result of the labours of the last few weeks, been reduced to precise and 
formal shape, and wall, I hope, be regarded by Your Excellency as consti- 
tuting the considered opinion of the States represented in this Chamber. 

As Your Highnesses are well aware, the circumstances connected with, 
the appointment of the Indian States Committee led us, last year, to set up, 
a Special Organization in order to cope with the work entailed. I should 
like, as Chancellor, once mores to express my gratitude to those Princes 
Ministers who laboured so devotedly in this connection. We quioklv 
found that tlie publication of the Report of the Indian States Committee di^^ 
not place a term to the work which had to be done. Accordingly, it 
was resolved to continue the Special Organization for the present; and 
my Foreign Minister — Professor Biishbrook Williams — wag again sent to 
.England at the request of Your Highnesses in order to ensure that in the 
discussion of Indian affairs in that country, the existence and the interests 
-of the Indian States were not overlo^iked. We are glad to learn from the 
testimony of the highest quarters that the reputation of the Indian States 
stands firm in England; and I should like to take this opportunity of 
expressing our gratitude to my dear uncle His Highness the Maharaja Jam 
Sahib and my dear brother His Highness the Maharaja of Alwar for their 
efforts on our behalf in that country. After the lapse of a certain length of 
time, due to circumstances which I need not enumerate, we were so foT;- 
tunate as to secure, through the liberality of the Gwalior Government, thb 
services of our tried and valued friend Colonel Haksar as Director, Special 
Organization for a period of two years. Moreover, I and my colleagues 
of the Standing Committee have found ourselves at last enabled to take 
u step w hicli wc have long recognised as a desidenitum, which is the estab- 
lishment of a permanent Chancellor’s Secretariat, wdth a separate staff 
and H separate Organization for the control of which we have been fortu- 
nate in securing the services of Sardar .Mir Maqbool Mahmood. Finally, 
w'e have established n Standing Committee of Ministers — an innovation, 
w'hich I am sure Your Highnesses will all agree, is likely to add much to 
the efficient and expeditious disposal of important business. 

It is in these ways that we have tried to equip ourselves for the work 
which lies immediately before us. Thanks to Your Excellency’s per- 
sonal sympathy towards the States, and clear sighted grasp of their im- 
portance, both actual and potential, we have now been placed in a posi- 
tion in which we shall find full scope for all our efforts. We, as well as 
British India, have every reason to express our deep gratitude to Your 
Excellency for those devoted labours, crowned with such conspicuous 
success, which charaterised your ambassadorial mission to England on 
behalf of Greater India this sunmier. With the recognition by the Prime 
Minister and Sir John Simon of the right of the States to appear as the 
third party in the Round Table Conference, we have attained a posititm of 
responsibility, in the affairs not merely of India but also of the Empire, 
which we shall labour to fill to the best of our ability. I do not oonoeal from 
Your Highnesses my conviction that the work which lies before us is both 
arduous and difficult. But I have every confidence that with the wisdom 
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-Ptinoes and of their advisors will prove equal to the task. 

Despite our pre-occupation with these all important matters to which 
I have referred so briefly, the routine work of the Standing Committee 
toontinued without intermission. Two meetings were held in March and 
•October respectively, and the following subjects were home on their 
4^enda : — 

1. Badio Broadcasting in British India and its application to Indian 
States. 

*2. Restrictions imposed on the possession, purchase and importa* 
tion of arms and ammimition for the personal use of the Rulers 
of States. 

-d. Representations of States on tho Railway Board, the Rates Ad- 
visory Board and the Tariff Board. 

4. Construction of dams in Indian States. 

5 . Revision of the rules for the adiuinistiatiou of Indian People’s 

Yamine Trust. 

6. Provision of a school at Satara for Junior Officers of the Indian 

Slates Forces. 

7. Air Navigation in Indian States. 

S. Dealings between Indian States and Capitalists and Financial 
Agents. 

t). Powers to be anveii to Councils of Administration of Indian Statea 
to offer troops to Government in emergency in the absence of 
the Ruler from the State. 

lO. Grant to Ruling Princes and Chiefs of the privilege of exercising 
censorship over telegrams. 

Out of these items the discussions on Radio Broadacsting and dealings 
with capitalists, etc., have been concluded and the summaries embodying 
the final recommendations of the Standing Committee will be presented to 
Your Highnesses during this Session. 

Questions relating to the possession, purchase and export of arms and 
ammunition by Ruling Princes and Chiefs, and their subjects in the States 
and in British India, are still under examination. The scope of the subject 
however, has been widened in order include the consideration of two 
important points, namely restrictions regarding possession, purchase, etc. of 
arms and ammunition by State officials and lending citizens or individuals; 
and restrictions on the authorities of the States regarding licences, sale 
cpid purchase of arms and ammunition within their territories. The 
matter was referred to a Joint Committee of representatives of the Gov- 
ernment of India and of the Indian States Ministers and its report in 
the form of a suppiementary memorandum was discussed by the Standing 
Committee in October last when an attempt was made to meet, as far aa 
possible, all reasonable suggestions from the States and to remove practical 
aifiiculties now experienced. The proceedings of the Standing Committee 
are now under examination by the Government of India, and I am con- 
fident that before long a workable compromise will be acoompHabed. 



The questions of representation of States on the Eailway Board, Bates^ 
Advisory Jiourd, and Tariff Board have been postponed for the present, 
as it was felt that such questions could be discussed more fruitfully after 
the relevant recommendations of the Butler Committee had been con- 
sidered. 

The question of the construction of dams has been found to possess a 
legal aspect also, as proper bases for the fixing of liability in case of 
dtunage and the veniu- to decide such ipiestions have to be determined. 
The question has accordingly been referred to a Special Sub-Committee 
and it is proposed to bring this question again before the next Standing 
Committee. 

The disposal of question regarding revision Ol the Eules for the admi- 
iiislrutdon of Indian People's Famine Funds awaits the receipt of certain 
information which the Political Secretary has, at our request, sought from 
the Honorary Secretary of the Trust. Wt hope to be able to dispose of 
this question satisfactorily before long. 

The proposed scheme for a School au Satara for Junior Officers of the 
Indian State Forces, revealed difference of opinion amongst the Standing 
Committee members as some of us felt that it may be cheaper and more 
desirable to leave to the State concerned the primary military training 
of its junior officers through its own arrangement or in co-operation with 
other States, and to arrange for their later training at Staff College, 
Quetta or elsewhere. Finally it was decided that the States concerned 
should be circularised and asked to give definite assurances as to the num- 
ber of Cadets forthcoming annually in eiicli case, it being made clear that 
if the scheme was not fully supported it would have to be dropped. I 
believe the States are being addressed through usual channels. 

The question of the grant to Euling I’rinces and Chiefs of the privilege 
of exercising censorship over telegrams, particuiarly in emergencies, was 
referred to a Joint Committee of States’ Ministers and Government of 
India Officers, and the preliminary points which emerged from the dis- 
cussions of this Committee are now being examined by the departments 
concerned of the Govcrnnient of India. This subject, as we all feel, is 
important from the view point of public safety and law and order in the 
States, and we foresee no practical objection from the Telegraph Depart- 
ment of the Government of India to the desired extension of censorship. 
As such the States have a right k> expect from Your Excellency and the 
Government of India that they will appreciate the difficulties of the States 
in this matter and will examine this question with a sympathetic deter- 
mination to help the States’ governments. 

The procedure to be adopted for the mobilization during an emergency 
6f Indian States Forces Units, earmarked for the service oi the Empire, in 
the absence from India of the Euler concerned -was also disposed of by the 
Standing Committee, and since only a few States are direcUy concerned a 
formal reference to Chamber has been obviated, in the special circumstances 
of this case. T would, therefore, content myself by remarking that the 
voluntary nature of the arrangements has been maintained, and it is 
recommended that the Councils of Administration in such cases may be 
aiithorised by the Eulers concerned to take necessary action. The States 
concerned will be addressed accordingly. 
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We have also hftd many prolonged sittings to discuss the intricate 
question of Air Navigation, and I am sure Your Highnesses win be glad to 
learn that we have reached a compromise in the Standing Committee which 
-ensures the sovereignty over the air to the States concerned, and reserves 
our fiscal and other interests involved, making provision simultaneously, 
for necessary co-operation with the Oovernment of India in the interest of 
dischfirging intemational obligi!i.tionsj9l’'^^^S behalf, and for the security of 
India as a whole. This happy result was mainly secured through the 
constructive statesmanship of my colleagues, Their Highnesses of Bikaner, 
Kashmir and Bhopal and the sweet reasonableness of the Political Secre- 
tary and other experts of the departments concerned of the Government of 
India. The final summary embodying the result of the compromise is now 
under the examination of the Government of India, and I hope it will be 
placed before Your Highnesses in due course. 

Apart from these questions, the Standing Committee also discussed cer- 
iain questions informally. In this connection, it was decided, in view of 
Your Excellency's remarks in the opening address last year, to let the 
armorial bearings as they have been fixed on the walls of the Chamber, 
for sesthetic effect, without any attempt at arranging them according to 
precedence. Moreover, certain minor changes were effected in the sum- 
mary regarding construction of Tramways, so as to embody accurately the 
intention of the compromise which was the basis of the summary. I 
may be permitted to add in this connection that as desired by many of my 
brother Princes, an attempt is being made to expedite examination of the 
connected question of applying same principles to compensation by new 
railways. The Standing Committee also recorded their thanks, to which 
X am sure all of Your Highnesses will subscribe, to His Excellency for 
the facilities and courtesies extended dming the illness and regarding 
arrangements for the funeral of our brother the late lamented Maharaja 
Sahib of Bharatpur, as also later regarding funeral rites of his noble con- 
sort. 

It is also my duty to inform Your Highnesses that in addition to the 
consideration of the topics mentioned above, we of the Standing Com- 
mittee, have, at our informal meetings, been concentrating on many im- 
portant questions, arising out O'f Butler Eeport and relating to the recent 
political developments, which have already been considered by Your High- 
nesses at the informal meetings last week. These informal meetings now 
provide an opportunity for transaction of important matters, as a supple- 
ment to our meetings here. 

Before I conclude this statement, I feel I must express my deep and 
sincere obligations to Your Excellency, on behalf of the Standing Com- 
mittee, for your unfailing kindness and courtesy. Whenever I and my 
colleagues have approached you, we ijave always received constructive 
advice and sympathy, which we value as the expressions of a true and 
earnest friend of our Order, of the Indian States and of India. Moreover, 
I would be failing in my duty, if I were not to record my indebtedness to 
my colleagues of the Standing Committee and to His Highness the 
Maharaj-Bana of Hholpnr who, as substitute member, attended our Stand- 
ing Committee meetings, for his valuable contributions tow'a.rds the success 
of our labours; and last but not the least, I must record our obligations 
to the Political Secretary, Sir Charles Watson, whose assistance ancT reason- 
ableness have been invaluable, as also co his Deputy, and other officers of 
the departments of the Government of India, who have (?oiitributed tov/ards 
the transaction of our work. 



Copy of resolutioDF. adopted at the Conference of Ruling Princes held 
$J[> Bombay in June 1929, 


Without prejudice to the final expression of views of the Indian States 
on the Report of the Indian States Committee, and to such future action 
as may bo deemed advisable by the Indian States — 

(1) This Informal Conference of the Indian States records its satisfac- 
tion at the Indian States Committee’s recognition, in certain im- 
portant respects, of the correct position of the States as instanced 
by their findings : — 

(a) That the Treaties, Engagements and Sanads have been made 
with the Crown, and that the relationship of the States to 
the Paramount Power is a relationship to the Crown; 

(/») Tlifit thet-e Tro!it:a‘s. ami Sanads are of continu- 

ing and binding force as between the States which made them 
and the Crown; 

(c) That it is not correct to say that the Treaties with the Indian 

States must be read as a whole; 

(d) That the Viceroy, and not the Govemor-iOeneral-in-Counciljj 

should in future be the Agent for the Crown in all dealings 
with the Indian States. 

(2) Whilst welcoming the attainment by British India of her due place^ 
among the Britisli Dominions under the a‘gis of the British 
Crown, this Conference expresses its gr’atification at the Indian 
States Committee's recognition — a corollary of the true constitu- 
tional position of the States — that the relationship between the 
Paramount Power and the Princes should not be transferred with- 
out the iigreenietit of the Primies to any third t)arty, which re- 
cognition leaves the door open for negotiation between the States 
and British India with a view to arriving at an equitable and 
satisfactory arrangement on terms fair and honourable alike to 
British India and the Indian States. 

(3) This Conference expresses its appreciation of the recognition of 
some of the claims of the States ta relief from existing financial 
arrangements which adversely affect the States and their people 
in a variety of directions; and expresses its hope that the per- 
sonnel find })roei‘duTe of the ‘.ndej'ondent Export Committee 
which it is proposed should explore the financial and fiscal pro- 
blems shall he settled in consiiltaiion between all the parties con- 
cerned . 

(4) This Conference expresses its disappointment at certain unsatisfac- 
tory aspects of the Report which are prejudicial to the interests 
of the States, and of India as a whole, as well as of the Empire, 
such as: — 

(a) the failure of the Committee, after its admission that Sovereign- 
ty is divided between the Crown atid the States, to draw Any 
such dividing line as would place the rights of the Crown 
in regard to the States upon a definite, as exposed ta a dis- 
cretionary basis; 



{b) the assertion of the CcMcnmitted that mterventiosL on the part of 
the Paramount Power, which is not justified by the spirit and 
letter of the Subsisting Engagements, may be justified on the 
score of Imperial necessities and the shifting circumstances 
of time; 

(c) the omission of the Committee to recommend that the existing 

machinery be made satisfactory and effective for the purpose 
of adjudicating upon matters affecting Subsisting Engage- 
ments, such as the internal autonomy of the States and dis- 
putes between the States and the "British Government or 
British India or between States Inter se ; 

(d) the (‘,<>ntenti(»n of t)u‘ (.'(iiriniil roe that usage and suffrarice, \ntij- 

out the free consent of the States, and executive decisions are 
capable of themselves of modifying and impairing rights 
solemnly guaranteed by Treaties and Engagements and re- 
affirmed by successive Royal Proclamations; 

(e) the failure of the Committee to distinguish between Sanads that 

are in the nature of agreements with, and those that were 
imposed upon, the States; 

(/) the implied opinion of the Committee that usage based upon the 
cases of individual States is a source of paramountcy appli- 
cable to the States as a whole, despite their admission that 
the Treaties cannot be read as a whole; and 

{g) the failure of the Coirimittee to provide effective means of se- 
curing to the States their rights in matters of common con- 
cern to India ns a whole. 

(5) I^his (\)titererK'c l)elit;‘ves that these and other questions now at 

issue between the British authorities and the States, and between 
the States and British India, can at the present stage best be 
solved in personal discussion with His Excellency the Viceroy 
and by recourse to frank and friendly negotiations; and authorizes 
the Standing Committee of the Chamber of Princes to take such 
necessary action between the present date and the meeting of 
the Chamber of Princes m February as would facilitate this 

task. 

(6) This Conference authorizes the Princes on the Standing Committee 
to communicate informally to His Excellency the Viceroy, ac the 
meeting to be held at Poona on the 28tli June, its tentative \iewa 
regarding the various hudiugs and recommendations of the Indian 
States Committee. 

(7) This Conference re-affirms the Resolution of the Princes to devote 

to the moral and material progress of the subjects of the States the 
advantages resulting from the removal of those inequitable finan- 
qial burdens under which the States at present labour. 

(8) This Conference, while appreciating the response already made in 

certain directions, invites the attention ot dates' Governments to 
thn lUsolution regarding essential Reforms passed in the Cham- 
ber of Rrinces on the 23rd February 1928, and emphasizes once 
again the supreme importance of giving full, effect to it. 



HiB BighnesB tbie Mabarala of Bikaner: Your Excellency; Your High- 
nesses : The hour is getting late, and there is a very heavy programme of 
lousiness before our House this session, so I will not take up your time by 
making a lengthy speech dealing with the work done by His Highness the 
Chancellor, or alluding to the various points he has mentioned in his state- 
ment today. But it is with much pleasure that 1 rise to move a vote of 
thanks to His Highness the Maharaja of Patiala for his services and labours 
in the interests of the Princes and States which have again devolved upon 
His Highness as Chancellor during the past 12 months. I should like 
to be permitted to tender my warm thanks to His Highness for the more 
than generous terms in which he has alluded to me, and I also wish to 
associate myself wholeheartedly with the tribute that he has paid to 
Colonel Haksar, Director of our Special Organisation, to Professor 
Rushbrook- Williams, Joint Director in charge of the London Branch of 
our Organisation and to Mir Maqbool Mahmood, Secretary to His 
Highness the Chancellor. 

His Highness the Maharala of Dewas (SSnior Branch): Your Excellency ; 
Your Highnesses : It affords me very great pleasure indeed to join voices 
with my esteemed brother His Highness the Maharaja of Bikaner in ex- 
pressing our gratitude to His Highness the Chancellor for his wholehearted 
-devotion to duty in that capacity. I think it is only fair to state, and I 
trust His Highness the Chancellor would not object to the phrase, that he 
has been a very willing and a very loyal servant of the Order. I think it 
will be agreed that serving others is one of the greatest privileges of life 
and while one who has willingly and faithfully served others is entitled to 
the rare satisfaction which can be derived from the consciousness of duty 
honestly performed, those who have been served owe to him the duty of 
publicly acknowledging their gratitude for such services. 

As I view the position, I can honestly say that we owe him much. We 
-owe him the gift of the services for a protracted period of one of hig 
ablest ofiBcers who has rendered valuable service. We owe it to him 
to acknowledge that throughout the past twelve months he has kept the 
wheels of the machinery known as the Chancellor's Secretariat moving, 
and we owe to his very generous support towards making it possible, 
of course with others of our large-hearted brothers, to achieve the work 
that has been done during the last 18 months and more. Indeed, so 
keen is he in keeping >U8 all up to the mark and so zealous in our cause that 
sometimes we have felt aggrieved at the flood of Circular letter® which he 
continually pours down upon us with the noble object of ensuring that no 
matter of importance to our interests should be overlooked or their dis- 
l) 08 al delayed. 

In conclusion I would merely say that he has laboured incessantly in 
^he discharge of his sacred trust and therefore he is entitled to our pro- 
found gratitude. 

(A vote of thanks to His Highness the Chancellor was carried unani- 
mously.) 

His Highness the Maharaja of Patiala: With Your Excellency’s permis- 
sion I beg to thank my brother, His Highness of Bikaner and Hig Highness 
of Dewas (Senior Branch) and all Their Highnesses for their appreciation 
•of my humble work. 



His Excelleaoy tlie Viceroy: That concludes our business for the day 
with the exception of one remark that it may be convenient to make. I un- 
derstand that a suggestion has been made, for the convenience of transaction 
of other important business, that it might suit some, perhaps all of ^onr 
Highnesses, if the vario\is elections that take place at the end of our session 
took place at some earlier date than the last day. 1 do not know what da> 
"Xour Highnesses would find most convenient— tomorrow or the day after. 
It means, so far as I am concerned, merely the transposition of our 
Highnesses’ work and I am entirely in Your Highnesses’ hands with regard 
to the arrangement of business. 

His Higliness the Maharaja of Patiala; February 27th, if that would be 
convenient to Your Excellency.,.^ 

His EwUency the Viceroy; That is Thursday. If that is generally 
acceptable to the Chancellor and Your Highnesses, I shall ask Sir Charles 
Watson to iredraft the work card accordingly. 

The Hon’ble Sir Oharlaa Watson : May I ask if the elections are to take 
plaee before the other business, or whether that is to be the lost item on 
Thursday? 

His Excellency the Viceroy : I take, it that it will be the intention of the 
House that this be the first item on Thursday, and that what business 
has been arranged that day should take place after we have had the 
elections. We shall now have the photograph. 

This concluded the proceedings of the day. 



PBOOEEDINOS 07 THE 8E00ND DAY. 

February 26ih, 1980. 


The following HuUng Princes and Chiefs were presenfe:— 

Ktftltiiiir. 

Hia Highness the Maharaja of Kashmir. 


Oantral l&dia. 


The Kao of Alipura. 

His Highness the Nawab of Bhopal. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Charkhari. 
His Highness the Maharaja of Datia. 
His Highness the Maharaja of Dewas 
(Senior Branch). 


His Highness the Maharaja of Alwar. 
His Highness the Maharaja of Bikaner. 
His Highness the Maharao of Bundi. 
His Highness the Maharaj-Kana of 
Dholpur. 


His Highness the Kaja of Jhabna. 
His Highness the Kaja of Narsingarh. 
His Highness the Maharaja of Panna. 
His Highness the Baja of Bajgarb. 
His Highness the Maharaja of Bewa. 
His Highness the Baja of Sitaman. 


His Highness the Maharawal of Dnngar* 
par. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Jodhpur. 
His Highness the Maharaja of 
Kishengarh. 

His Highness the Maharao of Kotah. 


Bajpntana. 


Punjab 

His Highness the Nawab of Bahawalpur. 
His Highness the Maharaja of 
Kanurthala. 

His Highness the Nawab of Malerkotla. 


Statea. 

His Highness the Baja of Mandi. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Patiala. 
His Highness the Maharaja of Sirmur. 
His Highness the Baja of Suket. 


Western India States. 

His Highness the Maharaja of j His Highness the Baj Saheb 
Porbandar. j Wankaner. 


The Nawab of Baiasinor, 
The Baja of Bansda. 

The Pant Sachiv of Bhor. 
The Maharana of Danta. 


''rhe Baja of Baudh. 


Bombay. 

'’j ' The Chief of Jamkhandl. 

j The Baia of Lunawada. 

I His Highness the Maharaja of Bajpipla. 

I His Highness the Chief of Sangli. 

Bihar and Orissa. 

j The Kaja of Tolcfier. 


Tlie Baja of Baghat. 


Fujab. 

! The Baja of Kalsia. 


trnited Provinces. 

His Highness fhc Bnj.i of Tehr} (Qarhwal). 
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Asendmn No. 5. 

^iatement from Hie Highness iho Maharajn of Kapurthala regarding his 

work as a representative of India at the meeting of the Leanua of 

Nations in 1929. ^ 

His BxceUency the Viceroy; I call upon Hig Highness the Maharaja of 
Ivapurthala to present his statement regarding his work as a representative 
of India at the meeting of the League of Nations in 1929. 

Hie Highness the Maharaja of Kapiirthala: This is the third time that 
I have had the privilege of apprearing in this Chamber to report as a mem- 
■b^er of the Indian Delegation to the Assembly of the League of Nations at 
Heneva, and I must once more acknowledge the honour of serving with 
the Indian Delegation as a Ruling Prince of India. There were reasons of 
a personal nature which made my attendance at Geneva not altogether 
easy to arrange this year, but, in the circumstances in which the invitation 
was extended to me, I felt that I could not refuse it, although it involved 
A rearrangement of my plans. 

I shall state shortly the reasons for which the Assembly of 3929 must 
he regarded as one of the most important so far held. But I must, first 
of all, mention a fact which made this Assembly bpecinlly memorable 
from the point of view of India, and that is that' the Indian Delegation 
was led for the first time by an Indian, by friend Sir Muhammad 
Habibullah. The members of our Order are always readv to show their 
sympathy with the legitimate aspirations of the leaders of British India, 
and I am sure that we shall agree in welcoming this recognition of their 
desires. If, as we may hope, the honour of leading the Delegation falls 
upon one of us in the near future, we shall confidently relv upon receiving 
their support. 

Sir Muhammad discharged his difficult task in a manner which not 
-only accorded with his distinguished record but enhanced it. The Dele- 
gation was indebted to his good judgment and his statesmanship, and I 
hope also that the presence of a member of Your Highnesses’ Order served 
to strengthen its prestige and that my own previous experience at Geneva 
was not without value. I need hardly say that the relations between Bir 
Muhammad and myself were not merely correct but cordial. 

My other colleagues were Sir Ewart Greaves, who has been a distinguish- 
ed Judge of the Calcutta High Court and who took charge of the legal 
Side of our work, Sir Chunilal Mehta, who has had great experience of 
business and of public service in Bombay, Sir Geoffrey Corbett, who 
was until lately Secretary to the Government of India in the Commerce 
Department, and finally, Syed Raza Ali, of the Indian Public Service 
Commission, to whom I am indebted for having acted as my deputy in 
much of the Committee work. Sir Muhammad Habibullah and Sir 
Geoffrey Corbett represented two departments of the Government of India 
which are closely concerned with the work of the League and that was 
a most useful innovation. I think that all my colleagues felt themselves 
handicapped by their lack of previous experience at Geneva, and we have 
galled attention in our official report to the importance of continuity in 
the personnel of the Delegation to the Assembly. The British Delegation, 
'Sme Minister, the Secretary of State for 
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Foreign Affairs and the President of the Board of Trade, as well as Lord 
Cecil of Cbelwood, whose influence at Geneva is very great, was probably 
as sfrong a Delegation as has ever attended the Assembly. Tt was notable 
also for the fact that two of its eight members were women The British 
Dominions were also strongly represented. 

It is interesting to observe how useful and valuable the Assembly is for 
the opportunities which it affords for the different parts of the British 
Empire to keep in touch with one another through their representatives at 
Geiievn. The Assemblv each year serves as a sort of informal Imperial 
Confertmeo and pJays not a small i)art in maintaining the solidarits of the 
British Empire. 

'ihe Assembly of last September differed noticeably from the previous 
Assemblies whieli 1 have had the honour of attending — those of 1926 and 
,1927. The first of these occasions was remarkable for the entry of 
Germany into the League, and though no single event of so much dramatic 
interest occurred last September, the Assembly of 1929 will be remembered 
for its great activity and for the definite progress which was made in inter- 
national relations. Since the failure of the Geneva Protocol of 1924 the 
League has betni engaged in a steady consolidation of its position, and 
several years have been occupied in sound development without any con- 
spicuous achievements. The attitude of the British Government of the day 
exercises a strong influence on the general policy of the League and the 
late Conservative (rovernment, while nonetheless sincere in their faith in 
the League', favoured, in Mie J.eague’s own interests,, a cennparatively slow 
ovoUiiion and the devclo^jmcnt of a tradition. The present Labour Gov- 
ernment naturally supports the more rafhd application of new methods, and 
its adv(.;nt to power was undoubtedly a stimulus to the active prosecution of 
the ideas with wdiich the League is associated. 

'J’he British Prime Minister, Mr. Eamsay MacDonald, was himself 
present during the greater part of the first week of the Assembly, and he- 
opened tlie general debate with a remarkable speech which strongly influ- 
enced the 8 ulisequf 3 nt proceedings. The fact that it reviewed practically the 
whole field of British foreign policy was welcomed as evidence that Great 
Britain intended to base her foreign policy as a whole upon the principles of 
tin*. League. The speech contained an important passage on the subject of 
future rel!iti{)n8 between the East and the West. This passage referred, 
primarily, to the negotiations with Egypt, but it was of general application, 
and as such it was welcomed with warm appreciation by the First Pelegate- 
cf China. I m.ay perhaps digress here to deal with a point which is of 
special interest to Eastern countries. Tt has been a matter of regret that 
China has not hitherto been able to take an adequate part in the work of 
the lieague, and when the National Government first established itself it 
appeared to be inclined to regard the League with some suspicion. Ohina= 
v/as very ably represented at the last Assembly and there is now evidence 
that she is satisfied of the impartiality and good will of the T.eague, and la 
fully prepared to co-operate with it. ' This will obviously do much to pro- 
mote the development of relations between Asia and the League. 

The most important feature of Mr. MaoBonald's speech was his 
announoement that Great Britain intended to sign the Optional Clause of 
the Statute of the Permanent Court of International Justice. States which 
ditive not signed that clauae need not refer the disputes in which they aw 



involved to the jurisdiction of the Court except by mutual consent in each 
particular case. The signature of the clausc^^ provided that it is ratified, 
means that all disputes of a legal charncteT between States which have 
signed it inust be settled by the Court. It has always been felt that the 
States ot the British Plmpii'e should act together in the mutter of accepting 
the compulsoj-y jurisdiction of the Court. Until recently there was general 
agreement in the British Empire that the time was not ripe to accept so 
serious an obligation. But it was now felt that the reputation of the 
Court as a fully competent and impartial tribunal was established and that 
there need be no further hesitation in taldng a step w^hich would have a 
profound influence on international confidence and would facilitate the re- 
duction of armaments. After considerable discussion a declaration of 
.acceptance was drawn up which suited the complex circumstances of the 
British Empire, f will not go into technical details except to say that 
iihis declaration provides that inter-imperial disputes shall be settled other- 
wise than by reference to the International Court, and that questions which 
though legal in their nature, may yield more satisfactorily to treatment by 
political methods, can, if desired, l)e j-efeired to the Council of the League 
for consideration before they go to the Court. By the time the Assembly 
was over, the Optional Clause had been signed by all the British Empire 
States and by various others who followed their example, and a notable 
advance towards the peaceful settlement of disputes had been recorded. 

The most distinguished of the speakers who followed Mr. Kamsay 
MacDonald were Monsieur Briand, then Prime Minister of France, and the 
late Dr. Stresemann, then Foreign Minister of (lennany. In Dr. 
Stresemann’s case it was his last speech, for he died wn'thin a few weeks. 
His death is a, loss not only to his friends, among whom 1 count myself, 
and to his country, to the interests of which he made himself a martyr, 
but to the whole world, which has benefited by the conciliatory police which 
he pursued. 1 would pay my tribute to him as a great statesman who. as 
has been well said, took upon himself the task of recovering by peajeful 
methods the position which his country had lost by the methods war, 
He lived long enough to see the justification of his jxilicy and its ar cept- 
ance by, his countrymen. 

Both Monsieur Briand and Dr, Stresemann spoke on disarmament, but 
naturally from points of view which were somewhat different if not opposed. 
The German Government, like others whose policy is in favour of a general 
and substantial reduction of armaments, is dissatisfied with the position in 
which this matter rests at present. The French Government, and others 
whose circumstances are similar, have to act in conformity with a public 
opinion which has bitter and painful memories and which is hard to satisfy 
in regard to security. The promising feature of the disarmament problern 
at the time of the Assembly was the state of the negotiations between Great 
Britain and the United States of America on the naval question, and all 
parlies were agreed that an understanding between the Naval Powers would 
ido much to facilitate progress towards a general agreement. 

Another matter of great general interest which was dealt with by both 
Monsieur Briand and Dr.^ Stresemann was the idea known as the '* United 
States of Europe*'. This is an idea about which there has been much 
discussion and propaganda in intellectual circles in Europe^ but to wlaich 
Monsieur Briand was the first practical statesman to lend his authority. 



He did not give any precise definition of his conception of it, alUiough ho^ 
led it be known that he proposed to do so before the next Assembly in 
order that it might be further and more definitely, discussed. But he 
expressed his opinion that there ou‘^ht. to be some regular machinery by 
means of which the States of Euroi^c could consult together with a view 
to collaboration on matters of common interest, particularly in the economic 
sphere but also to some extent in the field of politics. Biu'Dpe is divided 
up into \inits which foi* the purposes of modern economic production are 
too small. How to produce large scale economic units without undue 
sacrifice of political independence and without arousing suspicions and 
aritagonisms elsewhere is the problem. Dr. Stresemnnn gave a cautious 
approval to the idea. He pointed out that the T^taigue was not strictly 
concerned with a Ocnilnentrl pi'nblein ; he would not associate himself 
with any combination wdiich might he directed against the interests of 
other Continents; hut he thought that there was no doubt ttial economic 
interests were being greatly damaged by national exclusiveness and that 
anything which tended towards n more rational organisation of industry 
would bo to the eeciuomic advantage not only of the countries which took 
part in such arrangements but even to the w^hole world. The application 
of the idea presents many practical difficulties, particularly in relation to 
the British Empire, not only because so much of the Empire is geopraphi- 
caily outsirle Europe, but because so many of the economic problems of 
the Empire are fundamen tally different from those of Europe. The 
development of the initiative which Monsieur Briand took this year will 
be uwuiited with groat interest. 

One of the aspects of the Ijoague’s activity which is of most direct 
interest to India is its work on social and humanitni’ian subjects, i took 
part, ns I hav(' done in previous years, in the discussions of the Committee 
to which these subjects are referred. The League has done and is doing- 
much excellent work in this field, both in regard to collecting, comparing 
and distributing information as to the laws and methods of different 
countries, so that each may have the benefit of the experience of the 
others, and also in promoting agreements and co-operation in matters of 
international concern. T had occasion previously to express a warning 
agaiu'^i ^he ten .cnc) to look upon Eastern social ?oi. dilions with Western 
pre-coiiccptions, and I think that this warning has borne fruit. A special 
enquiry was conducted recently into the international traffic in women' 
and children, and this enquiry dealt with conditions in America, in Europe 
and in the Near East, A desire had been expressed and had received 
general support that this enquiry should be extended to other countries and 
in particular to those of the East. But it was recognised that the methods 
and personnel of the enquiry would have to be altered to suit the different 
conditions of the new field of the enquiry. I announcod that the enquiry 
would be welcomed in India on the understanding that these alterations 
were satisfactorily carried out. Your Highnesses will not need to be lold 
that there is a gi*eat interest taken abroad in the social conditions of India 
and at the same time there is not a little misunderstanding. T thought 
it would be a useful service if T took advantage of the opportunity which 
the Assembly affords of eradicating some of this misunderstanding and of 
supplying authoritative evidence of the very significant changes which are 
beginning to take place in India. I will not weary the Oliamber h\ re- 
peating facts wffiich are within Your Highnesses’ knowledge, and T would' 
only mention that in attempting to do justice to the progress which is^ 



being made in British India, I did not fail to give some account of the 
movement of reform which is also to be observed in the Indian States. 

I said that at any rate in the more wealthy and propressive States the 
advancement of ideas was no less marked than in British India, and that 
indeed some of the States were ahead of British India in certain important 
respects. I named certain Princesses of Your Highnesses’ Order who have 
played a conspicuous and distinguished part in the movement which ia 
growing up in such a promising fashion among the women of India. 

A notable advance was made this year in the campaign for dealing 
effectively with the deplorable traffic in dangerous dnigs. This is a matter 
in which we in India have a strong interest. For the good of other 
countries we have made great sacrifices in the export of opium ; yet we have 
been suffering considerably from the illicit importation of manufactured 
drugs such as morphine, heroin and cocaine and in the absence of control 
the improper consumption of these drugs might become a great national 
evil as it has already become in some other parts of the world. The 
manufacture of these drugs is known to be enormously in excess of medi- 
cal and scientific requirements. Hitherto most of the countries in which 
the factories are situated, while they have been persuaded with difl&culty to 
adopt certain measures for regulating the trade, have been imwiUirig to 
take effective steps to reduce manufacture to the quantities legitimately 
required. This year they agree to confer together with the object of 
limiting manufacture to medical and scientific requirements by interna- 
tional convention. This development is entirely due to the pressure of 
public opinion stimulated and mobilised by the League which has been 
able to establish the facts as to over-production, to expose the extent and 
methods of the illicit traffic and to lead reluctant Governments to recognise 
their responsibility for the damage which is being caused to the inhabitants 
of other countries by their failure to exercise proper control. This is a 
very good example of the influence which the League can usefully and 
legitimately exercise towards social and humanitarian reform. In matters 
of this sort an international conscience is being moulded which demands 
active measures and sooner or later secures their adoption. Governments 
have to watch these developments of opinion most closely in the interests 
of their prestige. None can afford to disregard the damage which their 
reputations may suffer if they fail to conform to the rising standards of 
civilization. 

These are, I think, the features of the Assembly’s work on which Your 
Highnesses are most likely to desire information. The Assembly also 
dealt with many other matters of varying degrees of importance, but I 
could not even summarise them without unduly trespassing upon the 
time of the Chamber. I would venture to refer those who may wish for 
further details to the official report of the Delegation which has been 
published. 

I would only make one further remarks. The annual meeting of lead* 
ing representatives of nearly all the countries of the world affords an un- 
exampled opportunity of personal intercourse, and much may be done, 
not only in the official meetings but equally perhaps on occasion s of a 
social nature, to promote the mutual enlightenment which is so necessary 
for the future harmony of international relations. There are many 
features of the very complex organisation of the Thitish Empire which 
foreigners find great difficulty in imderstanding and about which they 
show great curiosity. On none of these subjects is there more need for 



enhghtenmeat than in the case of the Indian States, and 1 venture to 
hope, indeed to think, that the presence of an Indian Prince in the Indian 
Belegation at Geneva does much to bring about an appreciation of our 
position and traditions. Social intercourse plays an important part in 
this work, and I have always done my best to maintain the high traditions 
of our Order in that respect. I have had the privilege of entertaining many 
notable statesmen and I Imve been received everywhere with the highest 
marks of distinction. Our prestige and our precedence are well recognised 
at Geneva, thanks to the distinguished conduct of those Princes who, besides 
myself, have served as Delegates at the Assembly. I am glad to sav 
that the same social privilege was accorded to me as on the two former 
occasions in 192G and 1927 The honours which we individually receive are 
a tribute to the whole of the Ruling Princes of India. 

I thank Your Excellency and Y'our Highnesses for your courteous atten- 
tion, 

Hifi Hiiglui688 the Maharaja of Patiala: Your Excellency; Your High* 

uesses : I am confident tiiat I voice the unanimous opinion of this House, 
when 1 rise co propose a vole of thanks to His Highness the Maharaja 
^ahib of Kapurthala for his valuable work as a member of the Indian 
Delegation to the League of Nations Assembly at Geneva last year. 
This was the third time that His Highness was invited to join the Indian 
Delegation to the League and every year he has amplv justified his 
selection. As remarked by His Highness, the social 'aspect of the 
Assembly at Geneva is not less important than its political record. The 
opportunity which Geneva offers, for the I'epresentafcives of the govern- 
ments of rlie world to meet and exchange ideas and to cultivate personal 
friendship is by no means a mean nchievement in the interest of World 
peace. As such a gathering, the international friendships, the broad out* 
look, the personal geniality, and a facile mastery both of English and 
French particularly equip His Highness of Kapurthala to play the role 
of our ambassador, and he has dehly deserved our vote of thanks for the 
third time by his record of work there. 

Your Excellency, wn of the Indian States have always believed in the 
posafbfJities of the League. It has not brought the millennium, it could 
not bring the millennium by pressing an electric button. No wonder that 
the slow but steady progress which such an institution must perforce 
make, because of its limitations, has damped the enthusiasm of tliose 
idealists who expected wonders from it. But the League has already 
made a constructive record of w’hich it need not blush; its future is full 
of promise. As such we have been happy to learn that this Session has 
secured the adherence of the British Empire to the optional clause, that 
a further advance was made towards disarmament, that China's suspi- 
cions are being eliminated, and that attempts have been made to ensure 
better understanding between the East and the West. We have also 
read with interest the proposal to organise a United States of Europe. 
Any such proposal, which attempts to bring nations together is a step 
in the right direction provided it proceeds on the correct basis and broad 
premises. I am sure that the constructive statesmanship of the various 
Delegates to the Assembly will ensure that healthy outlook and under- 
standing, which is essential to bring East and West nearer with lies of 
cultural and economic co- ordination. Your Excellency, I entirely agree 
with my friend His Highness of Kapurthala that the social and humani- 
tarian activities of the League are no less important than its political 
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^ichievements On this aide, we welcome the proposed control of traffic 
in dangerous drugs and 1 am sure we will all read with interest His 
Highness' illuminating speech at the fifth Committee on Social and 
Mumanitarian Questions. Last but not the least, let rae associate my- 
self with His Highness of Knpurthala’s remarks regarding the cordial 
relationship between the various members of the Indian Delegation. This 
was the first year w'hen an Indian had the honour of leading this dele- 
gation, and we are glad that the mutual relations of the Prince on the 
Delegation and the British Indian T/eader have been as they are desired, 
and as they were expected. I am confident that the future Indian Dele- 
gations, be they lead by an Indian Prince as we hope would be arranged 
before long, or by one of our British Indian compatriots, will conduct 
themselves in a manner worthy of the great traditions of India and the 
Indian States, and deserving of the great cause for w^hioh the League 
stands. 

Hit Highness the Maharaja ol Blkauer: Your Excellency; Your 
Highnesses : This is the third time tlmt His Highness the Maharaja of 
Kapurthala hss done credit to his own Order, which he particularly re- 
preaented at the League of Nations : and it has been my privilege before 
this to have addressed the Chamber in praise and grateful appreciation 
of the valuable services rendered by His Highness nt that great — perhaps 
the greatest — Assembly of the Nations of the World. 

In speaking on the Besolution I recall \vith much pleasure that His 
Highness is one of my oldest friends, amongst my brother Princes living 
today, with whom T have had the privilege of claiming warm friendship 
for the last 35 years, and whom I regard ns an older brother; and T know 
that His Highness will be the last person to think that I am lukewarm 
in seconding this resolution if. on account of the call upon nur time dui'ing 
•this Session. I did not speak at length — though there are several things 
that I should like to have said today. 

An accomplished and cultured Prince, with more than half a century’s 
record of successful and wise reign over his people who are attached to 
him by sentiments of loyalty and devotion, does not need lengthy obser- 
vations in support of any praise justly due to him, or in appreciation of 
valuable work done at International gatherings, which enhance the prestige 
of his brother Princes and the Indian States, and thus, without any 
further remarks it is with sincere pleasure that T second this resoliitioTi . 

His Excellency the Viceroy: I should like to associate myself with 
what has been said by the mover and seconder of this resolution, and 
take the opportunity of adding my word of personal thanks to His Highness 
the Maharaja of Kapurthala for the valuable work that he has been able 
to do on behalf of India at the League of Nations. Your Highnesses 
have heard the motion which has been proposed and seconded. Will vou 
he pleased to signify your assent in the usual way? 

(The Resolution was carried unanimously.) 

His Highness the Maharaja of Hapiuthala: I thank Your Excellency 
lor the kind words in which you have referred to my work, and T can only 
say that I did my duty in the best way I could. 



Agendum No. 8. 


Resolution by His Highness the Nmvah of Maler Kotla that it be made 
clear in the Rules for the elections of the Chancellor and PrO'Chanccllor, 
and Members and Substitute Members of the Standing Committee that 
votes cast in favour of those candidates who have intimated their 
intention not to stand shall he considered as cancelled 

His Highness the Nawab ol Maler Kotla: Your Fixcellenc 3 y; Your High- 
nesses; The resolution which stands in iny name i*eads as follows: — 

“That it be made clear in the Eules for the elections of the Chancellor 
and Pro-Chancellor and Members and Substitute Members of 
the Standing Committco that votes cast in favour of those 
candidates who have intimated their intention not to stand 
shall be considered as cancelled/" 

This resolution does not require iiiuch elucidation. A resolution was 
passed last year that the Princes who do not wish to seek any particular 
election shall intimate their intention to that effect. The object of moving 
the present resolution is that votes may not bo wasted by being cast in 
favour of such members who are not seeking election. I therefore move 
this resolution and T commend it to Your Highnesses' acceptance. 

His Highness the Nawab of Bhopal: Your Excellency; Your High- 
nesses: I am in full agreement with His Highness the Nawab of Maler Kotla 
and have great pleasure in seconding the Eesolution. 

His Excellency the Viceroy: Any others of Your Highnesses desire to 
speak? If not, 1 will ]uit the motion. Those in favour of the resolution 
will signify their assent. 

(The Resolution was carried unanimously.) 


Agendum No. 6. 

Resolution by His Highness the Maharaja of Pniiala regarding amendment 
of Regulation 3 of Pari I of the First Regulations relating to the 
appointment of Chancellor and Pro-Chancellor. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Patiala: Your Excellency; Your High- 
nesses ; The amendment to rules which stands in my name speaks for 
itself- It may not be of immediate practical consequence, but is intended 
to remove a possible anomaly. Your Excellency may remember that 
originally, under our cionstitution, in the event of a casual vacancy in the 
office of the Chancellor, the member who secured the second highest 
number of votes at the previous election of the Chancellor officiated. That, 
as was pointed out by me last year in moving my resolution regarding the 
appointment of Pro- Chancellor, was open to three practical objections, 
which apply equally to the existing rules under which, in the event of the 
Pro-Chancellor's absence or incapacitation, the Prince who secures second 
highest number of votes at the election of the Chancellor officiates. Stated 
briefly, these objections are: — ^First, that should a Chancellor elected un- 
animously proceed out of India and tlie Pro -Chancellor also bo incapacitat- 
ed or absent from India, obvious difficulties would arise as to who it to 
act for the latter. Second, at the time of the election of the ChanceDof^ 
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the Chamber coneentrates primarily on the election of its Chancellor, and 
is apt to forget that the Prince who secured the second highest number of 
votes, may have to officiate. Moreover, the Prince, who would obviously 
be best suited to act for tlic PrO'(yhuncelloi' may, for obvious reasons, . 
not like to contest election, witli the proposed Chanoellor. This under the 
existing rules, would deprive the Chamber of his diretdion and help in 
the event of both the Chancellor and the Pro-Chancellor proceeding out 
of India, or otherwise getting incapacitated. This argument is stronger 
this year than even last year, since our revised rules provide that those 
Princes who do not wish to contest any particular election should declare 
accordingly. Moreover, tbe Chancellor and the Pro-Chancellor become 
ex-ofji.cio members of the Standing Committee, and it may happen that the 
Prince who stood second on the list of the Chancellor’s election may not 
be even a member of the Standing Committee. Under the existing regu- 
lations, the absence of the Chnncellor and Pro-Chnncellor will make such 
a Prince ex-officio member of the Standing Committee, and will thus place 
on him the onerous responsibility of directing the work of the Standing 
Committee. This ma^^ (intrust thes(' duties to n Prince who is out of 
touch with the work of the Standing Committee, which must detract from 
the efficiVney and continuity of policy of the work of the Committee. 

My proposed amendment attempts to eliminate these objections, and 
follows as a natural corollary to the resolution regarding appointment of 
a Pro-Chancellor, which we adopted last year. As such, L beg leave to 
move the amendment which reads as follows: — 

“That this Chamber recouiinends to His Exceileuey the Viceroy that 
the following bo substituted for the first paragraph of Regulation 
8 of Part 1 of the First Regulations regarding the appointment 
of Chancellor and Pro-Chancellor : — 

‘In the event of a casual vacancy occurring from any cause in the 
office of the Chancellor, the Pro- Chancellor shall act as 
Chancellor during the vacancy and be designated Officiating 
Cliancellor, })rovided that, if the Chancellor goes out of India 
on duty connected with the work of the Chamber, ho shall 
retain the office of Chancellor while abroad, the Pro- Chancellor 
performing his duties in India during his (the Chancellor’s) 
absence, lii the event of a casual va(*,ancy occurring from 
any cause in the office of the Pro-Chancellor, the Member who 
at the last prec'.eding election of the Standing Committee 
obtained the highest number of votes shall take his place, and 
failing him, ihe member who stood, second in the voting, and 
so on*.” 

His Highness 1*13 Maharaja of Kidiangarh: Your Excellency; Your 
Highnesses: I rise to second His Highness the Chancellor's resolution, for 
reasons, which are obvious and cogent. 

Looking to how onerous and important are the duties and the responsi- 
bilities, attached to the high Office of the Chancellor in our present day 
conditions, none of us would like that a member who is not in closo- 
ioiuffi with the inner w'orking of ‘ur organisation may be called upon to 
shoulder them. This would be neither fair to him nor to our ordej. 

Knowing, as we do, how important and heavy are going to be the 
engagements of our organisation this year and in years to come, I beg to 
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submit that the existing draw-back in the rules calls for a timely prolusion 
irucii as this amendment offers. ' 

With these observations, 1 beg (o oommend this resolution for Your 
Highnesses’ acceptance. 

His Excellency the Viceroy: Yonr Highnesses have heard the Besolu- 
tioti and I think have it before yon. T have now to ask yon to signify your 
pleasure b} raising your hands. * ‘ ‘ 

(The Resolution was carried unanimously.) 


Agendum Ko. 7. 

RosolitlioH hy His Highness the Maharaja of Patiala regarding amendment 
of Rule 3 of the Rules of Businoas relating to the notice to he given 
]or proposing subjects for inclusion in the agenda of the Chamber. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Patiala: Your Excellency; Your High- 
nesses : 1 rise to move the following resolution : 

“That the Chamber recommends to BUs Excellency the Viceroy 
that Rule 8 of the Rules for the conduct of business be amend- 
ed by inserting the words “at least” before the words “two 
months to make it permissible for Princes to give written 
notice of their intention to propose any subject for inclusion 
ill the agenda more than two months before the session of 
the Chamber of Princes”. 

It is rnerely of a formal nature and I am beholden to my friend the 
Hon’ble Sir Charles Watson for suggesting the form of the amendment pro- 
posed in this resolution. Your Excellency might remember that last year 
we unanimously adopted His Highness of Bhopal’s resolution recommending 
that ordinarily the meetings of the Chamber should be held on the 2nd or 
Srd Monday in February, and those of the Standing Committee should be 
held on the 8rd Mondays of March and November respectively. This means 
that the hiatus between our C’hamber meetings and the Standing Com- 
mittee preceding it, which prepares the Agenda for the Chamber, would 
ordinarily be about three months; while under rule 3 of the Rules for 
Business, any member or representative member desiring to propose any 
subject for inclusion in the Agenda for any meeting must give written 
notice of his proposal to the Chancellor two months before the date fixed 
for the meeting. 

Thus, it would, under the existing rules, be almost impossible for the 
Standing Committee, in session, to consider the resolutions for which timely 
notices had been given for the Chamber Session to follow. To obviate this 
difficulty, we have proposed a dual arrangement. Firstly, by the resolu- 
tion which I luive the honour to move now, wo are making it clear in the 
rules that notice required need not specifically be of two months, but may 
be longer so that those resolutions which are ready could be considered by 
the Standing Committee preceding the Chamber session. Secondly, we 
have evolved a convention, consistent with our rules, for the resolutions 
deceived after the Standing Committee meetings, to be dealt with through 
correspondence between the Chancellor and the members of the Standing 
Committee before being submitted to Your Excellency for approval. I may 
be permitted to add that the addition proposed of the words “at least” has 
been deliberately preferred to the amendment of rules from two months to 



three months’ notice, as throe montns' minimum notice would have worked 
obvious difficulties in practice. We have accordingly proposed the best^ 
via media possible which I commend to Your Highnesses for acceptance. 

His Highness the Baja of Sitamau: Your Excellency; Your Highnesses: 

I second the Eesolution. 

His Excellency the Viceroy: Your Highnesses have heard the Eesolu- 
tion and I have to ask you to signify your pleasure. Will those in favour 
please hold up their hands? 

(The Eesolution was carried unanimously.) 

Agendum No. 9 

To consider the recommendation of the Standing Committee in regard ta 
the question of Radio Broadcaating in British India and its application 
to Indian States. 

Hls Highness the Maharaja of Patiala: Your Excellency; Your High- 

uesses : 1 feel I owe this Chamber an apology for presenting this subject 
for the third time. This is inevitable sometimes, under the present pro- 
cedure, when summaries approved by the Chamber get amended as a 
result of subsequent criticism by Local Governments, etc., and the Stand- 
ing Committee naturally cannot agree to such later amendments without 
securing Your Highnesses’ approval. I trust, however, that the accept- 
ance of relevant suggestions in paragraph 78 of the Butler Eeport will in 
future eliminate the necessity of such repeated references to the Chamber. 

Y^our Excellency, the summary regarding this question was first gen- 
erally approved by this Chamber in January 1926. 

Soon after that, the broadcast receiver license fee of Es. 12 and the 
Broadcasting Company’s share of Es. 10 were subsequently reduced in 
British India to Ks. 10 and Es. 8 respectively. The Standing Committee 
recommended in May 1920 that a similar reduction should be made, in the 
case of Indian States. This was brought to Your Highnesses’ notice dur- 
ing the Chamber meetings of November 1926, and the recommendation 
was accepted by Your Highnesses. 

In the Summary approved by Your Highnesses in January 1926, the 
following settlement was adopted for the apportionment of the Broad- 
cast receiver license fees: — 

(1) In many parts of British India where a broadcasting station mighil 
be erected its programmes will Be easily readable in Indian States, and 
vice versa. It therefore appears desirable that there should be some ar- 
rangement whereby listeriers-in Indian States contribute to the revenw 
of broadcasting stations in British India and vice versa. 

(2) It is therefore suggested that Indian States should — 

(a) grant broadcast receiver licenses subject to such conditions as 

the State thinks fit, observing the procedure and conditions 
applicable to British India would possibly be equally appli- 
cable in most Indian States, with such modifications as may 
be found necessary, 

(b) charge an annual fee for each broadcast receiver license, and 

pey shsre of this fee to etty broadoastiog station wfeicU although 
<^er^ting in British India does in fact serve an Indian State 
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The Government of India circulated this summary to I^ocal Governments, 
^tc., and some criticisms were received. Moreover, further experience 
showed that the proposal to apportion shares of the Broadcast receiver 
license fees on the proposed basis cannot be maintained, because it was 
found impossible in practice to determine the extent to which receivers 
may be served by one particular Broadcasting station. Consequently, 
the only practical solution was that the Broadcast receiver license fees 
collected in British India should be retained by the Government of India, 
and that similar fees collected in an Indian State should accrue to the 
State concerned. Accordingly, the Government of India again referred 
this question to the Standing Committee and it was considered at the 
meetings of January and March 1929. As a result of our examination, 
the following revised formula, as quoted in para. 3 of the final summary, 
has been evolved, as the most equitable practical basis for the apportion- 
ment of license fees: — 

“Each State and British India should collect the Broadcasting 
receiver license fee for stations within its own territory and 
would have no claim to a share of similar license fees for 
stations outside its own territory; but the collecting authority 
would of course be free to pay any share of the fees collected 
to any Broadcasting agency, whether inside or outside its 
territory, which does in fact provide a Broadcasting service to 
stations within that territory.** 

Your Highnesses will appreciate that this arrangement is based on 
reciprocity. Moreover, the Standing Committee also secured the assur- 
ances contained in paragraph 5 of the revised summary, to the effect that 
when Your Highnesses agree to the policy proposed, instructions will be 
issued to the authorities concerned, so that the term “seditious** may be 
, understood as including matters offending against States in India. The 
Policy contained in this summary is liable to mutual revision in the light 
of subsequent experience. 

I now commend the summary as revised in column 3 for Your High- 
nesses* general acceptance. 

His Highness the Msharawal of Dungarpur; Your Excellency; Your 
.Highnesses : I beg to second the Resolution. 

His Excellency the Viceroy: I put the Resolution to Your Highnesses 
unless any other speaker desires to speak. It has been moved and seconded 
and represents the result of a good deal of consideration by the Standing 
•Committee on a subject which the Government of India recognise as one 
/.*of great importance. Will those in favour of the summary as prepared by 
Standing Committee please signify the same? 

(The Resolution was carried unanimously.) 


Agendum Ko. 10. 

To comxdef the recommendation of the Standing Committer regarding 
the question of 'DealMgs hetwen Indian. States and Capitalists and 
Financial Agents. 

Hls Highness the hlaharaja of Patiala: Your Excellencv; Your Hjigh- 
nesses: This question is by no means a new one. It was discussed in the 
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Chamber of Princjea in November 1924 when the summary in the form of 
oolumn 5 was adopted. But the Government of India again oirculated it 
lor views of Local Governments and Political Officers, etc., and placed it 
as amended in column 6 before the Standing Committee. When the 
revised summary came before us in the Committee, I expressed the follow - 
ing unanimous opinion on behalf of the Princes on the Standing Com- 
mittee: — 

“In the absence of a clear iiiuudabe from the Chamber to that effect, 
it is doubtful whether the Standing Committee have the power 
to re-examine a q.uestion which on their recommendation has 
been discussed and accepted by the Chamber in the form of a 
resolution. It is, therefore, recommended that the next 
meeting of the Standing Committee should include as an item 
on its Agenda, a determination of the correct procedure of 
its own function, and that the Political Department should 
accordingly be requested to prepare u summrary dealing with 
existing procedure'*. 

The determination of the procedure necessary to deal with such cases, 
accordingly formed the subject of a separate file and is being considered. 
In the meantime, subject to the procedure ultimately adopted, the matter 
has been considered by successive meetings of the Standing Committee. 
As a result of our deliberations, the summary amended in the form of 
column 7 is placed before Your Highnesses for discussion. 

Your Highnesses will find that the main difference between the summary 
approved by the Chamber and that now recommended is in clause 3, whicn 
was originally adopted as follows: — 

“Inter-statal loans or loans by one Euler to another require the 
consent of the Government of India, and where such a loan 
is made without such consent, it will be at the lender’s own 
risk and Government will not ordinarily intervene to seourd 
its repayment”. 

It was pointed out that “the second sentence of this clause contradicted 
the first sentence”. Accordingly, the Government of India desired the 
deletion of the clause in thick type of column 5 that is, — “and where such 
loan is made without such consent, it will be at the lender’s own risk and 
Government of India will not ordinarily intervene to secure its repayment”. 
After careful consideration agreement was secured, by which this sub- 
clause was omitted but loans from one ruler to the other were distinguished 
from loans by one State to another, the latter requiring the consent of the 
Government of India but not the former. Moreover, the new definition df 
public loan was considered unnecessary, so deleted. 

Your Highnesses will also observe that clause 1 has been suitably 
amended. It now makes it clear that the information required of the loans 
proposed by States is necessary, not. as previously stated, “to avoid the 
possibility of such loans clashing with similar operations by the Govern- 
ment of India”, but merely “in order to give the Government of India an 
Opportunity of offering friendly advice on the subject, if necbssary**, hs 
they are supposed to know more details about money market which may 
not be in the possession of the State concerned. Moreover, the followifig 
clause, which appeared in column 2, but had somehow been omitted, when 
the summary came before the Chamber, has been added. It enjoins that 



this summary “will not apply to the case of short loans for temporary 
purposes only from Banks recognised for this purpose by the Government of 
India*'. Besides, the word “alien" in clause 2 has been defined so as 
exclude the British Indian subjects or subjects of other Indian States Jia 
it was considered that teclmically such persons may be regarded alien with 
respect to a particular State, w'hile there was no justification for forbidding 
such loan transactions with the persons falling under this category. 

I may be permitted to add that we on the Standing Committee acjvocat- 
ed that there should be no restrictions on public loans being issued by the 
States, since the Government of India is not likely to be affected by such 
loans, and that loan transactions should be determined by the free interplay 
of economic forces. But after a very careful cousideratiun of all important 
issues involved, the summary now presented to Your Highnesses was con- 
sidered a fair and reasonable one. We, however, made it clear that any 
tentative decision arrived at in this behalf should not be prejudiced by any 
situation which might arise on the point ns a result of the Butler Com- 
mittee Report. 

1 should, before resuming iny seat, make it clear that the summary 
is presented to Your Highnesses for discussion, and not for the purpose, at 
the present stage, of recording your opinion upon it by a definite vote. 

Hifi Highness the Raja of Narsingarh: Your Excellency; Your 
nesses ; I beg to second the motion. 

His Excellency the Viceroy : 1 do not think it is necessary for me to 
add anything to what has been said, and what appears on the face of the 
summary. The solution there reached seems on the whole to represent a 
fair adjustment of different interests and I would only make one comment, 
and that also of a personal character, upon the piece of business before us. 
That is that I observe it has taken exactly 10 years to settle this question. 
It first appears to have been laid before Your Highnesses in 1920. It is 
very satisfactory to see that, although slowly, matters do reach a solution. 
As His Highness the Chancellor has remarked, the matter has already 
been before the Chamber and is only put forward again for an expression of 
further views, if any. 


Agendum Ko. 13. 

HeBolution hy His Highness the Maharaja of Kapurthala regarding ihe 
leadership of the Indian Delegation to the League of Nations. 

fils Highness the Maharaja of Kapurthala: Your Excellency; Your 
Highnesses : I rise to move the resolution that stands in my name : — 

“That this Chamber recommends to His Excellency the Viceroy 
that he be pleased to take steps to secure that an Indian 
Ruling Prince should lead the Indian delegation to the 
Assembly of the League of Nations at least once in a* cycle 
three years." 

Yoiir Highnesses are aware that ever since the League of Nations haa 
oome into existence the Indian delegation has invariably included a mem- 
ber of our Order. It is a matter of profound satisfaction tp us that the 
obntrihution it has been the good fortune of those of us who have formed 
part the winual delegations to make towards the work of the League 



Assembly has evoked the appreciation of His Majesty’s Government and 
His Excellency the Viceroy. Last year the nomination of an Indian as 
leader of the Indian delegation to Geneva marked a new and a very 
gratifying departure. Jt was indeed a source of great pleasure to me 
to co-operate with Sir Mohammad Habibullah who enjoyed the distinc- 
tion of being the first Indian to head the delegation. But I am sure the 
members of this Chamber unanimously feel that the time is ripe for 
establishing a convention by which an Indian Baling Prince may be 
selected as leader of the Indian delegation as frequently as possible, at 
least once in three years if not more. Such a selection w'ould at once 
be a public recognition of the importance of the position of our Order 
in the polity of the Indian. Empire and a tribute to the success achieved 
by its representatives at international gatherings in the past. I am con- 
vinced that our Order cannot have a more staunch friend and well-wisher 
than Your Excellency and am confident that the request embodied in my 
roBolution will receive Your Excellency’s favourable consideration and 
cordial endorsement. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Alwar: Your Excellency; Your High- 
nesses : As I rise to cordially support the Eesolution moved by His High- 
ness of Kapurthala, I find that the splendid manner in which the business 
of the day has been conducted today and the expedition with which it is 
now very soon expected to be terminated, I have a whole hour, for my own 
oration on the subject. But I hope to be able to disappoint you to some 
extent at least. So far as His Highness’ Eesolution is concerned, what 
has been laid down is that at least once in three years a Prince w^ho an- 
nually represents theii- Order at the League of Nations should lead the dele- 
gation. Under existing circumstances there is one delegate appointed 
from England, one is selected or nominated from British India, and there 
is one selected or nominated from the Indian States, so that so long as 
this arrangement stands it has been proposed that the turn, if it is to go 
in that order, should come once in the normal course of time to the Indian 
States being represented by a Prince. This matter has been placed before 
the Chamber and its President on previous occasions also and has 
been warmly supported and presented before the Chair for its 

consideration. We are glad that on the first occasion when 

the delegation was to be led from India we cordially agreed 

to a Member from British India leading it and a Member 
of our Order going with him to give all assistance. We, therefore, 
sincerely hope and expect that when the time and turn (iomes for one 
of the Indian Princes to lead the delegation at the League of 
Nations he will be equally cordially accepted, and will be 

assisted by the same spirit as has been shown practically by His High- 
ness of Kapurthala when he went in the last delegation. His 

Highness has made a very interesting statement in connection with his 
work at the League of Nations. I hope I am not out of order nor too 
late in saying just a few words congratulating His Highness on the 
splendid work he did and the example he has set in going with 
this delegation, led by a British Indian. The example will, I hope, be 
reciprocated when the time comes for an Indian Prince 

to lead the delegation. I cordially support Hie Highness” Eesolution and 
hope that Your Excellencv and His Majesty’s Government will give the 
question due consideration, for we are only asking that in the 
natural course of events our fctirn should not he forgotten. With these 
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Words, and I hope soh^Q^ disapppmtrnent tq llighnes^es,iUia^, 1 
not utilised the remaiiid^ ot the time left. I cordially support His High- 
ness of Kapurthala’s Besolution. 

\ ^ rtfi'nv • , 

. His JSieeUemcy Uu Vlofnty: Voui* Highnesses*. I have listened with. 
JBaych/, interest* to wiitit Your -Highnesses -have said on this important tp^ih 
and 1 am very glad to have had an opportunity of 'receiving the behejEHi 
of your views that have been thug put forward* Your Highnesses will 
reottll tlie fact that the question of the leadership of the Indian dele^- 
tion. was, I think, first raised in the Council of State in 1926, when the 
late Mr. Das, then a Member of Council, made a statement on. the sub- 
ject; and again in March 1928 a Eesolution was moved in that. House 
recommending that the delegation should be predomkiantly Indian in 
composition and should be led also by an Indian. The Govemmentr's^ 
spokesman, in replying on that occasion, while expressing sympathy ^th 
the motion, indicated that the Government of India must be free to 
select anybody whom tliey at any time consider most suitable for the 
particular purpose in hand, and that they could not bind themselves by any 
promise that the leader should invariably be an Indian, At the sanae 
time he explained that it would be tlieir ernest endeavour to secure 
that the services of an Indian be available who might worthily discharge 
the responsibilities of his selection, and he went on to make it clear that 
at subsecpient years tlie Governnient would retain and exercise their full 
discretion it), entrust the leadership as might seem to them most appro- 
priate, either to iiu Indian or to an Englishman, or possibly to a Buhng 
IMnoe, though the last altornativo, it was pointed out at the time, 
would raise sonu^ (puistions th.nt would require careful consi- 
deration. I am not able to say anything more than that I 
shall communicate Voiir Highnesses' views to the Secretary 
of .State, and give them myself the fullest consideration. I am surfr 
Your Highnesses will understand that whatever might be possible would 
be.done in the way of inviting one of Your Highnesses’ Order at any 
particular time to lead the delegation. It would be difficult, until all 
the constitutional issues now under consideration have been finally decided, 
for^ the British Government to give its assent to any mathematioaT 
formula' about the right of the Indian Princes to lead the Indian delega^ 
tion. That obviously raises large constitutional issues for which perhaps 
the time is noi quite ripe. Therefore I wili excuse mvself from saying 
more than this — that what has fallen from Your Highnesses’ lipSv 
represents, as T know it. a strong feeling among the general body of your 
Ordei* and vvill receive full consideration both from myself and also from, 
the Secretary of State. 

It is now my duty to put the Maharaja of Kapurthala's Besolution 
to ihe vote. It has been proposed and seconded. I will now ask you 
to signify your assent. 

(The p[lesa\ution was enrr^d unanimously.) 

BiB EitcelljMicy the Viceroy.: That appears to conclude our businq^? 
for. the -day, unless His Highness the Chancellor wants to dispose of any 
other business e 

I We ; adjourn now, and I would suggest meeting tomorrow imorping . fit 
WiOJclock for the elc6tiohs of the Chancellor and of the Standing Goto- 
mittee. 



Hi ^kxm My (kmmr. 

i^ebrudfy ^^ib, 


Tlie ftilidwifig Princes aM Olii'effi A^effe ^f^stirlt:— 

B&roiit. 


His Highness the Maharaja of Baroda. 

±^\m. 

His Hi^ness the Maharaja ol itaHhmir, 


oeiiifM mat. 


T^' jjao' pi AtipaW. 

His HfmnMs NawaB ot Bhopal. 

Hie Hipin^ the Maharaja of Oharkhari. 
Hus' Highuiess the M4haraja of Dwbia. 
Hi« the Maharaja of Dewas 

(Senior Branch). 


itis Hi ^h ess the Haja of Jhabua. 
His Highness the Ra>jd of Narsingarh. 
His Hifi^ness the M^araja of Panna. 
His Highness the Maharaja of Rewa. 


Bajputana. 


His Highness tiie Maharaja of Alwar. 
His Highness the Maharaji of Bikaner. 
His Highness the Maharaj-Rana of 
Dholpar. 


His Highness the Mahavawal of Dungar> 
pur. 

His Highness the Maharaja of 
Kishengarh. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Kotah. 


pliojab States. 


His Highness the Nawab of Babawalpur. 
His Highness the Baja of Ohaihba. 

His Highness the Maharaja of 
Kimurthala. 

His Highness the Nawab of Maleikotla. 


His Highness the Raja of Mandi. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Patiala. 
His Highness the Maharaja of Sinnnr. 
His Highness the Raja of Suket. 


His Highness 
Nawanagar. 
His Hi^ness 
Porbandar. 


the 

the 


Western India States. 


Maharaja of 
Maharaja of 


His Highness the Raj 
Wankaner. 


Saheb of 



Bombay. 

ITie Nawab of Balasinor. 


His Highness the Mir of Khalrpiir. 

The Raja of Bansda. 


His Highness the Maharaja of 

The Pant Sachiv of Bhor. 


Kolhapur. 

The Maharana of Danta. 


The Raja of Lunawada. 

The Chief of Jamkhadi. 


His Highness the Maharaja of Rajpipla. 



His Highness the Chief of Sangli. 


Bihar and Orissa. 

The R)ja of Baiidh. 


1 The Raja of Talcher. 


Punjab. 

The Baja of Baghat. 


1 The Raja of Kalsia. 


tMiiiiid 

Mis !k{|;iihe8s 

the of T%h (bArh'^el). 


ttkb&t. 

His Highness the Mahmja of Sikkim. 
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Hia ZzcaUency the Viceroy; Your Highnesses, before we proceed to 
the election, His Highness the Chancellor has cotninunicated to me that 
he has an important matter to place before the Chamber. 

His H i g h ness the MAhsraja of Patiala : Your Excellency ; Your High- 
nesses: With Your Excellency’s permission, I would like before to*day*s 
proceedings start, to read a communication the contents of which I feel 
sure everyone in this House would regard as a most wel com develop- 
ment. His Exalted Highness the Nizam has telegraphed to me as 
follows : — 

“I am glad to announce that I have sanctioned one lakh of rupees 
to Chamber of Princes’ funds for preparation of case regard- 
ing economic and fiscal relations of Indian States with 
British India and one lakh of rupees towards meeting con- 
tingent and travelling expenses of Chamber Offices and repre- 
sentatives when attending forthcoming Bound Table Con- 
ference in London and special annual contribution of rupees 
fifty thousand from 1980 to 1935 inclusive for the general 
Budget of Chamber of Princes. You as Chancellor may 
announce the little help T have been able to give to the 
Chamber.” 

I am sure all my brother Princes would be delighted to know that our 
senior-most brother has appreciated the work which has been done, by 
this Chamber in the past. 

I am also sure tliat I am voicing their feelings, when I say that we 
are deeply grateful to His Exalted Highness for his generous assistance. 
He has, by his munificent donation to our fund, given proof of the fact 
that he is in sympathy with us in our aim to secure the recognition of the 
rights and interests of the States and their rightful position. 


Agendum No. Id (i). 

Election of the Chancellor. 

His Excellency the Viceroy: The next business I see is to proceed 
with the election of the Chancellor. Before doing that I have to announce 
that the following have declared their desire not to stand for the office 
of the Chancellor: — 

His Highness the Nawab of Bhopal. 

IDs Highness the Maharaja of Bikaner. 

His Highness the Maharaja Jam Saheb of Nawanagar. 

I would ask that it might perhaps facilitate the conduct of the election 
jf Your Highnesses if you permit Sir Charles Watson to make one or two 
observations as to the method of its conduct. 

The Hoo’blo Sir Oharles Watson: Your Highnesses, there are three 
points about which there has been a certain amount of uncertainty in 
connection with elections. The first to which I would draw your attention 
relates to the voting for the post of Chancellor, and whafc I say with regard 
to the post of Chancellor applies equally to the post of Pro-Chancellor. 
The second refers to the membership of the Standing Committee, and the 



third to the additional panel of substiliiite iriembers who will be elected. 
Only permanent Members of the Chamber in their own right are eligible and 
Bepresentative Members are not eligible for election to any of these offices. 
In voting for the post of Chancellor and Pro-Chancellor, only one name 
is required on the voting paper. In voting for the Standing Committee 
only 5 names will be required, since there is now also a Pro-Chanoellor, 
but 6 names will be required in voting for the Substitute Members of the 
Standing Committee. Finally no signature is required on any of the voting 
papers. 

(The election was conducted.) 

The Hon’ble Sir Oharles Watson: Your Highnesses: the following are' 
the results for the election of Chancellor: — 

His Highness the Maharaja of Patiala . ... 26 votes. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Kashmir . , . ,14 votes. 

His Highness tiie Maharaja of Alwar . ... 2 votes. 

His Highness the M a hsx a]a of Patiala: With Your Excellency's per- 
mission I beg to thank Their Highnesses for having elected me their 
Chancellor for the fifth year, and the trust they have reposed in me by so 
dodng. I beg to assure Their Highnesses that I will do as I have done in 
the past my best to justify the selection. 


Agendum No. 14 (ii). 

Election of the Pro-Chancellor, 

His Excellency the Viceroy: Before proceeding to the election of Pro- 
Chancellor I should announce that the following have declared their desire 
not to stand for the office of Pro-Chancellor : — 

His Highness the Maharaja of Bikaner. 

His Highness the Maharaja Jam Saheb of Nawnnagar. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Patiala. 

1 should add that His Highness the Nawab of Bhopal has just made 
the same intimation. 


(The election was conducted.) 

The Hon’ble Sir Ohsrles W&tson : The results of the voting are as 
follows : — 


His Highness the Maharaja of Kashmir 
His Highness the Maharao of Cutoh , 

His Highness the Maharaja of Alwar 
His Highness theHaharaj-Bana of Dholpur 


27 voter. 
8 votes. 
6 votes. 
1 vote. 



?«>• q«)- 

Election ojXhe Standing Qg'pipiittee. 


^l8 JE^ceUi^c^ tih.6 yifjerqy : Your Highnesses will recall that you h^yo 
vote for 5 memhers. 

I am asked to announce that His Highness the ‘Maharaja of Kapurthalft 
does not intend to stand for election to the Standing Committee. 


(The elections were conducted.) 


The .Son’U,e Sir Oharles Watson ; The results of the election to the 

Standing Committee are as follows : — 


Hi» Hightiess the Mawab of Bhopal 

Hih Highness the Maharaja Jam Sahib of Nawaaa^ar 

His Highness the Maharaja of Alwar 

His Highness the Maharaja of Bikaner 

His Highness the Maharaj-Rana of Dhqjpur 


. 39 yptes. 
. 3ft votes. 
. 35 votes. 
. 28 votes. 

. 17 votes. 


Others in the voting were: — 
xHisJRUshaeas thaMaharao of Cutoh 
His Highness the Maharaja of Howa 
His Highness the Chief of Sengli 
His Highness the Maharaja of Bewas (Senior Branch) 
His Highness the Nawab of Bahawalpur 
His Highness the Maharaja of Panna 
His Highness the Maharaja Qf Jodhpur 

the R^ja of iSuket . . . . 

His Highness the Nawab of Maler Kotla . 

His Highness the PUtja of Sitamau . . . . 

His Highness the Nawab of Palanpur 

His Highness the Maharaja Rana Sahib of Porband^r 


. 1 1 votes. 

, 10 votes. 

.y 6 votes each. 

J 

3 votes. 

^ 2 votes each. 

■) 


. r I vote oaoh. 



Ag^un lfo« 14 (hr). 

Eleciion of Suhstltiiie Mcmhen of the Standing Committee. 

. ' • 'f '- 

His Szc^ency the Viceroy: Ygur Highnesses will have to vote for 
<6 Substitute Members of the Standing Cdminittee. 

I have been asked to announce that His Highness the Maharaja of 
ICapurthala does not; wish to stand for this. 

(The elections were conducted.) 

The Hon’ble Sir Charles Watson: The results of the voting are as 
follows : — 

Hia Highiieaa the Chief of Sangli . . , • .25 vo^e?. 

Hif5 Highness the Maharaja of Jodhpur . . . .24 votes. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Rewa . . . . 24 votes. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Panna . .22 votes. 

His Highness the Raja of Sitamaii ..... 21 votes. 

His Highness the l^aj Saheb of Wankaner . 20 votes. 

The voting for the other candidates is as foUpws: — 

His Highness the Nawab of Palanpur . . . ,14 votes. 

Btis itighness tlie iitaiiia*'aja of llajpipla . • . .13 votes. 

His JJighness the Maharaja Rand Saheb of Porbsndar . 11 votes. 

J^is Highness the Raja of Mandi . . . . .11 votes. 

•His Highness the Maharaja of Dewas (Senior Branch) . 9 votes. 

His HTghnoes tW Wiawai) of Baiiawalpur . i' . ^ votes. 

His Highness the Waharawal of Dun’garpur . . ‘. 6 votes. 

J^is jaighness the Sar Desai of Sawantwadi ... 5 votes. 

His Highness the Nawab of Maler kotla , . . . '4 votes. 

His iftlghuess the Mir of Khairpar ..... .3 votes. 

His Highness the M iharaja of Dewas (Junior Branah) . 3 votes. 

His Highness the Raja of Suket ..... 3 votes. 

His Highness tho"M6haraja of Kaparthala ... 3 votee. 

iffis Highness the Haharao of Ciitch . . . .3 votes. 

Two votes were cast for each of the folIo\jring: — 



IpB Highness the Baja of Tehri (Oarhw'sl). 

IKfs ^teffiiness tlfie li'aharaia 6! KialieMcSlf* . 



The itt^o^osal to hold « Bound Table Conference in London of all the 
interests concerned in the settlement of the Indian question >iffec*ts us 
profoundly. We are indeed glad that Your Excellency and His Majesty's 
Oovemment have recognised the vital importance of the views of the 
Indian States being represented at that Conference. We in this Chamber 
shall be glad on our part to co-operate fully, with a view to bring the 
deliberations of the Conference to a successful conclusion. We only ask 
for one thing and that is the third part of my Besolution. 

It requests Your Excellency that you may be pleased to prjvide au 
opportunity for discussion between His Majesty’s Government and the 
representatives of the Princes in regard to proposals affecting the States 
which might emerge from the Bound Table Conference or from the recom- 
mendations of the Indian States Committee's Keport. The necessity for 
such a procedure is obvious. The Conference, which we are so happy 
will take place, will deal with questions affecting the Government of 
the entire Indian Empire. It will not deal exclusively with British India 
but with the whole field of political supremacy exercised either as direct 
sovereignty or as paramountcy, by Great Britain in India. The proposals 
that will emerge from the deliberations of that ctmference will naturally 
and inevitably affect the Indian States. With the alteration of the 
structure of the Government of India, the political relationship in which 
we stand may also be insensibly but gi’avcly affected. It may be that 
such, changes as are proposed by the conference may be acceptable to us. 
It may also be that against some of the proposals we may have valid objec- 
tions to urge. This Resolution only asks that in view of the special rela- 
tionship in which we stand we should be given an opportunity to place our 
views before His Majesty’s Government. 

Both policy and equity require that such au opportunity should be 
given to us. The presence of delegates from British India at the subse- 
quent deliberations of the Joint Parliamentary Committee has been pro- 
mised to British India, and we only ask that at least the same considera- 
tion should be shown to us. The relationship of Indian States with the 
Crown is essentially one that cannot be changed without the consent of 
both the parties. We have no objection to such changes as naay lead to* 
the w’ell-being of our mother country, but we naturally desire that we- 
should be given an opportunity of expressing our views frankly in the 
highest quarters before an irrevocable decision is taken. I shall not talk 
about the wisdom of such a course. That should be plain to all, but equity 
demands that our position which is guaranteed by treaties and agreements 
should not again be altered, in any respect, without our being given an 
opportunity at every stage to express our views. We have experience of 
the effect upon our position of the issue of the Declaration of 1917, wlucb- 
led to the Government of India Act of 1919, and of the consequences that 
followed. 

I am sure Your Excellency will see the reasonableness of this point 
of view, and will support us in om* claim to be provided with an opport- 
unity for consultation at all stages. 

BUb EighnesB' the Maharaja of Bikaner: Your Exceilencv; Your High- 
nesses : I rise to second this Besolution, and I would just like to say one 
word formally and whole-heartedly to second the Besolution regarding^ 
Your Excellency's announcement — a momentous and important one and,. 



The |)V<^ 08 al to hold « Bouibd Table Oonleifeiioe in London of all tho 
intelreBts conoemed in the settlement of the Indian question ailects us 
profonndly. We are indeed ths^ ¥our Excellency and His Majesty 
Gk)vermnent have recognised the vital importance of the views of the 
Ini^an States being represented at that Conference. We in this Chamber 
1^11 be glad on our part to co-operate fully, with a view to bring the 
deliberations of the Conference to a successful conclusion. We only ask 
for one thing and that is the third part of my Resolution. 

It requests Your Excellency that you may be pleased to provide an 
opportunity for discussion between His Majesty’s Covernrnent ami the 
representatives of the Princes in regard to proposals affecting the Statea 
which might emerge from the Round Table Conference or from the recom- 
mendations of the Indian States Committee's Report. The necessity for 
such a procedure is obvious. The Conference, which we are so happy 
will take place, will deal with questions affecting the Government of 
the entire Indian Empire. It will not deal exclusively with British India 
but with the whole field of political supremacy exercised either as direct 
sovereignty or as paramountcy, by Great Britain in India. The proposals 
that will emerge from the deliberations of fhat conference will naturrdly 
and inevitably affect the Indian States. With the alteration of the 
structure of the Government of India, the political relationship in which 
we stand may also be insensibly but gi*avely affected. It may be that 
such, changes as are proposed by the conference may be acceptable to us, 
It may also be that against some of the proposals we may have valid objec- 
tions to urge. This Resolution only asks that in view of the special rela- 
tionship in which we stand we should be given an opportunity to place our 
views before His Majesty’s Government. 

Both policy and equity require that such an opportunity should be 
given to us. The presence of delegates from British India at the subse- 
quent deliberations of the Joint Parliamentary Committee has been pro- 
mised to British India, and we only ask that at least the same considera- 
tion should be shown to us. The relationship of Indian States with the 
Crown is essentially one that cannot be changed without the consent of 
both the parties. We have no objection to such changes as may lead to- 
the well-being of our mother country, but we naturally desire that we- 
should be given an opportunity of expressing our views frankly in the 
highest quarters before .in irrevocable decision is taken. I shall not talk 
about the wisdom of such a course. That should be plain to all, but equity 
demands that our position which is guaranteed by treaties and agreements 
should not again be altered, in any respect, without our being given an 
opportunity at every stage to express our views. We have experience of 
the effect upon our position of the issue of the Declaration of 1917, whicb- 
led to the Government of India Act of 1919, and of the consequences that 
followed. 

I am sure Your Excellency will see the reasonableness of this point 
of view, and will support us in oa** claim to be provided with an opport- 
unity for consultaticm at all stages. 

His Highness' the Mshareja of Bihen^f : Your Excellencv ; Your High- 
nesses : I rise to second this Resolution, and I would just like to say one- 
word formally and whole-heartedly to second the Resolution regarding- 
Your Excellency’s announcement — a momentous and important one nnd„ 
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i^ith all respect add, most timely, statesmanlike and welcome annonuce- 
ment. Immediately afterwards I had occasion on the 2nd November last, 
in the course of an interview to the Press, to express my views in support 
•of the Statement regarding the proposed conference in England and the 
clarificalion of tlie policy of the Imperial Government regarding Dominion 
Status for India, and 1 therefore do not think it justifiable on my part 
to take up the time of this House by reiterating all that I said on that 
occasion. 

His Highness the Nawah of Maler Kotla: Your Excellency; Your High- 
nesses : Th{^ Tuomeritous announcement which Your Excellency miada on 
the 31st October 1929 regarding the underlying purpose of British policy 
towards India’s tVaistifutional advance was welcomed by all the Killing 

Princes as well as by all right-miiuh'd men of British Fndia with great 

enthusiasm. \ am surt'. by accepting the Kesoliition moved His 

Highness tlie ChancLdlor in such eloquent terms, the Chamber will give 
collective exjiressicm to what the Princes have already said individually. 
The proposc‘d Kouiul Table Conference would afford an excellent opport- 
unity to the Keprosenf atives of British India and Indian States to meet 
His Majesty’s Government, discuss British Indian and all-Indian problems, 
find frame proposals which would command a wide rneaslire of general 
H^sent. As to the representatives of the Indian States, I wish to say that 
Princes of all grades should be adequately represented on the Conference 
ih order to make* the rejuvsentation of the order thorough and effective. 

The principle underlying the request made in this Kcsolii- 

tion is not one to whicli anv objection could be taken. We simply aak that 
■we should he given an opportunity to express our views ^at ail 'stages 
regarding the future constitution of India which may directly or indirectly 
affect our interests. This claim is not unreasonable and it is not based 
dn any desire to offer resistance to reasonable proposals for the benefit of 
British India. We wish to safeguard our interests and we would be grate- 
ful if Your Excellemev would kindly stippdrt Us in our claitn. With these 
'tt'ords' T compound -this resolution to Y’onr Highnesses' acce.pttvhce; ' 

Bis Highness the Maharaja of Thwas (Senior Branch): Your Excellency : 
T f^t great pleasure in rising to support ^is Resolution. The Chamber has 
already listened to the weighty speeches which have been delivered cn the 
subject by the previous speakers. T only desire to add my humble voice 
to the chorus of welcome that has greeted Your Excellency's mmounce- 
riient. 

That the policy wliieh that momentous declaration embodied was wise, 
has been proved by events. There has been a striking change in the 
attitude of jdl except the most irresponsible elements in the country "?n 
favour of a policy of moderation, such as India had hot* witnessed fi^'r 
many decades now. It has been well said that ^rust begets trust, ahd Your 
Excellency by your generous efforts in the cause of Indian progress has 
proved once again the truth of this maxim. 

The Princes have made no secret of their satisfaction at the proposal 
to call a Round Table Conference to discuss the whole problem of Indth^s 
futute. We are <Ieeply thankful toyflis ^ajesty^s Government awi to 
Your .Exc^Uehcy ^or tbe recognition pf 'jihe Tight of the States to be" com 
■Bulted in maliteirs effecting t^em. The Eopud Ta^le Conferei^e; 



understand from the pronouncements made in connection wdth it, will dis- 
(ius'fi not mei^ly the measures of i:*ofomi8 ifi British India but aJsb the 
methods of closer co-operation between the two parts of greater India and 
the conduct of political relations betw'een the States and the paramount 
power. These are questions that afiect us vitally, and wc .iro glad that 
they are to form the subject of discussion between His Majesty’s Clovem- 
ment and tiie representatives of Princes. 1 do hope that the outcome will 
be satisfactory to both parlies. With good will, sympathy and moderation 
on both sides, there is no fear that the outcome would not be satisjacioiy. 
In any case the Princes of India have reason to bo grateful to Your 
Excellency for recognising the importance of 'their case arvd suggesting its 
discussion at a joint conference. 


His Highness the Chief of Sangli: Your Excellency; Your Highnesses: 
1 esteem it a high honour and privilege to associate' myself vvhole-lieartedlv 
with the tribute of admiration and gratitude which Their Highnesses who 
hav(! preceded me on this resolution have; paid to Your Excellency. The 
announcement has been fitly described not merely as a historic one but 
also an epoch -nialving one, may 1 say, for the world. Eor the first time 
in the history of tins ancient land will tin* various interests thereof — 
representatives of tlie interests arid parti('s in British India and Bulers of 
Indmn States — meet His Majesty’s Goveriunent — the (Tovernnient of the 
largest I^mpire in the world — in Eondon Lo reach the greatest common 
measure of agroemerit regarding the future political fabric of India. This 
IS a unique oppo^unity \vEich this country with its hoary civilisation has 
fceen gtveii lo evolve for itself a constitution which will enable it to 
edntribute its qunrta to the progress of humanity to a larger extent than 
for rtiousiinds of years in the past In securing the Pound Table Con- 
forence Your Excellency has nnidercd an unparalleled services not orily 
to India but also to the Em])ire. The vision, the sagacity and the sym- 
pathy which Your Excellency has manifested in this achievement entitle 
Your Excellenc.y . to a distinguished place among flip statesmen who have 
contributed to the making of modem Ti\dia. The Princes big and small 
alike are proud to have received an opportunity to participate in the glori- 
ous task of moulding the future of iheir niotherland. and ft is to he hoped 
that the g<iod sense of the rest of India wall not thiwv aw’ay the inestim- 
able advantage wliicb the Pound Table Conference places in their hailds. 
Both the fndias — British and Indian — owe a profound debt of grat’tnde 
to Your Excellency for the splendid chancu' which Your Excell mey has 
obtained for them of' laying the foundation of future India. 

I hop(‘ Your Excellency will be pleased to recogmsi- the necessitv of 
allowing the Princes the opportunilies they seek for consultation wdh 
His Majt'sty’s Government, as the deliberations regarding aii-india 
matters take their final shape as a result of the Pound Table Conference 
arid of .the wwk of the Joint Select Committee of both Houses ^f Parlia- 
ment. In your Chelmsford Club speech Your Excellency has already 
dlressed the importance and nccessitV of carrying the Indian Rulers with 
their free assent on every ' ground of policy and equity in the solution of 
problem. The opportunities ^hich the resolution asks for will 
prompted happv and honoui^able settlement between the two Indies, apd 
P hope. Your Yi>^ellency will be pleased to help us in securing theni. 
With these wotJts I aii|)p6rt the resdiiftion. 
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The Pant Sachiy of Bhor: Your Excellency ; Your Highnesses : It is 
with great pleasure that I stand to support the Ilosolution moved by His^ 
Highness the worthy Chancellor and ably discussed by so many worthy 
brother Princes. Although I am aware that nothing has been left for me to 
add to what they have already said in support of it, still, looking to the im- 
portance of the occasion and gravity and far -reaching effect of the llesolu- 
tion, I think it iny duty to give my support to the resolution, which I am 
doing v(^rv heartily. 

The amioiiueoment of Your Excellency was indeed timely and epoch- 
making in the political history of India. It evinces high statesniaiiship, 
genuine' sympathy IVir tlu' legitimate aspirations of the people of India, and 
strong st'iise (T duty in disciinrging the mission fallen upon Y'our Excellency 
hy providential dispensation, and for the efforts in securing the noble object, 
1 am sure Your Excelh'ncy ’s name will certainly go down to postetiiy of 
Princes and pc'ople alike in this country as one of the greatest and noblest 
of the A'icerrn s of India. 

We arc all aware that some few years before the amiouucement, tlie 
political atmosphere of Inditi was surcharged with misunderstanding and 
mistrust owing to the misinterprelntion of the famous declaration of 1917, 
hut ilie misinterpret atioTi was rem<>ved, as it were by a magic waad, just 
iinmedialely after tht' ajmoimec'mcnt of Your Excellency in the month 
of October last. It has ck'ared away the clouds of suspicion as 
regards the aims and objects of I he British Government and established to 
a largt' extent a better iimh'rstanding betw’een the Ruler and the ruled. It 
is now for the first tinu^ definitely declared in clear and unambiguous terms 
that Dominion Status within the Empire is to be India’s final goal, and it 
has now hectjinc in Sir Sankaran Nair’s words "as Sacrosanct and not to 
be interfered with in any way by the British Government”. 

The imfK)rtance of the announcement licis in another point also. It has 
created a very siiitabh? machinery in the form of the proposed Round Table 
Conferencu^ wliieh was so very eagerly demanded long ago by the prominent 
leaders in British India, It will give an opportunity to the Princes and 
leaders of all shades of opinion in British India to confer together and give 
ihe la'iiefit of tludr joint deliberations to the proper authoirities ;if His 
Majesty’s Government, to frame the scdieme of the future constitution of 
responsible Government of India. As regards the. importance of the 
finnouneejnent, Sir Malioma-d Habibullab says: “This announcement con- 
stituted a recognition of India’s right to assist His Majesty’s Government 
in detenuining the s\stem of CujviU'nment under which she should live 
hereafter”. 

Hominion Status \A-ithin the Empire is the only goal acceptable to the 
Indian States as w(dl as to all the sane leaders of British India, It is not 
only beneficial but decidely profitable as compared with the Congress ideal 
of complete independence, which is fraught with danger and anarchy. The 
States are indissolubly <associated with the British Crown by ties of treaty 
obligations, lo.yalty, fidelity and friendship; and hence this Chamber had 
denounced the ideal of complete independence last year, and I take this 
opportunity to reiterate the same attitude of our order in emphatic terms 
once again. Tti the same tone I would once more like to say that the 
States cannot be expected to agree to any proposals that will directly or 
indirectly violate their treaties or infringe their sovereign rights and internal 
autonomy and independence. 
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As true Indian patriots we shall be lacking in our duty if wo do not 
appreciate and sympathise in a broad-minded way with those Indians work- 
ing to achieve iheir national aspirations of Dominion status on reasonable 
and constitutional lines. Equally we shall be failing in our duty and 
shirking our responsibility as true and faithful allies of il'<‘ Pritish Govern- 
ment if we do not emphatically express our bitter condemnation of the goal 
and policy outlined by the Indian National Congress at Lahore and subse- 
quently advocated by other congress leaders. The threatened campaign of 
civil disobedience and non-payment of taxes must similarly be deprecated, 
as it is sure to lead the country to anarchy and utter confusion. 

It is therefore in the fitness of things that this resolution, is very appro- 
priate and opportune at this critical juncture and so I have great pleasure 
to lend my whole-hearted support to the same. 

His Excellency the Viceroy: Your Highnesses: It is naturally gratify- 
ing to me to find that this Chamber is prepared to set the seal of its 
approval upon the announcement on behalf of llis Majesty's Government 

which it was my duty recently to make. I have no doubt that Your 

Highnesses share the view that has always been my own, that the logic 
of events is gradually bringing us all very close to the consideration of 
very large problems, and that, in regard to some of these problems at 
least, it is possible that differences in points of view may reveal themselves, 
not I hope fundamental differences, but differejices perhaps of methods 
of approach and so on. My own view has always been that, ns and 
when we reach that stage, there was no need to feel unduly disturbed 
about the prospects of a successful issue, provided that all those concerned 
w'ere willitig with a reasonable spirit to sit down and discuss the real 
difficultic.s with a view to reaching solutions with regard to all interests 

which have to be met. It was from that point of view that I for a long 

time have thought that the right solution of some of the dillioulties witli 
which you and T are. immediately confronted was by this way of 
conference. It is also (juite clear to any one who has given the 
briefest or the most superficial study to the all-India character of our 
present problems, that no one of them can ultimately be satisfactorily 
solved unless it is solved in harmony and in conjunction with those States 
which are more particularly affected. It is not necessary for me to develop 
that to Your Highnesses, but it is well that the public should appreciate 
that there are very few problems to-day in which British India is interest- 
ed that can be treated, as it were, in a vacuum without having reactions 
and impacts upon the problems of the States; and it is for that reason, 
the widest possible reason, that I am sure that the policy of associating 
Your Highnesses at the outset in these deliberations is not only wise, but 
necessary. Your Highnesses have voiced the opinion of your Order, which 
has been generally supported, that the views of the States’ representatives 
at the forthcoming conference should be accorded equal consideration with 
the views of those who represent British India. T need hardly give you 
on behalf of His Majesty’s Government an assurance that it will be so. 
(Hear, hear.) I have already on other occasions defined on behalf of His 
Majesty's Government what T anticipate will bo the general purpose of 
the conference, and I have noi doubt that the opinions of the representatives 
of the States will there receive the consideration that they deserve, and 
that that will be commensurate with the importance of the place that the 
States hold, and will hold, in the general fabric of the body politic of India. 



With regard to the third and lust portion of the resolution rqpvea 
by His Highness the .Chancellor, 1 would remind Your , Highnesses^ (that in 
the original communication from Sir John Simon to the Prime Minister, 
(though I have not got it no^ before me, the terms are in my recollection), 
1 think he suggested, and it was accepted by the Prime Minister, 
that the conference should include, representatives from British 
Indi^ and representatives from the States to meet His ^M^ajesty’s 
Government separately or together as necessities might suggest^ 
and therefore 1 anticipate that His Majesty's Government in accepting 
that proposal must no doubt have had present in their mind the possible 
desirability of separate consultation of the kind adumbrated in the third 
para^aph of your resolution. So far as I am concerned, it is not possible 
for me to add anything to that statement, but I shall transmit to His 
Majesty’s Government the expression of your views, that is, if it finds 
acceptance by the Chamber this morning, and place them in possession of 
the reasons that have led Y"onr Highnesses to favour it. 

I now invite Your Highnesses to vote on the Kesolution which has 
been read by His Higlmess the Chancellor and which I think you have 
before you. Those in favour please signify the same. 

(The Eesolution was carried unanimously.) 

I think perhaps now it would suit Your Highnesses’ convenience if 
adjourn, and resume this afternoon for the consideration of the Resolution 
on Sir Harcourt Butler Committee’s Report; and I will suggest that w’e 
should resume at 8 p.m. if this will bo convenient, — having in prospect ad- 
journing about 4-30 if this will be convenient. 


(The Cliamher adjourned for luncheon.) 



PROCEEBiHaS OP THE TWIRB DAY (AFTERNOON). 

February STth, 1930. 

Agendum No. 11 (General). 

iifsoLutwn by Ip8 the Maharaja of Patiala regarding the ap- 

pointment of the Indian States Co^nmittcc . 

HilS Hightiese tibl) Mabarafa of Your Excellency; Your High- 

nesses : A formal resolution has recorded this Ohainber’s appreciation of 
tlje assistance rendered to tlie Indian Princes in connection with the 
appointment of the Indian States Committee. Nevertheless 1 feel it a 
duty separately to express the deep obligation of the members of our 
V)rder towards Your Excellency for the unfailing sympathy shown by you 
in obtaining recognition to our undeniable rights and our undoubted in- 
terests. 

Sir, we are all much indebted to you personally and we should still feel 
the same indebtedness even if we had not reason to be gratified that on 
many important questions th(‘ Committee have found themselves able to 
agree with our contentions. I have no doubt that each of Your 'Highnesses 
has read the Committee’s report with the care it merits and has fully com- 
prehendt'd its rec.ommeudai ions, and the implications of those recommenda- 
tions. 

While there are several (piestion.s of funchinuiiital charact('r which the 
Committee , have found in our favour, I am yet constrained to say that on 
many points vitally affecting the rights and obligations of the States the 
views ex})ressed in the report are not such as could possibly commend them- 
selves to the Princes. [ shall not attempt a detailed (liscussion of the 
various (puistions, as undoubtedly they will be dealt with bv Your High- 
nesses ill speaking on different resolutions tliat must be moved in the 
course of the next few days. Hut there are one or two matters of a general 
character which 1 desire to bring to the notice of Your Excellency and of 
Your Highnesses on account of their great importance to our Order. 

The main question with wliich the. Committee deal and which, I may 
say, dominates their whole report is that of Paramountcy . They have 
stated that from the beginning of the 19th century “the Hritish became 
the dc facto sole and unquestionable power in India”. Most of their con- 
clusions and inferences flow^ from this proposition, which is again emphasis- 
ed in the statement thfit the “Paramountcy of the Crown has been acted on 
and acquiesced in over a long period of time”. The statement that the 
Oown w'as from the beginning of the 19th century the de facto and un- 
questionable Paramount Power in India exorcivsing suzerain rights over 
Indian States in alliance w’ith the British (lovermnent seems to he his- 
torically inaccurate. In fact during the w'holc period of the Company’s 
Government in India, successive Governors- General in India most emphati- 
cally repudiated any such claim. In 1822, the Marquis of Hastings’ Gov- 
ernment disposed of this claim of Paramountcy in the following words: — 
“The assumption of our possessing a universal, supremacy in India 
involving such rights as you have described is a mistake”. 

So late as 1851 Lord Dalhou^ie’s Government solemnly expressed , their 
4isAPpi‘oval clglm to .rights iqf. intervention based. on Parampuntcy. 

Jhqre. are g|fi(^ial an^ authoffitatiyp, premoimoeinents of the Gov- 

ernment of India during the first half of the 19th century which clearly 
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demonstrate that no claim to any rights in disregard of the Treaties of 
fitates and based on the superior position of the British Goyemment was 
lield by the Government of India themselves to be admissible. It is 
therefore surprising that the Indian States Committee should have baaed 
their opinion on instances of intervention which clearly disregarded olali- 
gRtions laid by treaty upon the British Government, and which are definite- 
ly admitted by successive Governors-General, up to th,e time of the Mutiny, 
to have been incompatible with such obligations. In fact the very case of 
intervention in Hyderabad in 1804, which the Committee quote, was 
described in 1822 by the Governor-General in Council as an unauthorised 
upurption of authority. Besides, in the early days of the 19th century 
tliore were many States which were acknowledged to be completely inde- 
pendent of the British Government. 

T?he Committee claim that as a result of Paramountcy, which of neces- 
sity leads the British Government to take decisions and exercise authority 
beyond the terms of treaty, the Government of India have the right to 
intervene in the internal affairs of the States, even when the provisions in 
the treaty preclude them from doing so. The Committee try to uphold 
this claim by reference to the views, which the Government of India have 
expressed in the Baroda and Manipur cases, and in the letter, which Lord 
Beading wrote to His Exalted Highness the Nizam in 1926. I do not 
think the Committee fully realised the effect or the implications of quoting 
the Government of India’s own view in support of n position which the 
Princes have always contested, whenever the Government of India 
advanced it. If, in the opinion of the Committee, the position of Indian 
States, which is guaranteed to them by solemn treaties and engagements, 
can be altered bv the occasional pronouncements of the Government of 
India, then, it seems to me. the Committee have gone further than even 
the most ardent champion of the Political Department. 

The Committee state that intervention cannot form the subject of any 
rules or procedure and the decision to intervene must be left to the \iceroy. 
The full import of this statement becomes clear only if it is read with the 
statement contained in paragraph 50 of the Report, viz., that in the event 
of a widespread popular demand for a change in the form of government, 
a demand for complete responsible government, not due to the mis- 
government of the Ruler, the Paramount Power has the right to suggest 
such measures as would satisfy this demand without eliminating the Prince. 
Thus the Committee have claimed for the Government of India the right 
of intervention in the States not merely on the ground of gross misgovem- 
ment but also on the ground that they might deem it expedient to suggest 
changes in the form of government immemorially established in the States 
and they have added that the intervention can be exercised at the discre- 
tion of the Viceroy. This extraordinary dictum runs so contrary to the 
iualienable right of the Princes that I feel, as no doubt Your Highnesses 
also feel, that if we do not strongly repudiate it, it may undermine, and 
in course of time destroy, the whole fabric of the policy of our States. The 
obligation of the British Government to maintain unimpaired the privileges, 
rights and dignities of the Princes involves, as the Committee themselves 
adtnowledge, the duty to protect the Princes against popular agitation, if 
i^uch agitation is not due to misgovemment. How this obligation can give 
the Government of India the right to advise the Princes to change their 
hereditary and traditional forms of government merely because there is a 
dqmand for change by a number of their subjects is a verdict which passes 



; ariid the voFtime ttnd iiiteriHity of the assumed demand 
i& to be judged not by the Princes themselves but by the Viceroy. 

The conclusions at which the Committee have arrived in regard to the 
reiationship which exists between the Paramount Power and the States 
also seem to me devoid of any intelligible basis. The Committee have 
agreed with our view that the treaties were made with individual States and 
a decision taken presumably rightly in the case of an individual State 
cannot be made applicable to all the States. They have also expressed 
agreement with our claim that questions arising in respect of individual 
States should be considered in the light of the tnuitv rights, the history, 
the local circumstances and traditions of those Stales. With these admis- 
sions of the Committee, it is most diURciiii to reconcile their statement 
that the relationship with the States does not merely rest on treaties and 
oiig^goraenfcs hut is shaped by Imperial necessity and the shifting eircum- 
slahecs of the time. The same inconsisteney seems to vitiate the Com- 
inittoe a views nu the validity of nsago. The Committee have (luc^ted with 
approval the pronouncement of the Oovernment of India iji 1877. which 
states that claims based on treaties may be extinguished and niillified by 
a uniforni and long continued course of practice acquiesced in by the party 
against whom it tells. To my mind there are two j)oint8 of great import- 
ance with regard to usage: first, its effect on the particular State in which 
a practice may have developed and been imiformlv acquiscod in. secondly, 
the application of practice which developed in one State to all the States 
generally. The Committee, so far as I can see, have made no distinction, 
between these two cases. It seems obvious that merely because a parti- 
cular usage has become valid in one State, it cannot be held binding upon 
all other States. The Committee have themselves agreed that States 
must be dealt with individually according to their treaty rights and their 
local traditions. In the face of this, to claim validitv for usages applicable 
generally to these States, even though deriving its origin from the special 
eirctirastanees of a particular State, seenis as opposed to the principles 
cf Ihw as to those of logic, Yet usage,* if it is to modify treaty rights and 
is to be considered as u source of Paramountcy, can only be understood in 
this wid6r sense and not as a practice which ihav haviC acquired sanction in 
the special circumstances of a particular State/ 

Mofftover, ‘the Comihittee have relied up6n vanous specific instances to 
prove the ‘general validity of usage. It is not clear how a variety of cases 
whioli do no more than display a clear disregard of treaties anc/ breach of 
f.greementfl can 'give'rise to a general right or principle of treatment. 

Ih shpport of theif thebry'^ that the relationship which exists between the 
(lovemmont of Indiii^and the Stales is dependent among other things on 
the decisions of the Secretary of State and the Government of India the 
Cohirnittee quote th^ decision of the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
CouBcril in Hetn Chand fihdTiev Chand vs. Aznm Shorn Lai, ChhotaLal. The 
portion relied upon by them rends as follows: — 

"On the other hand there are repeated dcclnratiohs of the Court 
of 'Directors and of the Secretary of State that Kathiawar is 
not within the 'domifiiong' of the Crown. These declarations 
were no mere expi^essions of opinion. They were rulings of 
those who were for the time being entitled to speak on l^half 
of ihe sovereign . power/ rulings intended to govern the 
actions of the authorities in India." 



This, to my mind, only moans that the Court of Directors or their sucoes- 
Bors to the final authority in Indian affairs in England are bound by the 
admitt 'd restrictions upon the rights of the Crown, therefore also the 
Crown’s Agents in India. The quotation does not seem to be capable of 
the interpretation put upon it by the Committee that such declarations are 
binding upon the States. 

The Committee have declared with emphasis that it is not in accord- 
ance with historical facts that Paramountcy gives the Crown definite rights 
and imposes upon it definite duties in respect of corlnin matters only. 
They consider that the Crown througli its Agents should have the right of 
interference for the good government of India as a whole, for the good 
government of individual States, for the suppression of barbarous practices, 
for the saving of hmnan life and for dealing with cases in which rulers have 
proved unfit for their position, vlt would seem that in their view Para- 
mountcy is a vague and undefinable thing under cloak of which justification 
may be found for any action of fhe (rovernment of India. Such a loose 
conception of Paramountcy cuts at the very root of all the rights which the 
Crown has in solemn promises guaranteed to ua. If this view of Para- 
mountcy be accepted, the Crown and its Agents could claim any rights 
they chose to assert, and the States would liave no rights ScOve those which 
the Crown’s Agents thought fit to leave to them. In other words, this view 
is only a restatement, in less direct terms, of the clainis put forward by 
Lord Curzon in his Pahawalpur speech and implies the negation of Treaties 
for which successive Royal Proclamations have professed scrupulous r.e- 
gard. 

The machinery suggested by the Committee to deal in future with 
measures or policies .affecting the rights of the States does not seem even to 
touch the fundamental issues raised by the Princes. The contentions of 
the Princes were that in the past the procedure consciously or uncons- 
ciously adopted by the Political Department, which was based on precedent 
and practice and established by its officers accredited to the States, had 
tended more and more to encroach upon the rights of the States; that, as 
a result of this continuing political practice, the rights of the States were 
m fact being sysiematically over-ridden; that for the sake of uniformity, 
to which all such practice leads the methods and principles successfully 
applied in one State wore enforced against all others; that in caseg where 
the view held by the Political Department clashed with that of the States 
there was no machinery to adjudicate upon such differences of opinion. To 
prove these contentions innumerable instances from nearly all the States, 
represented in the Chamber, were collected and placed l3efore the Com- 
mittee. But unfortunaely the Committee have taken no notice of this 
formidably conclusive evidence, and their recommendations ignore the main 
contention of the Princes in regard to the system now in vogue. The re- 
port recommends that questions affecting the States should be dealt with 
by the Viceroy assisted by the Political Secretary ; that where the Political 
Department and another Department of the Government of India disagree, 
the Viceroy may appoint an Advisory Committee composed of representatives 
of British India and the States and that if such joint committee disagree, 
more formal Committees of an advisory character should be appointed. 
These recommendations ignore altogether the differences that arise between 
the States and the Political Department, differences which are at present 
subject to executive decisions. The demand of the Princes that such cases 
should be subject to judicial decision has been entirely ignored by the Com- 
mittee. 
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There i& one further point to which I should like to draw the atten- 
it*on of this Chamber. The Report of the Indian States Committee con- 
tains numerous statements, some of which I have already discussed, from 
which we strongly disagree. I would make it clear that the findings of the 
Committee, unless they are agreed to by the Chamber, should not be 
considered as authoritative pronouncements or interpreted as political prac- 
tice binding against the States. 

So far as the second part of the terms of reference of the Committee is 
concerned, the recommendations embodied in the report are, in my view, 
equally based on a confusion of thought. The Committee have laid down 
as a matter of principle that the Paramount Power is not justified in inter- 
posing its authority to secure economic results, which are beneficial only 
or mainly to British India in cases where the economic interests of British 
India clash with those of the States. But the recognition of this obvious 
truth is vitiated by the statement that the Government of India are justi- 
fied in interposing their authority and over-riding the interests of the States 
for the economic good of India as a whole. These two positions seem to 
be mutually irreconcilable. Hitherto the Government of India have not 
asserted or enforced the claim that merely because the economic interests 
of India demand a particular measure, the States should be made to 
accept it even at a sacrifice of their own interests. This makes the Com- 
mHtee’s conclusions still more surprising. 

It is unnecessiuy here to discu.ss in detail the numerous comments of 
the Committee on the financial and economic relations between British 
India and the States. TIkj Committee have accepted our suggestion and 
gone beyond it by recommending that an expert body should be appointed 
to enquire into the claim of States for a share in the customs revenue and 
the adequacy of their contribution to Imperial burdens. Reasonable claims 
of the States under other heads are also recommended to be referred to this 
body. In view of tliis recommendation, it is difficult to see why the Com- 
mittee should have given any opinion on various financial questions, which 
later might come up for consideration before the expert body. 

I have not attempted to cover all the points raised in the report of the 
Committee, which seem to us to require reconsideration, I have, in this 
survey, tried m<>roly to indicate my personal views on some of the outstand- 
ing recommendations made in the report, but I venture to state those views 
correspond wtli the views held generally by members of this Chamber. I 
now beg leave to move the resolution which reads as follows: — 

'*This Chamber places anew on record its appreciation of the active 
sympathy evinced by His Excellency the Viceroy in support- 
ing the request of the Princes for the appointment of a Com- 
mitbee to enquire into their problems.” 

HiS Highness the Maharaja of Kashmir; Your Excellency; Your High- 
nesses; In seconding the Resolution which has been moved by His High- 
ness the Chancellor, I should again like to emphasise what His Highness 
has said as to our feeling of personal gratitude to Your Excellency. We 
indeed feel that we were indebted to you for the appointment of the Indian 
States Committee and we feel we are still further indebted to you for the 
possibilities, which lie open to us, of securing consideration of many matters 
upon which that Committee either touched inadequately or did not touch 
at all. 
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I should be lacking in candour if I were to say that, from the standpoint: 
of the Princes and their States, the findings ^.th^ Indian States Com- 
mittefe 'Satisfy the liOpe^ which we had cherished. As Your Excellency is- 
avV'tre’ in^ proposing to Your Excellency the desirability, from our point of 
view, of afi enquiry into the position and the rights of oor States, we had 
imagined a Committee different alike in coinptjsition and functions from- 
that which ultimately materialised. We had hoped that round n nucleus 
of English statesmen of reputation, there would be grouped reiu'esenta- 
tives of the (jovernment of India, of British India and of the Indian States, 
tcgethe/' w'ith financial, constitutional and political experts. Such a body 
we br^lieved, would have been well qualified to conduct an impartial enquiry 
int.) disputed matters, and to pronounce with fid] authority decisions upon 
them. Two feelings were uppermost in our minds. Tn the first place, we 
had become painfully Cf>nscious that what is called political practice had 
in the course of years w'hittled away rights whii'h we believed to have been 
safeguardcrl by our treaties. Tn the second place, we found that our posi- 
tion was one, of considerable uncertainty, not merely in regard to our 
future relations with n self-governing British India, but also in regard to 
our present relations wuth Your Excellency’s Government. The. discre- 
tionary element w'hich seemed, at least to us. to play so large n part in 
political practice, an element which necessarily fluctuated with the perso- 
nalities of those who could give it shape, filled us with a sense of insecurity. 

I think that I shall not be far wrong if I say that wt desire to dis- 
cover whether we w^erc right in believing that this process oF erosion to 
which I liavo referred w'as contrary to the position guaranteed to us by the^ 
treaties. Secondly, I think wo were anxious to find out precisely where 
we stood; precisely where our rights began and those of the Paramount 
Power ended, so that we might be enabled to take stock of the part which 
we^ should be called upon to play in that greater India which we see shap- 
ing itself before our eyes. 

But the Committee which was appointed to consider these problems, 
could .not, on account either of its personnel or its functions, conduct the 
kind of examination for which we had all hoped. In place of the autho- 
ritative and representative body which seemed to us alone adequate for the 
purpose which we desired, there was appointed a small Committee of ex- 
perts : an eminent officer who had served for years in the Political Depart- 
m^t, a public man who had written lucidly on International finance, and 
a distinguished legal historian. I am sure that I shall be accused of no 
disrespect to the Committee when I say that, considering alike the restric- 
tions imposed upon its composition and upon its terms of reference, we* 
could sea reel V hope to secure from its report much more than we have- 
actually obtained, , 

I do not desire to follow His Highness the Chancellor into the admirably 
clear and meticulous examination, to which we have all listened with such 
attention, of the shortcomings of the Eeport of the Indian States Com- 
mittee as viewed from our standpoint. I will content myself by adding to 
his observations, certain general considerations which, I think, may serve 
to focus our attention upon a few vital matters. It seems to me that much 
of the criticism which can be levelled against the report of the Indian States 
Committee, results from the fact that this Committee has. by its own ad- 
mission, proclaimed that it considered itself in no sense a judicial tribunal. 
I rdaiiitain that no Committee which did not consider itself equal to the 
process of judicial findings, could in any degree have satisfied the hopes and 
desfres of the Princes. In saying this I do not mean to deny that an 
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important part of the field under enquiry must, in all circumstances, have 
been non-judicial in character; inasmuch as there would come up for con- 
sider.iiion many matters of liigh policy which do not admit for their deter- 
mination that combination of )aw an<! of fact upon which a justiciable 
issue depends. But that a Committee appointed to enquire into the rela- 
’tionship between the British Crown and the Indian Statee, should have 
recorded its opinion that it was not a judicial tribunal seems to me con- 
clusive evidence that the States could not receive at its hands that kind of 
.award which was their principal reason for asking for tlie enquiry at all’ 

Even so, there are many matters which the Committee could haye 
dealt with more sntiRfactorily from our point. To take one example, oiir 
fiscal and financial claims (lid not require the Committee to act the part 
of a judicial tribunal. They could have enunciated principles as we had 
asked, and could then have suggested the creation of an expert body only 
for the application of those principles based upon sound theory and accep- 
ted doctrines. ' 

That the Indian States Committee did not in any sense act as a judi- 
cial tribunal will be clear to Your Highnesses from the whole trend of the 
remarks of His Highness the Chancellor. But the point which concerns 
us at the moment is this; even though, by the admission of the Indian 
States Committee itself, the treaties and engagements conelude<l between 
the British Crown and ourselves may have been departed from on various 
-occasions within a few years subsequent to their original ratification, the 
fact remains that Her Oraclous Majc^sty Queen Victoria confirmed these 
treaties and engagements in 18;)8. I can discover no grounds for suppos- 
ing that Her Majesty also confirmed such adverse political ^wactice as 
may have grown up in the first half of the nineteenth century. Yet it 
seems that upon this same political practice the Indian States Committee 
relies for many of its findings and conclusions. If I may, T would like to 
add that subsequent to the Mutiny, during the period of c(nifiision which 
followed that lamentabk' occiirrence. the might of Great Britain was per- 
haps more absolute in India than at any previous period. Had Her 
Gracious Majesty and her Governmeut desired either to c(mfirm existing 
political piaetice. or even to sweep the States out of existence, who could 
have resist-^^d? But (hd Queen Victoria do so‘^ On the contrary, Her 
Majesty distinctly confirmed in her Proclamution the treaties as they 
6tood. Moreover, these same treaties have been confirmed at regular 
intervals by successive pronouncements^ of Sovereigns, Secretaries of State 
and Viceroys from the time of the Mutiny until the present day. How 
could it then be open for the Indian States’ Committee to base so many of 
their findings upon the alleged fact iliat validity of tlie treaties is in 
reality, dependent upon poMtical practice and even upon one-sided exe- 
cutive decisions of the Government of India or of the Secretary of State 

Because of the inability of tlie Indian States Committee to. function as 
a judicial tribunal and to view our evideiuje judicially, so inan^y passfiges 
in its report are unsatisfactory^ to us. No Conunittoc which felt the need 
df preserving a judicial, attitude could, I think, have asserted in one place 
the binding character of treaties and engagements, and refused in another 
place to admit any effective legal limitations upon the powers of par^i- 
iliountcy. It needs no lawyer to see that If the treaties are binding pa.m- 
'itiountcy n6t unlimited. Indeed, is just this feature of the 
States Committee's report which is so distressing to us; for wbili' in cer- 
tain passages they appear to take w'hat we regard as an accurate view of 
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our treaty position vis-a-vis the Paramount Power, the Government of 
India and British India, as, for example, when they state that our relations 
are with the Crown ; in other passages their declarations either contradict or 
deprive of all meaning their previous findings. 

With these words I beg to second the resolution which has been moved 
by His Highness the Chancellor. 

Wb Highness the Nawab of Bhopal: Your Excellency; Your High- 
nesses: Needless to say I heartily associate myself with the Chamber’s 
vote of thanks for all that Your Excellency has done for us in this matter. 
And, if what I am about to say about the report may seem like looking a 
gift horse in the mouth, it certainly does not detract from my gratitude to- 
the donor. 

As His Highness the Chancellor and Pro-Chancellor have in essence 
observed, the Keport of the Indian States Committee is a sad disillusion to 
us in many of its main aspects and I imagine that it must be no less of a 
disappointment to the Government of India, who did their best as w^e did 
to assist the Committee in their inquiry. Nevertheless we are none the 
less grateful to Your Excellency for the cordial support of our wishes which 
brought about the appointment of the Committee. 

As the report is to be discussed in detail in the next few days. T need 
only refer here to some of its general features. The first to strike one is 
the economy of discussion, if so I may call it, applied to that most vital 
question to us, namely, the relationship between the Paramount Power 
and the States. Some 49 short ]iarngranhs. Nos. 10 to 58, nrp allotted 
to that subject and deal wath it in the manner of a summary, wh'''^^ m*'“ht 
be useful as a covering index to a detailed report, but as they stand are 
neither a reasoned presentment of the subject nor a full, accurate or logical 
survey of it. 

As an instance of the method adopted I may refer (to begin at the be- 
ginning) to paragraph 11 which tabulates the Indian States into three 
classes, read with paragraph 17- which mentions that the Re])ort only pur- 
ports to deal with the first two classes (seeing that the third class “are 
placed differently from the larger States^), and in contrast to that I may 
cite the quotations from Sir Henry Mainers minute on Kathiawar which 
are given in paragraphs 44 and 54 as authoritative on certain aspects of 
the Paramount Power towards States in general, although the hulk of the 
Kathiaw^ar States all belong to the third class and although the minute had 
special reference to them. 

Next, Your Highnesses wall not have failed to notice the summary 
manner in which the Committee have dealt with the Opinion presented to 
them by the Counsel w'hom we engaged to represent the legal and consti- 
tutional aspects of the question at issue. That Onininn which covers 1© 
pages of appendix HI is dealt with by the Committee in their paragraphs 
38 and 39 read with 58. Paragraph 38 accepts onr contentions that our 
relationship is with the Crown, that our treaties are made with the Crown 
and are of continuing and binding force, and that those treaties are no't 
to be “read as a whole”, as sometimes has been held, but are to be 
considered individually in respect to the individual States with whom 
thev have been made. Paragraph 58 also concedes another cardinal point 
claimed by us. namely, -that the States should not h<; lians- 
ferred without their own agreement to a relationship with any new 
government in British India. So far so good. But what of the 



Pest of OUT counsel s Opinion? It is dismissed by the Committee in papa' 
graph 89 in the sentence "We cannot agree with certain d^atements and 
arguments that occur in this Opinion". To that sentence are added cer- 
tain remarks whose accuracy I contest together with one to which I invite 
particular attention. It contains the following words "The novel theory of 
a paramountcy agreement, limited as in the legal opinion, is unsupported 
by evidence (and) is thoroughly undermined by the long list of grievances 
placed before us which admit a paramountcy extending bevond the sphere 
of any such agreement. These long lists. Vhich were accumulated with 
so much trouble contain (to quote 'paragraph 7 of the Introduction to the 
Report) ^'decisions by the Paramount Power made at almost am time 
during the last century’' and are admitted in pariigraph B(> of the Report- 
to Imve been adduced to shew that the States have been adversely affect-ed 
by the arbitrary action of the Paramount Power, or in other words to 
shew that the provisions of our treaties had been overridden naighshod. 
Yet all that the Committee liave to say on tliat subject is first the afore- 
said remark that that fact is the strongest evidence of the existence of a 
Paramount Power and secondly (in paragraph 36), that the Commit?te© 
had no authority "to pass judgment in such cases". In other words, Your 
Highnesses, if H is possible to rend any logic into this portion of the Report, 
the argument seem to be first the States have benefitted immensely on 
the whole from their relationship with the Paramount Power, secondly 
in the course of that relationship mam acts have been done bv the Para- 
mount Power which have contributed to that result, and thirdly as those 
acts are not covered by the treaties, they are based on an undefined right 
inherent in the Paramount Power. I think Your Highnesses will agree 
with me that thiit is specini pleading, and that in reality all that it amounts 
to is the old adage that the end has justified the means, or as phrased in 
paragraph 35 ihc process though benevolent in jntc*nli(ui was nevertheless 
to some (‘xtonf arbitrary". 

One W(')rd more 1 would like Your Highnesses to com^^are the argument 
as to how our treaties have been set aside with the march of the times, 
witfi the view advanced in paragraph 96 that the States who have Salt 
arrangements with which they are dissatisfied can advance no claim to 
their rovis'on but must remain bound by the strict letter of their engage- 
ments and treaties. 

Tlicre are many other matters on which I should like to touch. But 
time does not allow, and I think T have said enough to shew that w^c have 
valid reasons for being dissatisfied with the manm^r in which our case as a 
whole has been handled by the Coimnittee. 

Yonr ExcelloncN , I have great pleasure in associating myself with the 
Resolution moved by His Highness the Chancellor. 

His Highneas the Maharaja of Bikaner: Your Excellency; Your High- 
nesses : It was my privilege in the earler part of my speech. when 
moving the Resolution in this Chamber on the 23rd February, 1928 re- 
garding internal reforms in the Indian States, to tender our grateful thanks 
for Your Excellency’s kind and sympathetic assjstance in securing the 
appointment of the Indian States Committee; and to-day I beg to asso- 
ciate myself whole-heartedly with this Resolution which thanks Your Ex- 
cellency once again. 

I feel sure that I am echoing the sentiments not only of this Chamber, 
but of the Princes and States as a whole, when I beg with all respect to 



state that it is iiidaed our good fo]:tune aud .gcatifyitog tJhat 

•ft??® 1^0 in India a Viceroy like i^xoeliencr^ will ^eahjvaith 

^m^tters of such vital im.portanc,G lo.the St’atGs. 

.The resolutions to he passed at this Session, aud the dehate.jiluwiiig 
,^he next few days on — to tise a shorter term — the -Butler Tleport, ^ffe vin- 
^tended.’to give an indication of the general viowa ‘and feelings of this Cham - 
^bei in regard to the various iir!p(>rtant details and recommendati<^s oori- 
^taineji in the Butler Beport. 

In regard to what are considered in the States as the satisfaotory 
features of the Butler Comniiitee’s Beport, resolutions were passed at 
the Conference of the Princes held in Bombay last -Tune welcoming theni. 
As for what the States regard as unsatisfactory features — some of which 
cause us deep concern — it will be the hope of all, inspired by loyftl and 
patriotic feelings for the States, that the negotiations, which w’e propose 
Bhould be carried on, will, with Your Excelleucv s valuable support atid 
sympathy, result in matters being put right and justice being done to the 
States, who from a variety of causes feel anxious as regards several such 
important matters. 

After the Bound Table Conference, when concrete proposals are be 
framed by Your Excellency’s Government and His Majesty’s Government, 
it ''will indeed he an added source* of satisfaction and encouragement to 
the States if — as I have said on a previous occasion — in the interests of 
fte two Indians, as well as of the Empire, and with a view to launching 
tffid ensuring the success of what we hope will be a further measure of 
liberal constitutional advance for both British India and the Statea, His 
Majesty’s Government may be successful in securing the consent of Your 
Eioellency to stay on as our Viceroy for a further period. 

I^is resolution also affords us an opportunity of referring generally to 
certain aspects and details, which do not form the subject of specific re- 
solutions to be moved hereafter during this session. 

4s regards the Butler Committee’s Beport, 1 will say this much further 
on this occasion. But the very nature of things it would perhaps have 
been expecting the impossible to have hoped that the Butler Committee 
v/oiild see everything eye to eye with the. Indian States; and consequently 
it is not really surprising that there should be some divergence of views, 
even in regard to important matters, vvliere the standpoint of the States 
differs from the recommendations of the Butler Beport. In this connec- 
tion, I would once again invite attention to the Kesohition.s passed on the 
subject by the Princes at the Bombay Conference in tliine last. Speaking 
personally for inyseU, I do not share same views as I have heard express- 
ed by some, as for instance that the Butler Beport is “staggering” or that 
it is “a slap on the face of the Princes”. I have always had a high per- 
sonal regard for my old friend Sir Harcourt Butler, and whilst realising 
some of the disappointing features of the Butler Report, I cannot really 
bring myself to attribute them to any lack of sypathv for the States on 
the part of Sir Harcourt ; and I feel that it i.s possible to ascribe some 
shch unsatisfactory or indecisive features to the extremely difficult 
nature of the questions involved, and to the fact that there is no parallel 
to the unique position of the Indian States. 

Rather than looking upon the Butler Report as the end of things. I 
personally look upon it as the beginning of things — from the consideration 

which, jind froin,the negotiations resulting from which, final settiemenf* 
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on lines equitable and feir feo'lhe StAtes ini^t w%%<5hably be expected to 
■ensue. 

But with all that it will be obvious that tlie Butler Report it^? not the 
^authoritative verdict of a tribunal and that the States cannot be expected 
"to treat its recommendations as final. 

There is a saying — particularly in that part of India from where I come, 
t;/;;., Ra.jputana, whicli applies to all men of honour and self-respect 
"throughout the world of whatever country, race, or religion — ^that a man, 
worthy of the name of a man, fights his utmost to defend four things; 
jiamely — (1) his honour and clignitv; (2) the honour, dignity and safe- 
'keeping of his lady folk and family; (8) his lands — ^which term broadly 
intterpreted embraces not only his territorial possessions in whatever form 
but also his rights and his mlierent, vested interests of all kinds; and (4) 
liis weapons and his horses. 

Jioaving aside today certain points legal and otherwise — ^which at 
presc'ut do aficct the dignity of the members of our families and which 
need attent’on — the Princes and States I need hardly say, are very much 
interested in questions fiffccting the honour and dignity of the Princes and 
ifcheir families, and m safeguarding their territorial possessions, and Treaty 
and other rights and the interests of their States and subjects. 

For a satisfactory, just and honourable settlement of the points that are 
fit issue between the Indian States and the British Government, or between 
ibhe States and British India — sOitie of wdiich form the subject of specific 
Ttsdlutions today and in the two days following — ^^the first thing that ap- 
pears to my mind is that none of us should be hide-bound by red tape, or 
tied by past precedents, and pai^t usage and political practice. Usage is 
fomiiug the subject of a separate resolution, which has also been allotted 
io me to move later on during this session. Red tape is, as we all know, 
a word that is a hardy annual and the subject of jokes, relating to most of, 
if not all, the Governments of the world, where official procedure at times 
Teceives prior cons’deralion at the expense of the head and the heart. As 
Mr. Llo^d George remarked, when he was Prime Minister, in his speech 
at the Guildhall in regard to India in my presence in 1917, when the 
Imperial War Cabinet was in session — 

“Minds running the same course for a long time are apt to get rutty; 
and the weightier the mind the deeper the ruts. I'ou require 
fresh minds to lift the cart out of those worn furrows." 

We sincerely and gratefully appreciate the very sympathetic policy of 
Your Excellency, ably supported by a ampathetic Political Secretary — in 
the person of my old friend Sir Charles Watson. But one cannot help 
regretting that the good work and the good atmospliere created between 
1916 and 1918 IukI not been continued longer without interruption and fur- 
tfier ut'lised to the mutual benefit of Imperial and States’ interests; and 
had the work and .problems relating to tlie States been tackled and continu- 
ed* on right lines, a happy eonsummatioii would have been rendered all the 
eff^eier of atl ninment within a very short time afterwards. For the demands 
■< 3 (f the States contained notliing unreasonable, and could, in my humble 
abtimat’on , have been settled at the most mthiu some two years or so. 
But’ this, alas, is a case of lost opportunities, which, in Imperial interests, 
ulfeo] is^ 1 respectfully submit, no less to be deplored. The policy as 
regards the States, instead of being carefully concei’ved, settled and framed 
generotisi liberal, and sympathetic lines is handicapped at times by 
old precedents and pi^judides arid is apt to undergo changes at the whim 



and fancy of those responsible for the conduct of affairs of the Indian 
States, and is specially liable to be varied by so many diverse 
elements and according: to the personal predelictions, and idiosyncrasies: 
of the Viceroy, the Po_liticnl Secretary or the Secretary of Statn 
and his C ouncil of ihe time being. In the case of some not in: 
touch, or in sympathy, with the States, or who— what I venture to- 
submit and in the opinion of the States — misread the situation, or fail to* 
gra^ the points involved, much harm can be done; and with one stroke 
of the pen former carefully considered policies based on close personal con- 
tact of the States and a true realization of the position and rights and 
circumstances of the States, are changed and new policies inaugurated, 
which lead to mutual mistrust, disappointment and difficulties, which 
successors, however sympathetic, find it difficult — in view of notea 
and policies rec^orded — to get away from at least for some time to come. 

Had it been other^ivise, there would, in my humble estimation, have 
been no necessity for the Butler Committee to be appointed; nor for the 
heavy expenditure which the States had to incur in being forced to> 
fight for their just rights; nor would either the British Government or 
the Indian States have had to bear all the trouble, disappointment and 
discouragement which have resulted. New fangled theories about the 
ultimate powers regarding Paramountcy, and such matters, before the 
appointment of the Butler Committee, and the extravagant and exagge- 
rated Imperialist claims, inconsistent with the plighted word and good 
faith of Great Britain, or sound statesmanship, advanced on behalf of 
tiie ParHinount Power— claims more wide, more frequent, more insistent 
and, I re«ipectfully submit, based on varied and not infrequently untenable 
grounds and opposed to constitutional and historical facts and to the pro- 
visions of our Treaties and other Engagements, and in direct contradic- 
tion of the solemn and real pledges and assurances in the famous gracious 
Proclamation of Queen Victoria, repeatedly reiterated and affirmed by 
siiccess've British Sovereigns in numerous Proclamations — ^have not help- 
ed to case tlie sil nation or to allay the anxieties of the States, or their 
] fillers, Governments and people. 

As regcj’ds pre{'edrnts, v, hich not infrequently are created, and then 
followed and quoted — without the States having had any voice in the 
matter — I think I can best, without taking up too much time of Your 
Excenenev and Your Higlinesscs, sum up the feeling of the States by 
refen-ing to sneeeh made in 1917 by General Smuts while speaking about 
the future constitution of the Empire, which I have quoted before, and 
which other Princes have since done me the compliment of quoting in 
their turn. General Smuts said: — 

“Do not try to think of existing political institutions which have 
been evolved in the case of European developments. The 
British Empire is a much larger and more diverse problem 
than anything we have seen hitherto and the sort of consti- 
iiition we read about in books, the sort of political alphabet 
which has been elaborated in years gone by, does not apply 
and would not solve the problems of the future. We should not 

follow precedents but make them I am sure, if we 

disabuse our minds of precedents and preconceived ideals, we 
shall evolve, in the course of years, the institution and 
machinery that will meet our difficulties.". 
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I respectfully beg to urge — and I feel Your Ezcellenoy will agree— 4hat 
this is equally true and deErirable as regards the relations of the Paramount 
Power with the Indian States and that this very sound principle — 
enunciated by a great Dominion Statesman — will be found to be of mutual 
advantage to Irmperial interests as well as to the States. If we could go- 
ahead in the future with imagination, and regardless of precedents, and 
do what is just, right and equitable to all parties concerned, it would 
assuredly result in further strengthening the ties that bind the Princes and 
pejople and States of India to the Crown. 

If regardless of past precedents, we act on principles of right versus 
wrong, and are inspired with a vivid imagination and a broad out-look, 
it must be productive of the greatest benefit all round. As an example I 
would quote the instance of Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, when he 
was Prime Minister of England, and his Government, who succeeded, 
inspite of strong opposition in granting Dominion status to South Africa, 
which proved of inestimable value to the Empire during the Great War, 
when South Africa voluntarily and willingly fought, side by side with 
the other countries comprising the commonwealth of British Nations 
against those who thought that might was right. 

Truly hfis it been said that little minds and a great Empire go ill 
together; and 1 feel that I am voicing the confident and earnest hope of 
all of us here that in regard to the States — -big and small, rich and poor 
important tind unimportant — Your Excellency and Sir Charles Watson 
will leave a legacy to your successors which will prove a source of unal- 
loyed gratification to the States and end the perpetual anxiety and worries 
to which the States, under the present system of fiux and drift are sub- 
jected to. 

I’herc is one other point about which I would also ask for the indulgence 
of Your Excellency and Your Highnesses to make an observation or two, 
and that is on the subject of diplomacy. I hog, with all modesty, to quote 
an extract from a speech which I made on the opening day of the Princes' 
Conference in November, 1919, in suvpporting a resolution moved by my 
dear and lamented friend, His Highness the late Maharaja Scindia of 
Gwalior, on the victorious termination of the Great W ar. in tlu' course of 
which, after alluding to the Imperial aspect of the relations between the 
British Government and the Princes, and referring to the future “with 
high hopes”, and as “full of bright augury”, I ventured to urge in the 
following words that there was no need between the British Government 
and the States to have resort to diplomacy: — 

“Guided as we are, in Your Excellency’s eloquent words by cardour, 
loyalty, liberality and goodwill, there is no need between us few 
that evil thing — secret diplomacy. We have stood together 
in the past and weathered many a storm. We devoutly hope 
that an era of peace and prosperity lies in front of us for 
many a year to come. But should fortune be fickle; should 
we have to face once again external aggresson or internal 
trouble; should we have to fight the Bolshevik menace, or to 
rorcl the invasion of a foolish or arrogant foe, the British 
Government and the Ruling Princes will assuredly continue 
to stand together, shoulder to shoulder, united in their loyalty 
and devotion to their Gracious King-Emperor. Whatever 
betide and come what may, the union shall abide and stand 
every strain.” 
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* 1 ,, As tor the future i can beat quoto from a, recent Speech by Mr. Bamsay 
'MacDonald, the present Prime Minister of Great Britain, regarding Bgyp- 
■ tinn aiTaira which is also applicable to Ind*a and the Indian States: — 

There is an old World, old in civilisvation, in philosophy, in religion, 
and in culture?, wliich has hitherto been weak in the mateital 
powers that bavo characterizod Western peoples, but that 
World, wrapiM'd in shnnhor as we thought, has now^ become 
awjiko and is beginning to understand what national self- 
respect is. Taught- and tutored very largely by us, it is bring- 
’ng our own. ideas home to us and asking ns to honour the 
effects of our actions and to grant it — not by charity, but 
because our hearts are enlightened — the freedom that we 
have been nourishing for ourselves dor so many generations. 
The great danger .... then, is that we may be too long in 
]>arfonning this act of recognition 

f’, , Vour Excellency and Your Highnesses, that is the spirit that animates 
British India, as well us the Indian States, and I will conclude my speech 
by again quoting a few' words from another recent speech by Mr, Bamsay 
.MaeDonuld, wiiich precisely sinus up my feeling as regards the negotiations 
now to ensue between Your Excellency and your Government and the 
iftdian States, as well as in regard to the important points arising out of 
the Butler Beport and the Bound Table Conference and other matters, 
jiamedy ; — 

“1 will be optimistic until the end.” 

His Highness the Na^ab of Maler Kotla: Your Excellency; Your High- 
nesses: I beg to associate myself with my distinguished brother piincos 
w’ho have spoken before me that we all arc very grateful to Your Excel- 
lency for the appointment of the Indian States Committee. As regards the 
Comnjitfcee’s report I wish to make a few general remarks. It is indeed 
Ratifying to note that the Committee has found that “the relationship of 
the States to the Paramount IMwcr is relationship to the Crown, that the 
Viceroy and not the GoTernor General in Council should in future be the 
represontMtivo of ihe Crown in .all dealings -with the Indian States, that the 
treaties with the Indian States cannot be read le n whole and that in view 
of the historical nature of the relationship between the Paramount Powftr 
and Princes the latter should not be transferred, without their own agree- 
ment, to a relationship with a new Government in British India responsible 
to an Indian. Legiislature”. The clasaifioation of the States adopted by the 
Committee in para. It is a good RuggestLon. They have classified the 
States into three classes ; (1) the rulers of which are members of the Cham- 
ber in their own right, class (2) the rulers of which are represented in the 
Chamber by elected members and class (6) conaistiing of estates and Jagirs 
and others. I am confident that if this claBsifioation were officially adopt- 
ed it would be more welcome and scientific than the vague terms of big, 
small and smaller States. 

The Committee’s definition of Paramountcy leads us no further. We all 
l^ow that Paramountcy is Paramount, but what was needed was some 
clc£^ indication as to what are the main adjuncts- of paratriountcy and what 
were the broad ^p^fnciples under which intervention could, in fairness to 
the interests of the States, be resorted to. The committee have based 
paramountcy on treaties, engagements and Sanads supplemented by usage 
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and sufferance and decisions of the Secretary of State and the Government 
(>{ India embodied in political «pra-etice, They have not defined usage dr 
fcufferance which can affect, acknowledge and recognise rights guaranteed 
under the treaties. It is obvious that in order to be effective, usage must 
be based on the mutual consent of the parties concerned, and be sufi&cient- 
iy continuous and uniform as bo impart consent. It is also recognised that 
no upiiiateral act of the Crown’s Agei^lj iHthout the conseni of the States, 
the other party concerned, can detract in any way from tlie rights guaran* 
teed under solemn treaties and confirmed by repeated Koyal Proclama- 
tions, 

The desirability of intfirvention in certain extreme cases is not contested 
hy the States. We also recognise that the details as to when such inter- 
vention should proceed cannot be worked out v.dth mathematical precision 
end that something must remain with the discretion of tbe Viceroy. Bub 
there seems no practical difficulty in having, by mutual consent, some 
broad principles, so that the States Icnow when they would be invoking 
intervention, h’his desire of tbe States is further strengthened by certain 
unwarranted and strange novel formulas of intervention enunciated in 
paragraphs 50, 54 and 55 of the report. Kriough has already been said 
on these paragraphs, and I need no more than just refer to them. The 
mere size of a State can be no a justification for intervention as stated in 
paragraph 64 and w'e cannot record too strongly our protest against para- 
graph *50- as framed by the Committee. It virtually means to put a pre- 
mium on agitators, and I am. afraid, if allowed to stand in its present form, 
w'ould add to our troubles, which obviously is not wffiat the Paramount 
Power >would be expected to desire. 

There is ’(Me other point ‘whibb I wish to emphasise. It is to express 
cJearly’and unequivocally, and, I am sure, here I am speaking for many Of 
my brother Princes, that any scheme or arrangement evolved as a result 
of the Indian States Committee's recommendations or of the proposed 
Bcamd Table Conference should apply to and benefit all grades of ^ates 
at least to the extent of those Sthtes who arc represented in this Chatnben 
In this oonnection, I would ^Iso Invite attention to paragraph 88 of the 
Butler Report which deals with the extension of exemption- from customs 
du^ te'ali members of the Chafuber in their own right. We hope ttiat 
VoUr Excellency will use your good offices to ensure that this courtesy is 
also^ extended to Statbs w'hich are represented in the Chamber. 

It will lend greater confidence to the conclusions of the Round Table 
Conference that as far as possible Princes of different grades may be re- 
presented at the Cimference. With these words I beg to support the 
resolution so ably moved by my esteemed brother His Highness the 
nbancellor. 

His SQghness the Maharala of Alwar: Your Excellency; Your Highnesses : 
Having befeuf served i with a perfect ffettst of post-prandial oratory and with 
a menu that would do justice to a Lord Mayor’s banquet of manuscript 
eloquence, I feel that I must indeed be extremely brief in connection with 
the; most important subject — the Butler Committee Report, before the 
phyjiical condition of the assembly descends to a moribund com«^.. In con- 
nectipn with the Report itself I feel something like Bacon’s fly that sat on 
tibei chariot wheel and said “Lo! what ft dust do I raise 1” For I w&s a 
bird of passage that fluttered sicross the plains into the dove-cotes of those 
Olympian heights of Simla and found my resting place on at small bVftnch— ft' 
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veify hospitable one — in the Viceregal Estate. I went there to welcome 
very cordially a new Viceroy when I also had the opportunity of suggesting 
that a Round Table Meeting of the Princes might take place. I am glad 
that it ultimately fructified, with the result that, at the meeting which 
also took place in Simla later, it was suggested that a Committee might be 
appointed in order that it may go through all the various propositions 
and suggestions that we put forward in connection with future position 
of the Indian States, especially because side by side considerations were 
going to be concentrated on questions relating to British India. The 
Resolution that has been moved by His Highness the Chancellor refers to 
our gratitude to Your Excellency for having accepted our suggestion for 
the appointment of a Committee. Indeed the acceptance was so con- 
spicuously quick that we were informed just a week beforehand that Sir 
Hnreourt Butler was going to sail and be out in India. Then the Com- 
mittee arrived and went round various States. It went back to England — 
hotly pursued by the Princes who went to discuss important subjects with 
the Committee. There were reports and counter-reports presented by our 
counsel with voluminous 'pages and passages of manuscript regarding cases, 
and important problems which were very summarily dealt with by the Com- 
mittee ultimately in one of its references. But so far as the questions 
placed before the Committee are concerned, although we should have 
liked the terms of reference to have been bigger, and I am not sure that 
Your Excellency would not have been, of the same opinion, the terms of 
reference finally decided on and placed before the Committee were two, 
both very short and sweet. They were (a) to report on the position of the 
Indian States, and (h) to suggest adjustments of fiscal relations between 
British India and the Indian States. I remember discussing this subject 
with an Offincr of high position and he asked me. “What is your view of 
the Butler Committee Report?" I said, “As short and as sweet as the 
terms themselves. As regards (a) they have said, “we have failed, as 
others before us have failed", to define correctly the position of the 

Indian States, and (6) they have recommended that a Committee should 
be aippointed in order to thrash out the problem of fiscal relations." 1 
said, “That is the conclusion" and he said, “So, that is That"; and I 
agreed. Most of the report can be divided up into two portions; (a) the 
question of paramountcy, and (6) (closely allied to it) the problem of inter- 
vention. I will excuse myself from arguing on either of these two topics 
referred to in the Report on the present occasion, because these are com- 
ing up as separate Resolutions for discussion, and I will not anticipate any 
of those discussions or my own remarks on these subjects. But there are 
a few aspects of the Report which I should like lo refer to in order to join 
in the chorus. While personally I regard Sir Harcourt Butler as a very 
old and true friend of mine, and apart from that, he is one who has left 
behind him the hall marks of his period of office in the hearts and minds 
of the States, and in practice too he will be remembered for a long time as 
a good friend to the Indian States — ^yet his Committee had only a very 
limited time to deal with all the problems that I am going to refer to. I 
will try to make my remarks brief. As I have said, since they are cover- 
ed under these two heads I shall not refer to those parts of them, and will 
divide my observations under two heads in keeping with the precedents of 
■the Chamber Resolutions which begin generally with condolences and end 
with congratulations. 
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On page 14 of the Beporfc it hae been laid down in paragraph 21 that 
Ihe Paramount Power has had of necessity to make decisions and exercise 
the functions of Paramountcy beyond the ternis of the Treaties in accord- 
ance with changing political, social and economic conditions. That refers 
to what appears to us a new theory that was divulged in the Hyderabad 
case. That is a point that can be contested, provided it can be put forward 
jn a sufficiently logical manner— which I hope it can. But further dis- 
cussion of that point comes under the term of the Paramountcy 
so I will go no further. On page 16 (paragraph 24) it is laid down that the 
Paramount Power has defined its authority and its right to intervene with 
no uncertain voice on occasions. It goes on then to refer to certain eases. 
These also are matters of Paramountcy and Intervention which will come 
nder different heads for discussion. Then on page 28, in paragraph 60, 
It lays down that the promise of the King-Emperor to maintain unimpaired 
the privileges, rights and dignities of the Princes carries with it a duty to 
protect the Prince against attempts to eliminate him and to substitute 
another form of government. If these attempts were due to misgovernment 
on the part of the Prince, protection would only be given on the condi- 
tions set out in the preceding paragraph. If they were due, not to mis- 
goverument, but to a wide-spread popular demand for change, the Para- 
mount Power would be bound to maintain the rights, privileges and dignity 
of the Prince but it would also be bound to suggest such measures as 
would satisfy this demand without eliminating the Prince. That indeed 
5s a new theory again which I have not discovered in any Treaties, perhaps 
not even in usages. This is a point that can be contested, and there are 
many others which can be treated in a similar manner. But I maintain 
that, with the Indian Conference coming on in London, I doubt very 
much, if really all that we say in this Chamber will be read by Members 
of Parliament or by gentlemen concerned who will meet us, therefore it 
will not be of much avail to put forward detailed objections to the Beport 
at this stage. But in this Chamber I understand that in a business-like 
way and briefly, we are really saying and putting forward the principle 
that we do not accept all the conclusions of the Butler Committee 
Beport; nor do we hope or expect that they will be treated as the final 
word in connection with our future political relations. Indeed if that were 
so, the Beport would not be coming up before the Round Table Conference. 
Therefore I will conclude my remarks under the first head. As regards the 
second,— I will try to be still more brief— on page 11 (paragraph 11) it has 
been stated that the common feature of all States is that they are not part 
of or governed by the law of, British India. That has been very emphatically 
stated at the end of paragraph 13 — “truly it may be said that the Indian 
States are the Indian India.*’ And similarly on page 14 (paragraph 20) it 
is stated with regard to a certain policy “that in its turn it gave way be- 
fore the existing conception of the relations between the States and the 
(rovemment of India, which may be described as one of union and co-opera- 
tion on their part with the Paramount Power.” And finally on page S^is 
enunciated the principle that **we hold that the Treaties. Engagements 
find Sanads have been made with the Crown, and that the relationship 
bc^fcween the Paramount Power and the States should not be transferred, 
without the agreement of the latter, to a new government in British 
India responsible to an Indian legislature”. We can cordially congra- 
tulate Sir Harcourt and his Committee on these and several other portions 
of the Beport. Therefore without going into further details, which I 



unnecessary at the present juncture, I would dike 
t<^ saj that tl^e Report. is written very lucidly. The principal point that 
I p^t to make is that the Report is by no means , the be-aU and end-all 
of our future existence and, as His Highness of Bikaner has rightly said; 
•It is not the end, but the beginning". I say further that the Report, 
IS not the building complete, at which we may look with dismay, but 
it is something on which we can build. It is the foundation, and if we 
take it in the right way I believe a great deal of * good can come to both 
sides. When the Round Table Conference assembles I have no doubt 
there will be many rumblings and volcanic eruptions. Much lava will 
probably pour forth with considerable heat and in considerable volume, 
and then eventually when that has subsided out of that mountain will 
emerge a little mouse, two-thirds painted red and one-third yellow, and 
we shall see what that mouse is going to achieve. We hope that it will 
fulfil the anticipations of those who had been praying to the great 
mountain . 

His Excellency the Viceroy: Your Highnesses: It is perhaps only 
m^cessary for me to say a word or two before putting this Resolution to 
the vote. As has been pointed out by several of Your Highnesses, a good, 
many of the subjects, to which a passing reference has , been made, will 
come in for more detailed examination under other heads and in the 
Resolutions which whll be discussed in the course of the next day or two. 
But I think for my own part that I have no hesitation at all in labelling 
the discussions that have taken place this afternoon as most interesting, 
and, I hope, useful. Your Highnesses who, have spoken have not shrunk 
from giving a very frank expression .of your views on matters in which you 
disagree with the findings of, Sir. Harcourt Butler Committee’s Reports 
For my own part, although I frankly confess that there ar^ points on whicli 
I should have laid empha,sis but reached different , conclusions I think 
I have seen nothing but gain from the very frank ^ispu^sipn of the kind 
we have had. I must make an acknowledgment now which,, rf or. the, sak^, 
of brevity, I shall not repeat durii^ the lattei; , Resolutions, and all that., 
I can say is that during the rem.aipdhr of Your Highpcsses', di 8 qusBiqn& 
I hope to be an intelligent listener wtvo will take note of what Your High- 
nesses will say, but will not, be prepared at this stage either i.to oornwuf'. 
the Government of India ,.or the .Secretary of State , to declarations of 
policy on matters, which, as more, th^ one ,of Your .High^sses haYQ 
pointed out, are still in the early stage of discussion. I should Jike to 
emphasise again what the Mahs^^aj^ of ^Iwa;;, lws,,emp}iW?od t-hat. 5^6 ar© 
at the beginning and not, at the end of disQU^sions and ^ deliberations., 

I ahticipate that both Your Highnesses a^d^ I andrffis Majesty/s Govern- 
ment at home will have ample opportunities, of consideTing and- discussing 
these things together, and rea^ihing a yery^ large measure of agreement 
with regard to them. 

As regards the general, principles in Sir, Harcourt Butler’s Reports 
without going into details I think it would be adinitted, that he was a 
rea^nable man. We may all admit, that it was hardly likely that three 
enquirers would have succeeded in xu*odueing -a report which would have 
given universal satisfaction. Such a thing is impossible in the history of 
human affairs. On the pfcher hand I have ,no doubt, that Sir Harcourt 
would be the first to adipit that his report was. not verbally inspired, and 
indeed he often admitted to me in private .conversation that Re had put' 
all the facts together with a view to stimulate just the sort of discussion 
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ihat Your ^glme^e* md I have ewyed (ibis i»|tenw«i. There is oae 
<» wluoh I would mahe, iVt wheihpr you may agree with this 

Tou? Wi h or whether indeed some ot 

iPfl^ ^‘giaesees might have preferred a Committee in a diSerent form, ah 
least I have no doubt on this point that the broad result of the appointment 
fa rV' Committee s investigation and rep^ 

Yn!f easure for \our Highnesses the opportunity that manf^of 

Your Highnesses have wanted for some time past of bringing matters of 
importance to the States,— to Your Highnesses individually and colleetive- 
f practical discussion. And I can ver^ well appreciate 
Inothlf f "’''V®'' ‘ieciaions in such matters went one way or 
nnfoi ; madvertance or for other reasons, perhaps having 

imforeseen results seriously mimical and unfavourable to the States. If 
thin^' ha*® ’'®8ret in this opportunity, but rather to welcome 

liiX ntrthf a full and frank discussion among 

all the parties ooneemed about the matters which some of Your Highness^ 

annrfiatTv ■ that I have listened to and 

appreciated Your Highm«aes discussion, not necessarily as agreeing with 

annmachf non r 7*"'^ 4 Highnesses' gratification that we are fble to 

of wh^^ allTfts are ag^r^ed importance 

1 think I may put the Besolution to the vote, that this Chamber places 
«ew on record its appreciation of the active sympathy evinced bv His 
Excellency the Viceroy m supporting the request of the Princes for the 
appointment of a Committee to enquire, into their problems. Will those 
m favour please signify the same? 

(The Besolution wua earned unanimously.) 

His ExceUency tie Viceroy: I do not know, Your Highnesses, whether 
we eouid get through the next item on the Agenda. Perhaps the Chief of 
Sangli could tell us whether we could get through the next Besolution with- 
in hair an hour, 

Sangli: Your Kxcellencv, I do not think it 

would take long. 

Uis Highness the Maharaja of Patiala: If that would be convenient to 
Your Excellency we could get it through. There are only two speeches. 


Agendum Ho. 11 ( 1 ). 

Anthomafioyi 0/ a representative committee to negotiate on behalf of the 
Chamber in pursuance of the resolvtions adopted. 

His Highness the Chief of Sangli: Your Excellency; Your Highnesses* 
i have much pleasure in moving the resolution which stands in my name 
namely, that this Chamber authorises the Princes of its Standing Com- 
mittee, with power to co-opt, to take such general action as mav be n^^ces- 
$ary from now till the next meeting of the Chamber, and, especially to 
undertake negotiations in furtherance of the resolutions adopted at this 
session and on other occasions. The resolutiem is a simple one and I do 
not think that it needs many words from me to commend itself to Your 
Highnesses. 'On going throusrb our husiness on the 1st of March we 
adjourn and do not meet until our sessions next year. Before, however 
we reassemble in 1981, our Standing Committee may be eall^ up6n to 



deal with the several very important resolutions which we have adopted 
at this session and on previous occasions. But m order that they may 
bear the requisite fruit the Standing Committee may find it necessary in 
furtherance of the object of the resolutions to take some general notion or 
to car^ on negotiations regarding them. If, however, we do not give the 
Standing Committee the necessary authority, it will be very difficult, if not 
impossible, for them to obtain it from Your Highnesses and as a result 
they may find themselves unable to achieve the object aimed at by the 
resolutions. It is likely that the Standing Committee will have to proceed 
to England in connection with the work of the coming Bound Table Con- 
ference. If they feel the need of yonr authority there, it will be practically 
impossible for them to secure it in time. In view of the great importance 
that we attach to our resolutions and the momentous issues hanging on 
them, we ought to take steps to guard against such a contingency. The 
Way to do it is to give now to the Standing Committee the authority 
which the resolution asks Your Highnesses to do. Your Highnesses have 
by now had enough experience of the kind of work the Standing Com- 
mittee have done in the past. It is possible that some of the resolutions 
may require the association with the Standing’ Committee of other persona 
whose assistance they may regard as essential. It is, therefore, desirable 
that the Standing Committee should be empowered to co-opt necessary 
persons. I, therefore, hope that Your Highnesses will be pleased to pass 
the resolution unanimously. 

His Highness the Nawab of Bhopal : I find myself in full accord with the 
views expressed by His Highness the Chief of Sangli, and have great 
pleasure in seconding the resolution. 

His Highness the Maharaja ol Bajpipla: I do not want to take Your 
Excellency’s time, so I just want to say this, that this is a year when mo- 
mentous changes are likely to take place in all directions, and this will 
no doubt entail a heavy burden on the members of the Standing Committee 
as far as they relate to affairs of Indian States. It may be necessary there- 
fore for them to take advice from those outside the Committee, and they 
should, under such circumstances, be given a free hand to avail themselves 
of such help and advice. It is hoped, however, that, whenever this is done, 
the members of the Chamber will be informed as soon as possible of the 
circumstances under which such advice was taken 

Hhs Excellency the Viceroy: I would only, if I may, eidd one observa- 
tion on this resolution before putting it. I have no doubt Your Highnesses 
will pass it for obvious reasons, but I hope the Standing Committee will 
gee the wisdom of interpreting it in the sense of taking the counsel, as I 
should myself feel bound to do, of Princes not attending the Chamber of 
Minority Administrations. It is very important, I think, that we should 
as far as possible carry all elements along with us. May I now put the 
resolution to the Chamber? 

* (The Besolution was carried imanimously.) 

His Excellency the Viceroy: I think Your Highness’ Besolution will 
lead to some discussion. 

His Highness the Nawab of Bhopal: 1 think it would. 

WiB Excellent^ the Viceroy: We will adjourn now. We will meet 
tomorrow at 11-30 A.M. 

This concluded the proceedings of the day. 
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As«ndum iro. u (2|« 

Sanads, Treaties and Engagements, and the position of Paramount Power 
in respect of them 

His Higlme/js the Nawab of Bhopal: Your Excellency; Your High- 
nesses : I hereby move a Kesolutioa — 

That this Chamber [is of opinion — 

that the grant of a Sanad by the Paramount Power confinning to a 
State a right which inherently belonged to it does not entitle 
the Paramount Power to claim that it has created that night 
in the exercise of its paramountcy ; and 
that no 8anad imposed by the Paramount I’ower can supersede pre- 
viously existing treaties or engagements between it and a 
State. 

Any one listening to our debates, but unacquainted with the history of 
the Indian States, might well ask himself “Why move such a liesolution? 
The proposition i& self-evident”. One who grants something new to sc»ne 
one else, including the Paramount Power conferring a new privilege on a 
Ruler of an Indian State, is entitled to attach conditions to the grant, and 
it is open to the grantee either to accept the grant on those terms or to 
decline it if he considers' the conditions too high a price lor it. But when 
the Sunad, or deed in question, merely recognises rights which previously 
existed, then obviously the grantor, including the Paramount Power, is 
not entitled to attach restricting conditions which otherwise affect the posi- 
tion or status of the grantee. Obvious as that may seem, the principle 
has in fact been departed from in the past by the Paramount Power and 
hence the reason for this Resolution. The necessity would have been 
avoided if the Indian States Committee had availed themselves of the 
opportunity afforded to them to clear up the position. The question of 
the rights and obligations arising from Sanads was specifically included in 
the terms of Reference to the Committee. It was fully argued on our be- 
half before them ; but it is. nowhere alluded to in their Report.^ In one 
passage, in connection with the general relations between the Paramount 
Power and the States, they observed “few Governments at any time in 
history coulfl look back on more than a century of action without some his- 
tonicai regret that certain things have been done”. In other words “all 
Governments commit mistakes”, a remark which I submit is an unsatis- 
factory substitute for neglecting the opportunity to make a broad state- 
ment of principle. 

To any one who knows the subject, the documents known as the “Can- 
ning S'anads” or the “Adoption Sanads” are the outstanding instance of a 
Sanad intended to be granted by the Paramount Power to recognise an 
existing right namely, the right of adoi)tion of a successor .inherent in 
Hindu Rulers, which right however had been set aside and denied in some 
instances by the Paramount Power owing to one of those mistakes on the 
part of Government which occur in history. In their desire to set the 
matter right the Paramount Power issued similar Sanads to the Moham- 
madan States. As adoption is unknown to Islamic Law, the wording was 
varied so as to read (to quote the case of Bhopal) “on failure of natural 
heirs any succe&sion to the Government of voiir State which mav he legi- 
timate according to Mohammadan Law will bo upheld”. Seeing that that 
was a case of recognising an existing right and seeing that the document 
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recited that eucceswon on failure of natural heirs was governed by Moham- 
m^dm Lsw,^ it would be natural to assume that it was equally understood 
that sueoesi^n of natural heirs was equally so governed. Yet, owing to 
the tenna of a despatch which passed at that time between the Secretary 
of State and the Viceroy and was not communicated to the States con- 
cerned, grave doubts were later raised as to that application of Mohamma- 
dan Law and were only set right after long and anxious correspondence. 

I cite that fact as an instance, Icnown personally to myself, of the great 
danger which States may incur from failure on the part of the Paramount 
Power to recognise the principle embodied in iny Resolution. 

Another instance, affecting a w-hole group of States has occuiTed with 
regard to the Sanads issued to the Bihar and Orissa States since 1894 and 
the reasons for those Sanads were that, as doubts had arisen in the minds 
of the Political Department as to the position of those States, the Sanads 
were issued to their Rulers confirming their authority and dignities. Yet 
numerous reatnetions were attuclied to the confirmation, and further the 
ftrst Sanads to be issued to some of the States in the vear 1894 ignored 
amd suppressed nn existing treaty engagement of 1803, T am told too that 
cAses have occurred in which Sanads have been imposed, in spite of pro- 
tests fro?Ti the States concerned which operate to limit powers which have 
been enjoyed by the States unhampered for many years. 

The Resolution which I have the privilege to move is intended to cover 
such cases and to reinf)ve all doubts and ni,isiindcrstaiidings for the future. 

Kis Highnefis the Maharaja Jam Saheb of Nawanagar: Your Kxcelicmcy; 
Your Highnesses : 1 second the resolution which lias h(‘en so ably moved 
by my distinguished bmther, His Highness of Bhopal. 

As His Highness has pointed out, the qu(‘stion is one on which the 
Princes have always felt strongly, and indeed it would be strange if they 
did not. We always spt'ah of our Order as an entity, and in this Cham- 
ber, we represent the Princes and (’hiefs, and as a Chamber it is out 
bounden duty to press the rights of all of us. The matter was raised by 
us before the Indian States Committee, but the learned members of the 
Committee did not deem if necessary to (*xpres.s any views on the question. 
It is rather surprising fhat a question which was so specifically raised 
should have escaped their attentioi\. But that is the hiet. 

The resolution does not ask for anything new. It merely records the 
opinion of the Chamber that a 8’anad which is issued by way of acknowledg- 
ing an existing right cannot either create new obligations or restrict the 
right which it purports to confirm. Put in these words, it may sound a 
truism, but Your Highnesses know quite well how great and irreparable 
is the mischief which has resulted from a different procedure adopted in 
issuing Sanads or from interpretinsr SanadB so issued, upon n basis, w^hieh, 
by hypothesis, is rnadmiasible. It happens that whenev(‘r anv action, 
manifestly asaiinst the provisions of a subsistin" treaty, is taken, and 
attention is drawn to that fact by us. the justification pleaded for such 
action is the conditions laid down in Sanads, which give us nothing new, 
but merely acknowledge the rights which w^ere inherent in us ns Rulers and 
which we had alwavs enioved. Next to the vague and never-defined cln.ima 
of paramountcy , the claims based Pn those Sanads have been the dreaded 
instruments by which the acknowledged rights of the States have been 
dimhttsbed. 



Your Excellency, our proceedingg throughout this Session have been 
nparhed by great frankness of utterance on our part. We have ventured 
to express our feelings and our convictions without mincing our words in 
the belief that Your Excellency as the representative of His Majes.ty the 
Kin;' ’Emperor, with whom are our relations, would like to know what is 
exactly in our minds. In many a context already we have suggested that 
we have suffered great injustices. In connection with the Sanads impos- 
ed I have already dealt, but there is a class of cases which involve an 
injustice of a far greater hardship. We know at least of one State which 
came into contact with the British Power in 1803. Until 1899, for more 
than ^ years, this State continued an the enjoyment of its internal 
sovereignty, although for the sake of accuracy, it must be stated that, 
during this period, attempts wore made to encroach upon the judicial 
powers of the State. But the fact remains that for 96 years, after inter- 
course was established between the British Power and thia State, no 
treaty or engagement was entered into, and yet in 1899, without any 
regard to the special history of this case, the Government of India be- 
thought themselves of conferring upon this State also a Sanad, along with 
many other States ; and in this Sanad, the rights which this State had 
enjoyed, not merely during the 96 years of its contract with the British 
Powers, but ever since it came into existence hundreds of years ago, were 
suddenly curtailed. Your Excellency, I ask, iis it fair, *is it just, for a 
mighty Government thus to impose its will upon a weaker unit to its detri- 
ment, and indeed, if T may say so, to the benefit of the stronger party? 

We do not deny that the Crown has the right to attach restrictive 
clauses: when it is granting new privileges, surrendering some rights it 
enjoyed or ceding new territory. That, of course, would be the considera- 
tion for the restriction: and the Sanad, so granted, will be a new agree- 
ment, but the procedure so far has been to add conditions or restrictive 
clauses to Sanads, which merely acknowledged an existing right. The 
case of Bihar and Orissa States has been quoted. How can we be sure 
that the same procedure will not be repeated elsewhere. 

It is therefore time that this Chamber should express itself clearly on 
this question. I earnestly hope that this resolution will be unanimously 
adopted. 

His Highness the Haharaja of Patiala: Your Excellency; Your High- 
nesses: T strongly endorse the remarks of Their Higbnesseq the mover 
and the seconder of this resolution. To me, the position stated in the 
resolution seems to be palpably equitable and just. No unilateral act can 
without consent of the parties concerned add to, or detract from, the 
rights and privileges enioved bv either of them. A Ranad, bv its very 
nature, unless accompanied bv the free consent of the grantor and the 
grantee, has no valid, legal effect. If it confirms a portion or totalitv of 
rights enjoved bv a partv, lis superfluous and merely a matter of official 
routine If it purports to detract from the rights already existing or 
cranted, its effect U still less potent. In fact, a Sanad, unless so far as 
it ns an evidence of mutual agreement, is sterile. 

Your Highnesses, there is yet another tvpe of cases, as for instance, 
the position of Remikella Rtatc, which are also intended to bo covered b'''' 
this resolution. There, Your Hiighnesses may know, the Rtato en’oved 
complete independent powers and fought as allies of the British Govern- 
ment. TTiis power continued to he enioved unhampered for over sixty 
years, when suddenly, against the protest .s of the State concerned, it apnearn 
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!ttat certam 'Sanads’ were imposed, giving only limited powers to the 
btatej wile in practice the State had already enjoyed far greater 
powers. It is obvious that botli in equity and justice such Sanads should 
not be allowed to oponiU^ aguinst the established nights of the States con- 
cenfied. 

I hope i nil trust Lliat all such ('uses will receive the consideration they 
deserve, when wc are examining these questions in the proposed negotia- 
tiQns. With these words, 1 beg to support the resolution. 

The 0hi6f of Talcher: Your Excellency; Your Highnesses: After tha 
very lucid exjiosition of the question by Their Highnesses who have prece- 
ded me, there is not much for me to say. I wish, however, with Your Ex- 
ccl'lency a pennjssion to emphasise our sense of dis-satisfaction, which was 
unanimously expresser] at the Bombay informal Conference and commu- 
nicated to Your Excellciicv by our representatives at Poona, at the failure 
of the Butler Committee to differentiate between Sanads that are in the 
^ture of engagements and those that are imposed upon the States. Your 
Migbnesses, we of the Bihar and Orissa States are determined to stand by 
our obligations to the Crown, and we expect, as we are entitled to expect, 
that nothing will he allowed, without our mutual consent, to operate in 
limiting t)r detracting from our rights, (granted and enjoyed) already exist- 
ing and recognised under (ho treaties or otherwise. In thi.s connection, I 
venture to submit what has already hoen pointed out .in another connection, 
that we trust that, in view of our eii/ageinents, the question of bringing 
us in direct relationship with Your Excellency will be taken up as soon as 
possible. In the meantime, wo trust that Y"our Excellency’s sympathetic 
statesmanship will ensure the extension of courtesy of exemption from 
customs duty, for the. personal goods of the Bnlers to all States having 
represeniaton on the (Jbamber. With these w’ords I beg to support this 
resolution. 

The Ghiel of Baudh: Your Excollency; Your Highnesses : This resolu- 
tion has been so ably moved, seconded and supported by Their Highnesses 
that T hardly need say any words, to elucidate my view points. But the 
second part of the resolution is so very im})ortant, and so directly con- 
cerns the States, whom T have the honour to represent in this Chamber, 
that I feel impelled to speak a few wru'ds and not let the opportunity 
pass. 

Your Highnesses uro fully aware of the famous Iloyal Proclamations, 
as well ns the pronouncements of the sneeessive Viceroys and Secretaries 
of Stale, about fhe sanctity of the engagements made with and pledges, 
given to us by the British Government on behalf of the Crown. These 
declarations, have generated in our hearts a living force and an undying 
faith. Tlrey Jire sacred to us. Consequenfly I submit that a San ad wbiich 
is merely an instrument of recognition of existing rights or possessions 
cannot without mutual consent ciutniil or detract the powers and rights 
fidready enioyed, otherwise n direct violation of the sanctity of the engage- 
ments and assurances which are declared to he inviolate and inviolable, 
would take place. 

The ohviious nature of our position leaves no room for doubt as it has 
been recognised in a Full Bench High Court Puling which bolds that 
except payment of certain tributes to the British Government, these 
States are ^ompletelv independent withnii their territories. In this con- 
nection I beg to invite Your Excellency’s attention to the judgment of 
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Justice Mr. Pputifex in the M&yurbha.nj Under Bucb circinn* 

states a redefinition of the position of States by imposing Sanuda whiolt* 
really curtail existing powers is, if 1 may submit, unjustifiable. This 
position, Your Highnesses, is made still more difiicult now by varving in- 
terpretations, put by the Local Governments and the various OlKcers, on 
the Sanads. Sometimes rules framed inaiiily for the guidance of the Ppli* 
ticftl Officers which are supposed to be (confidential, are enforced against 
the States. These rules and interpretations go far bevond the limits of 
conditions laid down in the Sanads themselves. These, as Your High- 
nesses. will see aggravate the nature of violence done to our rights, firstly, 
because a Sanad is imposed without the consent of a State greatly cur- 
tailing its powers, and secondly, bt^eause the Local Governments put upon^ 
it an interpretation to suit their own views and thus are all earlier en- 
gagements and assurances disregarded. It is, I submit. Your High- 
nesses due to a complete misunderstanding of the original relationship and 
under these circumstances, 1 beg to urge that it is high time that well 
defined prinoiples be laid to do away with such infHngeiueuts and the 
grievances of the States removed. 

With these remarks I beg to support the resol Lit jon. 

His !Ezc&l nncy the Viceroy: Your Highnessi's will, 1 am sure, excuse^ 
me from expressing an opinion at sliort notice on this Kesoliition involv- 
ing as it does diflfitcult (questions of fact and law, bub the fact that 1 offer 
no personal opinion does not pniclude me from saying that I have listened 
attentively to what hfis fallen from Your Highnesses, an<l that 1 recognise 
the usefulness of the particular matter to which Your Highnes.ses have here 
drawn attention finding a place, as I hope, in the later dir. -ii,^, that 
will ensue on all these subjects, to which Your Highnesses are now devot- 
ing your attention. You have heard the Bewdution moved and seconded 
and supported. Will those in favour of its adoption by the Chamber 
signify the same, 

fThe Besolution was carried unanimously.] 


Agendum Ko. 11 (3) (Part 1). 

Resolution hif His Hifihness the Nawah of Bhopal. rc/5f(7fd/??^7 the revision of 
the constitution of the Chamber of Princes, and enlargement of Hit 
powers. 

His Highness the Nawab of Bhopal: Your Excellency: Your High- 
nesses : I desire to move that — 

This Chamber is of opinion that the time has arrived to revise its con- 
stitution and to enlarge its. powers. 

The Besolution is purposelv stated in very general tenns in order only 
to sound the opinion of the Chamber. 1 hope it will be found to be fav- 
ourable and I trust that the Besolution if adopted will meet with Your 
Excellency s approval. 

This Chamber of Princes. T need hardy remind you, came into exist- 
ence as a result of the Montagu -Chelmsford Beforms. It was a first 
attempt to associate the Princes in matters that affect them as a whole or* 
affect them iointly with British India. Its functions are purelv advisory. 
But even this very cautious measure was looked upon with disfavour by 
some. Critics have not been wanting to decrv our efforts. But the ques- 
tion is, has the wisdom of those who founded this institution been iusti- 
fied by results? Has the Chamher fulfilled their exneetat'ons? Have- 
we tangible results to our credit? Has our association in a body beem 
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fruitful of results to our order? Hos our co-operatidu been of benefit ta« 
the Political Department in shaping its policies, and in better understand- 
ing our views and sentiments? 

Only one answer seems to me possible. Any one who has taken even 
a casual interest in our proceedings would agree that the Chamber of 
Princes has more than justified its existence. The thick volumes of our 
annual proceedings and the proceedings of the Standing Committee beal^ 
witness to the measure of our contribution to the common cause. We 
have in this Chamber, or through our Committee, or through the Committee 
of our Ministers, dealt with numerous questions which had been the source 
of friction between the Government of India and the States. I need only 
mention one or two, such as the question of Air Navigation and the rules 
relating to the employment of Europeans and others in our service. Other 
and more important questions are now under discussion and considera^on,, 
such as jurisdiction in railway lands, postal arrangements, etc. Then per- 
haps the appointment of the Indian States Committee was also an achieve- 
ment of the Chamber? I need hardly labour the point. No fair minded 
critic can deny that within the nine years of its existence this Chamber 
has worked hard and earned recognition as a valuable limb of the Constitu- 
tion of India. By whatever criterion it may be judged, whether by the 
number and importance of its achievements, or the variety of its interests, - 
or the help it has rendered to the Government of India, its success can- 
not be denied. 

(At this stage His Excellency the Viceroy vacated the Chair which was 
occupied by His Highness the Maharaja of Patiala (Chancellor). 1 

Our difficulties have been many. Till recently we had not even a hand 
in the shaping of our agenda. Even so, we have made good use of the 
Chamber and have established its utility. 

In my opinion the record of the last nine years justifies a proposal that 
the powers and functions of this Chamber should be enlarged. 1 do not 
contemplate that the Chamber should in any way interfere with the rights 
of the Paramount Power. But, I think, we can legitimately claim for our 
mutual good to be more freely associated with all questions o'! jjolicy affect- 
ing the States. 1 believe too that if the Chamber’s constitution were 
revised and its powers enlarged, several of our Order who have liitlierto 
more or less held aloof from any active participation in the (Tiamber’s meet- 
ings might recognise that the time had come to abandon their policy of 
isolation. I make no claim to be a constitution maker but at least I may 
say that as increased powers "would bring increased responsibilities, so con- 
versely the increased responsibilities we are shouldering today merit in- 
creased powers to the Chamber. 

As even more important reason for taking up this matter now is that 
the Constitution of British India is soon likely to be revised. Before this 
Chamber meets again next year, the Bound Table Conference is expected 
to sit to plan the future constitution of India. The question of the re- 
constitution of this Chamber is bound to come up in the course of those 
deliberations, and our representatives should go to the Conference with 
clear ideas on this most important subject. It would simplify matters 
greatly if a scheme for revising the constitution and functions of this 
Chamber could be provisionally formulated before then. 

It would be premature now to indicate the directions which our advance 
might take. These are matters to be considered after an opportunity foir 
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<Uecussion has been arranged. I will only say that we should like the Poli- 
tical Department to be associated with our deliberations. 

His Hlglmess the Maharaja of Patiala: (read by His Highness the 
Maharaja Jam Saheb of Nawanagar); Your Highnesses: I beg to second 
this Besolution, so ably moved by my brother His Highness the Ruler 
of Bhopal. In our deliberations here, though there has been almost com- 
plete absence of impassioned oratory, I submit substantial work has been 
done. This Chamber has dealt with a due sense of responsibility and 
moderation with many very delicate questions. It has solved some of 
them even if the solution be only tentative. Others are in process of 
Bolution by way of finding a provisional working arrangement. But I 
say that, even if it hiul not done this large volume of constructive work, 
the Chamber could legitimately claim to have justified its existence, 
merely by li.'iving brought to the notice of His Kxeellency the Viceroy 
th(‘ Political Dc])artmcnt as also to the outside world, our views on 
the numerous questions which have come up from year to year. 

We are grateful to this Chamber for giving us an opportunity of working 
together. It has done much to break dowm the isolation betw'een individual 
rulers, which in my opinion did infinite harm not merely to our States 
but to the rJovemment of India. There are still the outworn remains of 
jealousies between States and States, but I can conceive of no better way 
of turning such jealousies into picturesque historical traditions than by 
giving our Order, as members of this Chamber, an opportunity of showing 
that we are animated by a desire for common weal. 

The critics who had questioned the wisdom of associating the Princes 
jointly in matters affecting their Order, have been effectively silenced, 
by the striking measure Df success which our Chamber has achieved during 
the last nine years. No one is now likely to say that an institution in 
which the Ruling Princes of India can meet togelRer, and discuss among 
themselves questions of policy, represents an experiment of dubious value. 

Our claim to have the constitution of the Chamber revised with a 
view to enlarging its powers and functions, is, therefore, not unreasonable. 
It is based on the demonstrable and acknowledged success of the working 
of this Chnmber. As ITis Higbness the mover has said, it is not an 
attempt to encroach in any way on the authority of the Paramount Power 
or of individual States. 

The necessity for the reconstitution of the Chamber is self-evident. I 
submit that in view of the excellent record of the Chamber in all the 
branches of its activities, the necessity fOr an enlargement of its functions 
and authority is equally self-evident. T have no doubt this Chamber will 
express its unanimous agreement with this point of view. 

Again there is the Round Table Conference ahead of us, and it is only 
right that our representatives at that meeting should carry with them the 
knowledge that the members of this Chamber consider that with extended 
powers their assembly can plav a worthy part in improving their States 
and thereby strengthening the British Empire, Thev must know too that 
the Crowm as represented by Your Excellency considers their request to 
be reasonable. 

I have great pleasure in seconding this Besolution. 

His Highness the Mah&rala of Dewas (Senior Branchl: Your High- 
nesses: T rise to s’lnnort the Besolution. The demand which we are voic- 
ing io-day is that the Chamber should be given additional powers and 
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that itg functions should be enlarged. Even a casual observer of pre- 
sent day movements cannot fail to notice that these are days of collective 
activity. In the general tumult of political combats, individual opinions, 
however reasonable and however logically expressed, get but little chance 
of acceptance. It is the Willective voice of interests and communities that 
weighs with people. The Pnncos of India represent one of the most im- 
portant interests in the Empire but their importance would be lost sight 
of, I might almost say ignored, unless they speak as an Order, as an 
organised body. The Chamber with all its limitations has enabled us to 
'do that during the last few years, but in the new India that is to come, the 
limited character of the Chamber’s interests and acitivities would act as a 
■great handicap in representing the point of view of the Princes. This is 
an important reason which makes this Eesolutioii one of great urgency. 

(At this stage His Excellency the Viceroy resumed tlie Chair.) 

Your Highnesses, it is unnecessary for me to speak any thing about the 
good work that this Chamber has done. Those who preceded me in 
speaking on this Kesolution have spoken at length on that question, I need 
only say that considering the value of the work done, the sobriety, modera- 
fion and good will with which important problems have been tackled, and 
more than all, by voicing the feelings of the Princes on <|\iestions that 
arise in their relations with the Paramount Power and in their contact 
with British India, the Chamber has rendered a great and important service 
to the Empire; and it is but right that an institution which has so far 
justified itself should be entrusted with greater powers. 

With these few words I support the Resolution. 

The Pant Sachiv of Bhor: Your Exeelleney; Your Highnesses: Looking 
to the importance of the resolution I wish to say a little in a way to 
support it. 

It is now' ripe time to revise the constitution of this Chamber. It was 
set up in the year 1921. The time and circumstances under which this 
Chamber was established have undergone a vast change. Old ideas have 
passed away giving place to new, so the constitution of this Chamber 
necessarily requires a change befitting the present changed times. Even 
the Butler Committee remarks “The Chamber may not as vet have fulfilled 
all the expectations formed of them : their decisions do not l)ind the Princes 
as a body, or individually — there have been criticisms of the rules of pro- 
cedure”. 

The present Chamber has passed its period of infancy as it is now ten 
years old. Quite naturally it must pick up strength and power according 
to the advanced age. It was so long a mere advisory body and in the 
fitness of things it was right to be so in its infancy ; but the same state of 
things cannot be expected to continue for ever. Now the Chamber must 
give up its mere advisory character and take up some responsibility. In 
simple terms, I may say that the voice of the Chamber must be effective. 

To assume the responsibilities described above, the Chamber must neces- 
■sarily undergo development in form. It must become a thoroughlv re- 
presentative body of our order; and to secure that end the present body 
must be enlarged. It must be accessible to still more Princes to whom 
it is not. ooen for one reason or the other. The present criteria of perma- 
nent membership must be changed, and the admission based upon certain 
liberal principles, should depend upon the merits of individual caseji. 
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If the present Chamber be enlarged by the inclusion 6f more Princes^ 
there is no need of apprehension that the interests of the bigger and smaller' 
States will in any way conflict with each other. Everyone will try to safe- 
guard the interest of the Chamber as a whole and thus in my opinion th©; 
Chamber will get additional strength which is urgently required under the 
present circumstances. 

The present Chamber is also criticised that it is not so attractive as it. 
is expcetod. This can be inferred from the very fact that out of 120 
members the attendance ranges generally from 30 to 35 every year. This, 
defect can be removed to a certain extent if the changes suggested above 
be made in the present constitution of the Chnmher. 

With these few remarks 1 ofler my whole-hearted supi)ort to the resolu- 
tion. 

His Highness the Msharsja of Bikaner: Your Excel loncy; Your High- 

nesses ; I have only a few observations to make in supporting this resolu- 
tion. If I am not considered immodest, may I say that, as one who was- 
privileged to play some useful part in the institution of the Chamber of 
Princes, and as its first Chancellor for five consecutive years, I am naturally 
a firm believei* in the benefits accruing to the Imperial Government as well 
as to the States from this Chamber. Critics may say what they like; but as 
His Highness oif llhopal has just said the advantages accruing to the 
States — and 1 trust the Imperial Government also — from this Chamber- 
are by no means unimportant or unsubstantial — even in circumstances at 
tinu' adverse and discouraging, and even with its very limited scope and 
field for really substantial work. We gratefully reitognise that during Your 
Excellency’s Vicrroyalty you have given every support possible, and' 
evinced your sympathy with the Chamber in an unmistakable manner — 
particAilarly by your liberalizing the rules and removing totally unnecessary 
restrictions as regards the Chamber Agenda, which at one time almost 
amounted to a farce in that Princes were expected to come in large numbers 
all the way to Delhi to discuss such subjects ns horse breeding, and agri- 
cultural siatistii's. (-tc. T therefore join in expvessing the earnest hope 
that, hel'ori' long, it tmxy be possible f(>r the Constitution of the Chamber 
of Princes to be revistal and for its powers and functions to be enlarged 
BO that it may fulfil the original object and expectations for which it was 
inaugurated. 

It would be unsuitable today to take up the time of the House by 
exarnini?ig ci i1 ieally, or alluding in detail to, the various reforms proposed 
for the Indian States in Chapter X of the Montagu-Chelmsford Beport, as 
agreed to, and announced with the approval of His Majesty's Government, 
by Lord Chelmsford, when he w'as Viceroy. I also hate using a phrase 
which, perhaps by careless and frequent application in political agitatiem 
in this country, has lost some of its impotrtance and significance ; but I fear 
that there is no other term that can more appropriately be applied than to 
say that the manner in which almost each and everv one of the Beforms 
regarding the States, agreed upon, and given effect to, as the outcome of 
the proposals contained in the Montford Beport have been whittled down 
since 1918. 

Thug, though the Constitution, of the Chamber lavs down, amongsir 
its other functions, that the Chamber shall be entitled — 

(1) to make recommendations relating to the preservation and main- 
tenance of Treaties, and of the rights and interests, 
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and powers, privileges and prerogatives of the Princes and 
Chiefs, their States and the members of their families ; and 

(2) to deal with matters of Imperial or common concern ; 
und though the Chamber was designed also to bring to the notice of the 
Ticeroy and the British Government .the wants of the Princes and States 
‘collectively and the disabilities trelj claims of the Princes and States, 

it is an open secret that several resOimions fulfilling the above conditions 
itave in the past been arbitrarily disallowed to the detriment of the interests 
*of the Princes and States. 

An inexplicable policy seems also to have been enunciated and followed 
•since a few years ago, by which matters relating to the Forces of our Indian 
States were not allowed to come up before the Chamber. The Annies of our 
States are maintained for a dual purpose : — 

(1) Service to our beloved King-Emperor and the Empire, paitiicularly 

for the defence of India ; and 

(2) the internal security of our States. 

And yet, though it is open to all States to join in the liberalised Scheme- 
thanks to a policy of greater s37mpathy relating to our Forces — and though 
it is indisputably the right and proud privilege of everj^ single State and 
Ruler of a State in India, big or smaD, to contribute their quota, accordii^ 
to their resources, in the service of the King-Emperor and in defence of the 
Empire, as well as for purposes of the maintenance of law and order in their 
States, matters appertaining to our Indian States Forces have not been per- 
mitted to come liefore the Chamber. 

As for the Standing Committee, I will only mention one or two instances 
The inordinate delays that ensue, and the number of times that the Sum- 
maries regarding Political Practice are returned to the Standing Committee 
have for long been a matter of complaint to us ; and Your Excellency yourself 
was pleased to refer the other day to the Summary on the subject of Capi- 
talists and Financial Agents, which has hung fire for no less than 10 whole 
years, and which, on the objections of Provincial and Local Governments, 
and on account of the points raised by the various Departments of the Govern- 
ment of India, has been frequently referred back to us. 

One of the first things we took up, in regard to revision of Political Prac- 
tice, was the Summary relating to the acquisition by Princes of residential 
property in British India with particular reference to the Pi'csklency Towns, 
in September, 1919. I do not know it any of my brother Princes on the Stand- 
ing Committee recollect the point ; but I have a very clear recollection that 
on a question from one of us — think perhaps by His Highness < f Alwar 
■ — the Political Secretary informed us that the “ restrictions ” and “ objec- 
tions ” regarding Princes acquiring such residential property will only be tho.se 
as are decided upon m consuitat’on with the Standing Committee ; and yet, 
after this revised Summary having been referred back to us several times, 
imagine our astonishment, Sir, in finding in the Resolution of the Government 
of Ind a a clause leaving carte blanche to the Bombay OovemmeM “ to impose 
others ” (conditions) ** in accordance with their premms practice in cases where 
they are concerned 

In this connection, though I have not all the papers with me here, I will 
cite my own case when I bought a house in Bombay. In order, however, not 
to be misunderstood, I must make it absolutely clear that I have nothing to 
express but sincere gratitude for the most sympathetic manner in which the 
ate Governor of Bombay, Sir Leslie Wilson, dealt with the question and was 
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good enough to meet my points. But, with all his sympathy, and that of the* 
Bombay Government, it was many months after the purchase that the deed 
of purchase was allowed to be actually registered by the Provincial Govern- 
ment — an unwarrantable interference and handicap, which do not apply even 
to the meanest British Indian subject in Bombay or elsewhere — and that too 
after a happy comprom'’se in regard to certain conditions proposed by tho 
Provincial Government. 

One of the conditions, on which emphasis was originally laid according 
to the procedure in force in that Presidency, was that although this house was 
bought entirely for my priva-te use and not for any State purposes, and 
although I had purchased th^s house entirely from my Privy Purse funds, 
it should be a State house — a strange thing when it is desirable that every 
Ruler should have his Privy Purse separate and defray his personal expen- 
diture therefrom ; and if the Ruler bought the house with his private money 
he cannot he exjjected to allow his State to have any claims on it. 

The original Resolution of the Government of India regarding Commis- 
sions of Enquiry was shortly afterwarrls modified in direct contravention 
of that Resolution — involving, I submit with all respect, nothing less than 
a breach of promise — which subject has already been taken up by Your Excel- 
lency at our request with the Standing Committee ; whilst the Resolution 
regarding Courts of Arbitration is practically a dead letter. And in regard to 
joint delilierations between the States and British India, no progress whatso- 
ever has been made, nor any procedure or machinery devised during these- 
twelve long years. 

I will only deal with one other point and that is simplidcatjon of poli- 
tical relations so far as the States, such as tlio.se of Rajputana and Central 
India, are concerned, and for the other States, originally in political rela- 
tions with the Provincial Governments, being taken in direct political relations^ 
with the Government of India. The proposal originated while I was Honorary 
General Secretary to the Princes for the Princes Conferences before the Ohambti- 
and the office of Chancellor came into being. Immediately after the accept- 
ance of the Montford Reforms regarding this and other matters, a change of 
policy, and an attempt at retraction from the proposals publicly announced 
was clearly perceptible. Your Excellency’s remarks on this subject in your 
opening address the other day will doubtless cause disappointment to such 
States, as are still in provincial relations, or to some, like us of Rajputana, 
who are suffering from the admitted liandicaps and serious drawbacks of 
having more than one political intermediaries before matters relating to u» 
can reach Your Excellency and your Government in the ordinary course of 
events — though, it is a matter of consolation to us to feel that, in common 
with other Princes from aU other parts of India, we have the right of direct 
access to the Viceroy, which we greatly value. 

To quote only three small extracts, this is part of what the distinguished 
authors of the Montagu-Chelmsford Report said on this subject : — 

“ We recommend that as a general principle ail important States 
should be placed in direct political relations with the Govern- 
ment of India.” 

” e feel that the necessity of communicating with the Central CoV 
ernmeut through two or even more intermediarieb U an obstnc- 
tion to good unclerstaiiding and a great ob.-dacle to business/' 

That there should, whenever poscihle, be only Oi<e Political Officer 
through whom the Slates would cerrespoed vith the Govern- 
nenl of India.” 
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It 18 the irony of Fate that We of the Rajputana States, wlio h'i.va all 
along heon rsnpposed to in direct political relation.^* with the Goverament 
of India are istill Siiffeiinar iixider these serious di^rciiltietj and disabnities, 
whilst the States newly taken into ^lirect relations, who originally had their 
relations >ith Provincial Governments, such as those the* Punjab, ^eet- 
era Iiidia and Maclr^^.s, have becu afforded the beuv.flt of or*lv single inter* 
mediarieo. 

^ I need hardly say that tliere is nothing p^T-onal ivhatsf ever in ray obse" 
rations * and if effect is n allv given- which ve ho}>e injiv t e found poHf ible 
at some date before very long , and .\e are grateful to Your Evc^ lleney for 
leaving the door open — ali \/e aK^ concerned witli is that there should oe* only 
a single intermediary betv/een us and Your Excellency, viz,, either tlie 
to the Governor General or the Residents and Political Agents. I wilf not 
dilate further on this subject ; but the mere fact that in tJic case, for instance, 
o. ^estern India and the Punjab, the affairs of a large number of States in 
each case could be handled by a single intermediary, viz., Your Rxcellency’s 
Agent, shows that there are no insuperable difficulties as regards Hajputana 
and Central India. ^ 

In the reforms which we hope will be given effect to in the near futun» 
and in the negotiations on the subject, wc hope that it may be possible to tate 
up such questions which are ardently desired by many Princes. 

Hi3 Hi?’iti333 the Ma’iiraja or Alwar : Your Excellency ; Your High- 
support this resolution in connection with the constitution 
of the Chamber in order to enlarge its powers and also its utility. But before 
embarking on that larger enterprise I am going to refer to one or two of the 
vital neceg. ities relating to the internal organisation of the Chamber. In the 
first place I think that we would do well by having a -clock placed inside th© 
hall in order to enable uo to see how long we have spoken, or bow long we ought 
not to speak, and in that respect I mentioned to Yonr Excellency last year 
that, with your permission and with the permission of the House, I proposed 
to present one, which I am concerned is not ready thi.s year but which I hop© 
would be ready next year. ‘ ^ 

The second question is of a bell. I saw a wonderful arrangement in tire 
Bundesrath (now the Reichstrath) in Berlin where there was a bell that rang 
in front of the particular member speaking in case he became too vociferous ; 
the Chairman was able to press a button and a light first came giving him 
five minutes, and then, if he continued, a bell rang which produced such a 
nowe that in any case the speaker felt more inclined to sit down. Yesterday 
very nearly this purpose was fulfilled because a bell did ring— I think it was 
a division bell in another House,— but it nearly had the same effect on tho 
eloque^e of this House, Another bell could also help to summon back from 
the lobbieg the members wJio go ♦here to end their discussions in smoke. 

The third proposition I Lave to put forward is this, and it has been 
iMpired in my mind from what I understand is the procedure in the Oxford 
Umon. There, in that unique institution of which Your Excellency knows 
much more than I do, there is a proviso that during elections any body who 
canvasses is outcasted and is rot allowed to have a vote. That would be 
a splendid institution to inaugiirate in our Chamber. Your Highnesses, I 
am not ^^^ving a resolution on the subject ; I am but ventilating mv own 
opinion. While it may be parh'araentary to have a large amount of can* 
vassinir for votes, I am not so certain that it is equally princely, and I uc uld 
dearly like to see even if my suggestion is not valiantily supported — that tho'^ 
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|pi*opo3itioii thfxt I forward may l>e co^Bide^^d by the House at least |q 
jtjjeir own minds if not publicly. 

Now I come to the 1 arger issues of the constitution. I cordially suppoitt 
tfhe resolution that has been moved on this .subject, and duly supported. 
T am going to concentrate on two points only, in connection with the Montagu- 
<5helmsfnrd Keport. In that connection a resolution has been passed by the 
Government of India laying down certain principles for ihe occasions on which 
commissions of enquiry may he offered, and the rules and terms by which they 
may be guided. Jf certain circumstances have occurred which necessitate 
alteration of this resolution- I will enter into no further detail- I sincerely 
trust that Your Excellency and y»)ur Government may be pleased to put the 
new points before the Chamber for further discussion thus enabling them to 
put forward their opinions for j^our consideratioi!. 

The seeonrl question that T wish to concentrate on is regarding the 
suggestion made in the ^.lontagu-Ohelmsford report, regarding the suljcnt 
that His Highness the Maharaja of Bikaner has already referred to — the 
lelations of the States with the Government of India. This report in para- 
graph 310 states : “ Our two remaining proposals bear a direct relation on 

our constitutional scheme for British India. We recommend that as a gen- 
eral principle all important states should be placed in direct political relations 
v/ith the Government of India. We feel that the necessity - of communicat- 
ing with the Central Government through two or even more intermediaries 
is an obstruction to good understanding and a great obstacle to business.” 
Without wearing Your Excellency and Your Highnesses I should like to quote 
two or three more sentences from the same paragraph for they make definite 
suggestions. They say : ” Now, on general grounds, the relations between 
the States and the Government are clearly a matter for Central Govern- 
ment, It seems to us that the changing conditions of the times afford a strong 
reason for affirming this principle both because the institution of a Council 
tf Princes will give greater solidarity to the views of the States, and also 
because the growth of responsibihty in provincial governments will to some 
extent unfit them to act in political matters as mere agents for the Govern- 
ment of India,” (Hear, hear.) And then in order further to elucidate their 
own point thay are careful to state ” that we do not intend of course that the 
Durbar should write direct to the Political Secretary, but that t]»ere shmdd, 
wherever possible, be only one political officer through whimi the State would 
correspond with the Government of India. It will be necessary to revise the 
existing arrangements by which correspondence passes through a local political 
agent or resident to an Agent to the Governor General or a local Government, 
and thence to the Government of India.” Then suggestions are made that in 
auch cases — whicli relate princip.aUy to Rajputana, Central India and Bihar 
and Oriss;i — their correspondence should take place through an Agent to 
the Governor General with the Political Department, or through a resident 
with the Political Department. Your Excellency in one of the debates was 
pleased to say that you were surprised that a certain question had taken 
ten years to fructify. This question is also one of those moved at the con- 
ference which led to the appointment of the Codification Committee wliich 
first discussed with the Pofitical Secretary and then ultimately with Mr. 
Montagu and Lord Chelmsford certain schemes about our future now over 
10 years ago. I may say, speaking on I>eha1f of myself and those who aie 
of the same opinion as myself, that it is an irony of fate that while the ques- 
tions was originally started in Rajputana, this principle of direct political 
relationship has already been achieved and is functioning in the Punjab 
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l^ateSi in the Western India States, in the Madras States, and in ot^er 
vinces. We of course welcome this, and we are glad of it. So far as a lay- 
man’s knowledge outside the inner preoinots of the Political Department 
is concerned, we understand that loth are mutually satisfied, but in the 
case of Rajputana States the problem has been s'mmering with various 
suggestions until finally it came down to the proposition that Eastern Rai< 
pntana should bo made a Residency and placed in direct relationship with 
the Government of India. This proposition was moved before us by Ix)id 
Heading in the presence of His Highness the Maharaja of Bikaner. His 
Highness the Maharaja of Dhoidpnr and myself and the Viceroy definitely 
told us — I believe both Their Highnesses who are present will vouchsafe 
for it — that during his four montlis sojourn in England he had discussed 
the subject with the Secretary of State, and that they bad come to tfie 
conclusion that if this change was accepted by us it would be brought into 
effect forthwith. I remem£?r that His Highness the Maharaja of Biltaner 
at that lime wished that he might also be included in the Eastern Rajpu- 
tana States Agency. This proposition was telegraphed, and a reply was 
received, which was circulated, but unfortunately one of the princes princi- 
pally concerned, in whose State the Agency ia at present located, objected 
to the scheme. After that we have had conferences, and we have unanim- 
ously come to the conclusion that we would very gladly welcome the 
change of having the Eastern Rajputana States made a Residency and 
placed in direct relation with the Government cf India for the purpose of 
political correspondence. This scheme has now also been on the tapis for 
some years. Your Excellency was pleased to announce in your opening 
address that the question had been put aside for the present. We aro 
thankful that it has not been finally decided to the corifrary, but nevertheless 
I would like to press forward the point <o Your Excellency, who, I hope, will 
transmit our views also to His Majesty’s Government and the Secretary of 
State. We are asking really for no very great monumental change. Our 
whole object, and I assure you that there is nothing sinister behind it, is 
the simple proposition that we want the work facib’tated so that our papers 
and our correspondence and our work may proceed through one intermediary 
direct to the Government of India, Surely, Your Excellency, this prin- 
ciple has boi;n openly accepted by the Montagu-Chelm.^io^-d report. In it 
he who drafted it has very ingeniously separated the question of direct rela- 
tions from that of simplification. He 1 know has heeri the principal opponent 
of the scheme. But nevertheless the act is really perfectly simple. With 
the changing times all we want is that our States should be placed in such 
a positicn that wo shall be in communication with the Viceroy who, we hope, 
will deal with the Indian States as distinguished from the Governor Gen- 
eral in Council, which is a much larger question, and one with which T am not 
dealing here. In such contingencies it seems to me vital that all Indian 
States, at any rate tho.'^e who wish it, should come into direct political rela- 
tions (wherein 1 include the simplification of the political relation), with 
the Govt’rnmcnt of India, in order that we may have one source through 
which policies may emanate, one source to whi di we may go in the time of 
our difficulties, in the time of our necessities for taking counsel and advice. 
I earnestly hope, therefoie, that while the question has been delayed, it will 
be taken up again, and not too long ahead to be finally favourably decided. 
We should be grateful to fell that a very simple proposition has ei:abled us to 
feel contented and we shall be able to" carry on our political relations with 
greater expedition and with even greater harmony, for when wo have Political 
Resident to deal writh through whom we can communicate our views to the 
Government of India, I hope it is logical to say that H is more than pi'obable 
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•that there will be greater expedition and also greater harmony. In these 
-terms, I cordially support the resolution that has been moved. 

Hnt Excellency the Viceroy : Your Highnesses : I am not oompetent 
to express an opinion about what I may term the utilitarian proposals that 
fell from His Highness of Alwar in the earlier part of his speech. I asked 
myself, as he spoke, whether the Chamber would in fact be willing to dele- 
gate the powers of the warning bell, etc., exclusively to the Viceroy, and if 
they were so wiUing I felt disposed to commiserate with the Viceroy who would 
have to decide against whom he should put the bell, etc., in operation. Nor 
do I desire to express an opinion at this stage upon the general question that 
might be held to arise out of this resolution as to the wider problems involved 
in the future constitution and powers of the Chamber as we now know it. I 
only intervene for the sake of making one very simple observation which I 
think I am bound and entitled to make in justice to the Political Department, 
and that is to vindicate the Political Department to some extent from the charge 
that might otherwise, as a result of what Your Highnesses have said, lie wholly 
against them, ot responsibility for delay in the present working of our system 
of the Standing Committee. I think Your Highnesses who have served on 
the Standing Committee will be the first to admit that it has not been unusual 
from time to time for the Standing Committee themselves to express a desire 
that a certain question should be postponed or omitted, and that for the delay 
for which that has been the cause — the responsibility does not lie on the 
ehouldeis of the Political Department. My duty now is to put the resolution 
formally to Your Highnesses that this Chamber is of opinion that the time has 
arrived to revise its constitution and to enlarge its powers. Those in favour 
will signify the same. 

(The Resolution was carried unanimously.) 
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PftOCEEDIXCm OF THE FOURTH DAT (AFTEBEOOH). 

February 2Slh, 1930. 

Agendum No. 11 (4). 

Appointmerit of an expert body to explore Ihe fscxl clainiH of the States. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Kashmir : Your Excellency ; l Yonr 
Highnesses : I h&ve the honour to move the following Resolution 

“This Ohamber requests His Excellencx' the Viceroy to appoint an 
independent export body ti explore the fiscal^ claims of the 
States after ensuring that the personnel and terms of refer- 
ence arc settled in agreomeiit with the Standing Committee 
of this Chamber.” 

The Indian States Commitl.e<^ itself has made this recommendation and 
we are not therefore asking for anything new. ^.11 we ask is that the Com- 
mittee should be ajipointed as soon as possible and that the Chambo r should 
be consulted as regards its personnel and its terms of reference. The nece?- 
sity of making this Co iimittee independent, and composing it in such n way 
that its decisions are impartial, is obvious. It would have to deal -vitb ques- 
tions both intricate and technical and would have to decide matters v^f grave 
concern to both British India and ourselves. It is undeniable that in the 
past; revenues derived from the departments of general piiblic utility in this 
country have been retained by British India, no share being given to the States. 
Tnat legitimate share is long overdue and we are naturally anxious that there 
should be no delay in creating this expert committee upon which the views of 
British India and of the State.s should be adequately represented. 

There is another imj-ortant point, which, is, that the terms of reference 
should be such as would include all fiscal and financial questions which we 
regard as at issue between us and British India. Originally the Indian States* 
Committee recommended that the terms of reference should l>e enquired 
into — 

(1) The reasonable claims of the States or group of States to share 

in the customs revenue. 

(2) The adequacy of their contributions to Imperial burdens. 

Later the Indian States Committee appear to have taken a broader 
view and they recommended that “ the reasonable claims of these States 
under other heads could also l>e considered **. I would beg that the terms 
of reference should be such as to cover the entire field of economic conflict 
between British India and Indian India. 

I would commend this resolution to Your Highnesses for unanimous 
ftoceptance. 

His Highness the Nawab of Bhopal : Your Excellency ; Your High 
nesses : The Resolution, which I ha\ e the honour to second, is, as Your Excel- 
lency knows, in accordance with a recommendation of the Report of the Indian 
States Committee. 

It gives me no pleasure to have to attack that Report, but I am constrained 
to do so. The Committee in my opinion have reported in a very casual manner 
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on the iBsueB given to them to deal with in the second of their terms of refe- 
rence, namely — 

“ to enquire into the financial and economic relations between Britisb 
India and the States, and to make any recommendation that- 
the Oomniittee may consider desirable" or nectB«ary for their 
more satisfactory adjustment ” 

The headings of the paragraphs in part IV of the Rc]>ort shew the wide 
field covered by the lepreBentations which we addressed to the Committee 
supported by a volumlnou^s and most carefully prepared record. Nothing 
could well be more summary than ilie manner in ’vliich our closely argued 
conlentions have been for the most port set nsi tti. As to Salt they merely 
say “We are not prepared to recomnieiid any nms'on of arrangements '.vhich 
on the whole Have worked veil ; as to 0|u’uin “ we are not in a position to 
make any recom-mendatiou in regard to the Opiu ji question ” ; as to Customs 
“we have nodou]»t that Customs duties are not transmit duties (a view 
which they say, though we cun hi)d no authoritv for tie? shdement, was 
“ entirely accepted by Sir Leslie Scott.”, and oven assuming that in the cuurso 
of discussion he did accept it — I am afraid, we do net) and again ” on principle 
we hold that British India is folly entitled to impose maritime customs for tho 
purposes of India as n. whole 

This being the position, we have no sdterautive but to approach Voit 
E xcellency to appoint as eorly as possible' a really expert indepemdont com- 
mittee (that is to say an ectin ly separalc Committee) to examine tlio wdml© 
of these questions de novo. In respect to this proposal the Committee and 
the Princes, I am glad, are of tho same opinion 

Your Excellency, T second Resolution, 

His Highness the Maharaja Jam Saheb of Havana gar : Your Excel- 
lency ; Yovir Highnesses : I rise to support ilii^ resolution. In my iiurnhlo 
opinion, the claim put forward by the Princes is eminently reasonable. Th--,y 
simply ask that very early action should be taken on a recomjuendation 
regarding which there docs not exist any difference of opinion any where. 
The Indian St<ate5 Committee have been good tnough to recommend that 
both with regard to tlie personnel of the expert body and with regard to itia 
terras of reference, this Cliambcr should bo consulted. The nccossify for sucu 
consultation is obvious, Our jjiterc^-ts are vitally hivolvcd in the subject 
matter of the inquiry, and ecuitv and policy alike require that we should bo 
consulted before the imjuiry is undertaken. 

The scope of the inquiry is a matter of great importance. The Com- 
mittee will have * 0 go into aU finanoial matters and not confine thcin>eivt-s 
to one or two such questions as the »Statcs’ right to share in customs revenue 
or adequaej^ of their contribution to Imperial burdens. We are anxious that 
there should be a full and equitable adjustment of our present financial claims 
and that principles should be laid down which wtjuld ensure automatic- adjust- 
ment in the future. The Princes are convinced — whether for adequate 
reasons or other vuse, — that the eccnomic interests of their States have not 
been taken into consideration when the fiscal policies have been conceived and 
made applicable to all India. They are further convinced that the financial 
polii.*y of British India has either cast burdens upon their ,States, vdiieh are 
heavy and unjust, or has diverted from them, revenues to wliidi they are 
legitimately entitled. 

There is another equally cogent reason why early relief should be made 
available to the States in this matter. Geographically speaking, some of 
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the most fertile soil is under British India. One may explore events in history 
:and ask whether annexation in the past was a favoured policy when barren 
tracks or sandy deserts were concerned. My submission is that soil in the 
^dian States is, on an average, of a lower quality than that in British India. 
Heavy calls for improvements in various departments, especially the Nation- 
building ones of Sanitation, Education, Irrigation, Medical Relif f, etc., are 
being made and will be multiplied as the times acivance, and the progress of 
the States will depend on the equitable settlement cf financial matters, regard- 
ing which they hold that they have a legitimate gricvacce. 

The Princes have not been able to appreciate the justi e cf their States 
and subjects being laid under contribution for the benefit cf British India. 
These questions required to be thoroughly enquired into. It is equally clear 
that in such an inquiry the States should be properly represented, ‘ Their 
representatives should sit on the Committee of Enquiry and their nominated 
witnesses should appear before it. That is all that wc request. 

I hope that the Resolution will meet with the approval of this Chamber. 

T1i 6 P&nt Sachiv of Bhor r Your Excellency ; Your Highnesses : 
I feel great pleasure to support the resolution regarding the ajjpoiiitment cf a 
fiscal Committee in connection with the Indian Slates Conimiltte Repoit. 

The necessity and importance of the expert Committee to examine and 
explore all the fiscal items need no explanation, The object of the Com- 
mittee is of so vital interest to evejy one cf our order that both the Princes 
and people who are real well-wishers of the States, have bren very keen and 
eager for many years past to see that s-uch Committee sbculd^have been 
appointed long ago. But unfortunately, for one reason or the other, it did 
not receive as much .su])port as it ought to have done from the icsponsible 
quarters, and hence the idea remained in tmbiyo so long. But ferturatedy 
the winds are blowing favourably at present and so we have every hope that 
the idea will soon assume the form of reality. 

The urgent need cf such a Committee is admitte d and even rrcTinmend^ 
ed by the Butler Committee which remark on the importance of the ques- 
tion thus : “ On all sides we found demands for better and more expensive 

administration. These demands origiirato with the desire of the Piinces 
themselves, the claims of their subjects and the impact cf rising standards 
from adjacent territories of British India." 

The field cf inquiry is so vast and intricate that even the Butler Com- 
mittee has recommended that the matttr should be left to be dealt witii in 
all its aspects by an expert body. The Ccirmittee sliciiM ho impflit?>l ard 
should not be prejudiced in any way by the rcccmnur.daticiis cf the Bultlcr 
Committee. Of course the personnel ard the terms cf rtfercnce should he 
settled after the approval of this Chamber. Ihe important point that I 
should like the expert Committee to keep before them is that in making re- 
commendations, it should avoid any invidious distinction such as sinaller 
and bigger States, salute and iion-salnte Princes, permanent ard nen- 
permanent members, etc. For it cirates uiineccssfiry uneasiness in the 
minds of the rulers cf smaller States and finally the disadvantage rearltirg 
from such invidious distinctions gees to the weaker side and thus it hecorres 
asorirce of jealousy among the Prircely erder. The principle cf avcidirg 
mvrdrous distinctiens between smalkr and bigger States in fxterdirc the 
benefit arising out of the adjustment of fiscal revenues was admitted and 
; appreciated by some brother Princes like His Highness the Maharaja of 
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Bikaner and by His Excellency the Viceroy, when the resolution to exempt 
the Princes who have salute of 21 or 19 guns from customs duties was moved 
in this Chamber. In short the recommendation should be applicable to all 
the States according to their reasonable and inherent claims. 

The present times demand modern machinery of administration to be 
introduced in the States big and small alike, but it is not a cheap com- 
modity. It requires an adequate cost to be paid. So additional sources of 
income must therefore be necessarily found out to meet the required demand. 
Therefore the income that will accrue to the States by the readjustment of 
the fiscal policy will be utilised in meeting the increased cost of administra- 
tion and in advancing the moral and material piogress of our States. So 
the fear that has been entertained by some of the leaders in British India 
is groundless and in order to clear the doubts expressed by them, a resolution 
to that cfiect has already been passed in the meetings of the Chamber at 
Bombay. The income that will be derived from re-adjustment of the 
fiscal policy will be of greater use— especially to the smaller States whose 
sources of income are very limited and are not likely to bo improved. 

There will he another problem of a more complicated nature hefere the 
expert Committee. It is regarding the distribution of the revenue-share 
that will be allotted to the States. The principle of distribution should 
either be on the basis of population or consumption or both, as the case 
may be ; but as it is a tcchiiicn 1 question I need not go deep into the matter ; 
the expert Committee should better solve the problem. 

With these few observations I feel great pleasure to give my full support 
to this important resolution. 

His Escelldncy tbs Viceroy : It is scarcely necessary for rae to make 
any observations on this Resolution except perhaps to say that 1 appreciate 
the importance all Your Highnesses attach to this particular matter, and 
that I myself, as everybody else, recognise the work that must be done in 
some form in this field, in relation to the wider considerations that must 
come under discussion during the next few months. Financial and economic 
matters like this concern very closely all the Rulers— in fact the whole society, 
or any political organisation— and if and when the time comes for dealing 
with these matters by an expert body which Sir Harcourt Butler’s Com- 
mittee have recommended, and which Your Highnesses have stressed in 
your speeches this afternoon, I may certainly say that it would be the desire 
of myself and, 1 have little doubt, also rjf His Majesty’s Government, that 
that task should be approached in the method of consultation as to the terms 
of reference and so on, to which those cf Your Highnesses who have spoken 
have directed themselves. I will not say more than that now, because I am 
at present a little uncertain in my mind as to whether Your Highnesses on 
reflection would feel that the most appropriate time for the appointment of, 
a Committee such as this should be immediately or whether it might not 
perhaps be more profitable to await the report of the Statutory Commission 
in order to obtain guidance as to the more particular directions in which such 
an enquiry should be pursued. That perhaps is a matter that the general 
body of Ihe Chamber would be prepared to leave in the hands of the Standing 
Committee for such further consideration as they might think fit in consult- 
ation with myself. Subject to these reservations I would put the Resolution 
to the Chamber in the form in which it appears on the paper. Those in favour 
ol the Resolution that has been moved and seconded will please signify the 
same. 

(The Resolution was carried unanimously. ) 
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Agendam No. 11 (5) (Part 1). 

Re^soluiion hy His Highness ihe. Maharaja of Bikaner regarding the definitioii 
of the bases of intervention in the internal affairs of the States, 

His Highness the Maharaja of Bikaner : Yonr Excellency ; Your 
Highnesses : The following is the Resolution, which I beg to move : — 

“ That this Chamber considers that the time is now opportune for 
defining, by joint consultation between the nominees of His 
Excellency the Viceroy and those of this Chamber, the bases 
of intervention in the internal affairs of the States/’ 

This Resolution was, of course, drafted before Your Excellency’s re- 
ference to the subject in your inaugural speech last Tuesday ; but all hough 
we shall doubtless experience some difficulties if, as we hope, effect is given 
to this Resulution by Your Excellency, v/e fell that the subject is of such 
tremendous importance that every possible avenue must be explored — at 
least to simplify and clarify matters ; ruid that an attempt must be made 
to define the doctrine of intervention, not on the basis of the reeomraencla- 
tions of the Butler Committee, but after joint deliberation with the repre- 
sentatives of the Princes. If, after such consultation between the nominees 
of Your Excellency and ll ose of this Chamber, it is found impossible to de- 
fine the bases of the right of intervention, or to come to a satisfactory 
conclusion, vtc shall at least have probed fully into the question and each 
done our best. Aa Your Excellency will, I feel sure, further cagree, nothing 
but good has come in all cases where w'o have discussed questions in a frank 
and friendly manner with tlie object of arriving at a solution, or at least a 
compromise — lionournble and fair to all concerned. 

The principle, nnnely, of contractual necessity — ^mt any vague Imperial 
necessity- as the <^oiTcct test of the occasion for intervention, wli!ch we had 
urged was easily intelligible — x'^oiiid easily bo understood by the Princes 
and their people as well as by the British Government. The Butler Com- 
mittee failed to make the position at all definite and rest content with 
that confession of theii inability when they remarked that ' paramountcy 
must ever remain naramount It w as a Council of despair. But we are 
not withoi.t liopes that, even if our etforts duiii\g tlie proposed consultation 
are not entirely successful, we shall make some satisfactory advance on 
the present state of affairs ; and if \,^c cmi even lay down in what cases there 
should be no intervention, that will Iv something gained. 

There are instancfis fortlicomiiig — 1 fear, not rare — so far as the past 
is concerned, of interference even with the private, family and domestic 
affair, s of Rulers. Heirs- Apparent of Rulers have been placed in a position 
of even exercising veto and control over the actions of their fathers, who 
have not abdicated, but w/bo have been the unfortunate victims of oircuni- 
.stances and at times panicky and ha.sty action ; and thus the impossible has 
been attempted, viz.y setting up two Sovereigns in one State, just as it is im- 
possible to put two swords in one scabbard. 

It was a matter of frequent occurrence some 20 to 20 years ago, and 
I fear not unknown in recent times, when Prime Ministers and the other 
Ministers of States have been suppoi-ted by the Political Officers and en- 
couraged to act against and insult their Ruler;. . 

Oases are not wanting ^dating hack not to antiquity — when Political 
Officers have interfered or attempted ia interfere, in support of reMlious 
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or otherwise guilty Nobles of our States, regardless of the inherent rights 
and susceptibilities of their Sovereign Rulers. Indeed, about the time when 
I came of age, a veteran Political OiHcer expounded to me the strange doc- 
trine that his policy always was — ^be it noted that it was not the declared 
policy of the Paramunut Power, but the x)ersonal policy of an individual 
Political Officer — invariablj’ to support the State against the Nobles during 
periods of minorities and, simiUrly, invariably to support the Nobles against 
their Rulers immediately the minorities cease ! This obHer diclum, regard- 
less of rights and wrongs needs no further comment. It has been within 
my experience, soon after I came of age, to have licen forced during my early 
days to dismiss prcjved and loj'al men — who had served the State for a great 
many years, without the slightest enquiry or investigation or without the 
slightest opportunity being given to such loyal and deserving officials a single 
chance of repudiating the allegations made against them by intriguers in 
our States, or the charges preferred against them by '^uch Political Officers — 
because the Political Officer held the view that they were mischievous ” 
men and “ did not mean well in the least 

We have had official letters of enquiries addressed to me and to my 
Prime Minister a^^king for explanations and even for ides on petitioiis sub- 
mitted to the Resident at Bikaner regarding even Police Jainadars and Con- 
stables against theii di.sniissal by the Oepartments concerned and such 
matters. 

We have been asked, on account of a petition similarly to thq Resident 
from the gardener at Gajner, to furnish explanation of wliat the case was 
about , and we have bad a letter from the Political Officer who was in those 
days accredited to our State asking wliy the butcher, who was a Bikauer 
subject, but who supplied meat to the Residency, had been dealt with in 
some matter according to the law and recognised practice, usage and custom 
of the State. The explanation ” of my (Government w*as actually demanded 
by the Resident in regard to the most heinous offence of our failing to supply 
a camel sowar required for the benefit i>f the domestic menials of tlie Residen- 
cy ; and ultimately, we were threatened by the statement t^iat it was fortun- 
ate that tlie “ ( xplanaticn '’—in effect of course a reply— sent by my Poli- 
tical Pcpar^meiit had ‘‘arrived in time to render it unnecessary for” the 
Political Officer “ to take any further steps in the mattei ” I 

When, shortly after my coming of age, in 1902 T tried to inaugurate a 
system of Administrative Reforms and to introduce almost the identical 
Secretariat system fillowing by the Government of India themselves, I first 
had great d'fficulty in getting the Political Officers, whom under the then 
conditions T had to consult, agree to this scheme, wliich vas a distinct 
hnprovc raent on the old system carried on during my minority — ^whicli worked 
very well ar.d which is stili in force , and for years afterwards, T was postered 
with questions and asked to “ furnish ” ” re|K)Tt.s ” as to the manner in 
which llie system \7as working — as if it was a totally strange and untried and 
danirerous Administrative Scheme which we were resorting to. 

In 1904 .— when like members of a Criminal tribe asking for leave of 
fibs nice, Piinces were required to take permission before leaving their states — 
I was in indifferent health, and I had pr^jposed to proceed on a purely private 
find informal visit to Bombay for a change. But I actually received a letter 
from the .Resident advising me to defer my visit for another 10 days as the 
Agent to tlie Governor-General could not anticipate the ordens of the Govern - 
ment of India twice asked for, and becanse the delay showed that there may 
he some difficulty. My health was not of course taken into account in the 
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Later 1 iras graciously informed that there was ** no objection ** 
to my proceeding to Bombay. In the meanwhile, I had however dared the 
Political authorities to arrest me or stop me forcibly from going to Bombay, 
as of course I intended camiuEr out my original programme. 

I tnist that I am not digressing too much if I express the hope here 
that during Your Excellency’s Viceroyalty a change may be eiTected where- 
by questions relating to the Pi-inoes and States, instead cf being viewed from 
the standpoint of whether or not there was any objection,” would be viewed 
With the single aim and object of meeting the reasonable demands of the 
Princes and States for safeguarding their legitimate rights and interests, and 
making the Princes’ and States’ position more secure and more happy, and 
thereby enabling the States to make more marked and rapid progress all 
round further strengthening the /elations that exist between the Crown and 
the States which liave stood the test of the fiery ordeals of great wars and 
rebellions and have proved that the Princes and States are whole-heartedly 
inspired with the single object of being true to their Treaties and obligations 
and worthy of the high position f hey are privileged to occupy as “ perpetual 
Allies and Friends of the Crown 

Some references have already been made to this most important and 
intricate subject in the general discussions which took place when the Re- 
solution thanking Your Excellency for the appoiT]^mspt of the Butler Com- 
mittee was moved yesterday ; and for my part IHmnk I canuot do better 
than quote a relevant extract from a speech T made on this very subje;,t the 
other day in tb.e Bikaner I^egislative Assembly ; — 

” In the very iiaiure of things the Princes and their Governments 
realise that there must arise occasions where intervention by 
the Crown, as the Paramount Power, is rendered inevitable. 
All that the Princes desire is that intervention, when render- 
ed unavoidable, shall not be arbitrary, or based on inaccurate 
or one-sided reports, and that it must be resorted to not only 
with the greatest reluctance, but after the most deliberate 
and sympathetic consideration by the Viceroy — as the Repre- 
sentative of the Crown — of the case of the Ruler or State con- 
cerned, and furthermore that such intervention must be 
re.«iorted to for the sole purpose of the furthf^rance of the in- 
terests — present and future — of the Indian States and* of the 
general Order of the Princes themselves— as I>ord Irwin him- 
self stated in His Excellency’s speech in the Cliamber of Princes 
in Novemlier, 1926.” 

I am sure, and I am confident, so are my brother Prino:s, that nothing is 
farther from the policy or intention of Your Excellency ptirsoiially and 
the present Political Secretary than that intervention slionl I in any eaae be 
arbitrary ; and we are grateful to Your Excellency for your assurance that 
the iinpabtabie task involved in intervention or interftTcnce is resorted to 
only with the greatest reluctance. One of the most important things that 
is urgently called for is that the Prince and his Government concerned should 
have the fullest opportunities of making their representation on the subject ; 
and if, as we hope, siicli consultations as are contemplated under this Reso- 
lution lead to some further details lieing satisfactorily worked out in this 
connection also, it will ]>e one of the additional advantages of our jointly 
examining the question. 

As I said yesterday, policies and political practice are often liable to 
change with a change of the Viceroy or the Political Secretary, and in some 
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<»aes, even with a change of the Political Offtcera accredited to oiu* Court®. 
And unfortunately sad oases have in the past occurred involving not only 
humiliation to the Ruler concerned, but often — however benevcleut the 
intention-— grave injustice and irretrievable harm to the dignity and prestige 
and, indeed, the entire career of the Ruler. These oases sometimes place 
the British Government in a most embarrassing and unenviable position, 
Bi)ecially when they recognise later on that their action was hasty and arbit- 
rary, at times based on one-sided reports, and versions ; but matters often 
are then found to liave gone too far to permit of a satisfactory and honour- 
able settlement, and on consideration of prestige and other grounds, it is too 
late to rectify the wrong done. 

It will be easily realized that Intervention, and the result of the action 
taken after Intervention leading to the deposition, or abdication, of the Ruler 
concerned, means at times the extinction of i>he public career of a Ruler and 
amounts to his political death. As a parallel I might cite the instance of a 
man WTongty hanged for murder, and if it is afterwards discovered that the 
man was innocent, it is too late to 1 ring the unfortunate person back tc) 
life. 

As in the case of Treaties, so in the case of Intervention, there have been 
two distinct schools cf thought practically ever since our entering iiito Treaty 
relations with the Britislt Government. In the ease of Treaties some urged 
that Treaties were dead letters and therefore may b? violated or ignored. 
Others attached importance to plight ;d word and the good faith and the 
honour of Great Britain. Similarly some authorities were emphatically 
against non-intervention, while .some favoured intervention. But 1 trust 
that I shall not be considered to be irrelevant, or cut of order if I give a few 
extracth from what has been said by .some of vbe highest nnd most eminent 
British Authorities of the past in regarl to both Treaties and Intervention 
which in some cases arc inter- dependent or difficult to separate. 

In regard to Treaiies, the following 4 extracts will I trust bo sufficient 
for the purposes to-day : — 

(1) E'Mract from Sir John Malcom s * I nbf ructions to his Assistants.*' 

“ On all occasions where they are referred to, treaties and engagements 
shcnild be interpreted with much consideration to the Prince or 
Chief with whom they are made. There is often, from opposite 
education and habits, nuich difference between their construc- 
tion and ours of such engagements ; but no loose ob.servatioa, 
or even casual departure from the letter of thtm, ought to 
lead to serious consequences, when it appeared there was no 
intention of violating the spirit of the deed, or of acting con- 
trary to pledged faith. When any article of an engagement is 
doubtful, 1 think it should be invariably explained with mors 
leaning to the expectations originally raised in the weaker than 
iD the interests of the stronger power 

(2) Extract from Lord Auckland’s Minute on the Orchha Case, dated 2nd Jan* 

wary, 1842. 

“ / cannot, for a moment, admit the doctrine, that because the view of 
the policy upon which we may have formed engagements wim 
native Princes may hctve been by circumstances materially altered^ 
we are not to act scrupulously up to the terms and spirit of those 
engagements.** 
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(3) Ex^ratt from Lord Hastings^ Pronouncement to the Nawab of Kamatic* 

“ A treaty plighUd the public faith of the nation, so that it must be my 
duty to maiTUain its terms according to their true spirit, which 
ought always to be construed most favourably for the party whose 
sole dependence was on the honour of the other” 

(4) In referring to the internal independence and autonomy of the States 
the Marquis of Hastings again recorded in his Journal as long ago as the 1st 
February, 1914, all over 116 years ago : — 

“ This formidable mischief has arih:en from our rot having defined to 
ourselves or made intelligible to the Native Princes, the quality 
of the relations which we have established with them.” 

“ In our treaties with them we recognise them as Independent Sovereigns* 
Then we send a Resident to their Courts. Instead of acting 
in the character of Ambassador, he assumes ike functions of 
a dictator ; interferes in all their private concerns ; countenances 
refractory subjects against them ; and mahes the most ostenta- 
tious exhibition of this exercise of authority. To secure to 
himself the support of our Government, he urges some interest 
which, under the colour thrown upon it by him, is strenuously 
taken up by our Council ; and the Government identifies itself 
with the Resident not only on the single point but on the 'v^hole 
tenor of his conduct. In nothing do we violate the feelings 
of the Native Princes so much as in the decisions which we claim- 
the privilege of pronouncing with regatd to the succession to 

the Musnud It is supposed that by upholding the right 

of primogeniture we establish an interest with the eldest son 
which will be beneficial to us when l^o come.s to the Throne 

He, too, will in his turn have to feel out' interference in the 

successiofi as well as in minor instances. With regard to the latter 
it might be argued that some intor< st of tLe Company fs always 
really involved. The simple existence of .ouch an interfst is 
not the true question. What should be oon.'-idi red, is, wl, ether 
the matter he of a proximity or magnitude to make the p)iose- 
cution of it desirable at the expense of the dispust and estrange^ 
ment which you sow by the procedure” 

Even Lord Dalhousie, than whom any more zealous upholder of the 
rights of Paramountcy is difficult to imagine, while .admonishing the Resi- 
dent at Hyderabad for his proposal to intervene on alleged maladministia- 
tion, remarked — 

“ But so long as the alleged evils of His Highness’ Government are 
confined within its own limits and affect only his own subjects 
the Government of India must observe religiously the obliga- 
tions of its own good faith. It has no just right to enter upon 
a system of direct interference in the internal affairs of Hia 
Highness’ Kingdom, which is explicitly forbidden by the posi- 
tive stipulations of treaty, which would be utterly lepugnant 
to the wishes of the Sovereign and is unsought by the people 
over whom he rules,” 

In the passage on which the Butler Committee rely, the circumstances 
in which intervention would be warranted have been detailed — a very 
different thing from leaving the right of intervention wholly dependent upou 
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iiidividwal discretion of the Political Officer. The Committee moreover, 
fea-ve really propounded a new doctrine ; they have suggested an extension 
of the scope of intervention beyond what the Government of India them- 
selves have claimed so far. They contend that the right to intervene may 
be exercised in the interest of India as a whole, and even in order to suggest 
changes in the traditional forms of administration in case of popular agita- 
tion. These are really new principles and new claims. They are dangerous 
principles, for they make intervention dependent upon circumstances over 
which a Prince may have no control. To take one case — extreme, but not 
inconceivable — ^would popular agitation in India in favour of the substitution 
of the form of Government in which the Prince was to be excluded from all 
effective imrtieipation in the Government of l)is State, supported by agitation 
within the State, instigated from British India justify intervention 1 Surely 
our traditional institutions and usages cannot be exposed to changes demanded 
by uninformed caprice and clamour— often by persons noisy in the extreme 
but really either in the minority, or not really representative of the various 
classes and communities, of the bona fide subjects of the States. The risk 
is not fanciful, for no one can prophesy how far popular agitation in India 
against Indian States — much of it based on misconception or even malicious 
misrepresentation — may go, and what changes in our policy it may demand. 
A popularised (Jentral Govenimeiit in British India, even though it may have 
no concern with the Princes, could, and is bound to influence indirectly, 
perhaps, but substantialh^ the discretion of future Viceroys. Even if inter- 
vention has a less drastic purpose, e.g., to ensure co-operation in a matter of 
interest both to British Iisdia and the States, would not a popularised Central 
Government have a position of substantial advantage over the States in in- 
fluonciiig the decision of the Viceroy ? 

British India is more \ocaI than ourselves. The Provinces have been 
V ciferously clanuniring for greater provincial autonomy, more freedom 
from interference by the Central Government and less restrictions upon their 
own authority. They ask for a gift of new rights. The States ask for a 
restoration of their original status, what actually belonged to them. If the 
British Indian Legislatures and Provincial Governments are to be invested 
with greater autonomy, so as to minimise intervention with their administra- 
tion from the powers that be, the States have a greater justification in claim- 
ing for a restoration of their own original internal autonom.y, so as sufficient- 
ly to safeguard it from encroachments in the near, or distant, future. Such 
a happy consummation will bring in its train substantial political and other 
advantages of the highest mutual importance which are obvious. Moreover — 
what, comparatively speaking, is of no small consideration — ^it will conduce 
to the peace of mind of all concerned and to the increased efficiency of our 
respective work in the task of administration, untrammelled by unnecessary 
interruptions and w’^orries and anxieties, so far as the relations of the Crown 
and the States are concerned. 

The extreme importance as well as the urgency of the matter must bs 
my plea for inflicting myself on Your Excellency and Your Highnesses at 
such length to-day for which I tender my apologies. 

His Highness the Nawab of Bhopal : Your Excellency ; Your High- 
nesses : I have been privileged to second the Resolution moved by His 
Highness the Maharaja of Bikaner. T will do so as briefly as I can, speaking 
from the point of viev^ of to-day and not of tho possibilities of future years. 

Perhaps a simile will best serve my purpose. Imagine a man plagued 
with general indisposition which gives him a feeling of discomfort showing 
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itoeU m many diferent ways. His doctor will administer some palliative 
to give relief to his immediate symptozns, but must diagnose and treat the 
fold cause of his malady to cure him. So it is with the Indian Princes. All 
el us are attacked more or less seriously and more or less frequently with 
disoOKrfort in the form of intervention, the results of which may vary be- 
twtim a general feeling of uneasiness and occurrences of accute irritation. 
An individual who complains ma^ in a particular instance ; but 

that Is not going to benefit othersrfeftf^VAwith him the evil may recrudesce 
at any time. We have, however, this advantage over the suferer of my 
simile. We know what is the matter with us and that our trouble is one of 
the evil results which follow from a mis- application of the doctrine of Para- 
mountcy. To take my simile a step further, one of the chief exponents of 
that doctrine (Sir Williau; Lee Warner) wrote of it that “ Its extent is wisely 
left undefined Surely that is a very dangerous element when, as now, 
the application of that doctrine in respect of the exercise of intervention is 
80 often left to the discretion, or in other words to tlie idiosj^ncracies, of indi- 
vidual Political Officers. When a highly drastic remedy is invented, medical 
practice does not leave it to be experimented witli hy general practitioners, 
but hedges it round with the clearest instructions a.<^; t.) the purposes for which 
and the methods by wliitth it is to be applied. Even an expert will not lightly 
deal with a case of such a kind. He will a\irely w^elcome association with 
other opinion to help him to arrive at a sound and correct conclusion ; nor 
will be overlook the immense advantage to be gained by securing the confi- 
dence of the patient. Give us confidence with regard to intervention, and we 
shall be satisfied. 

The Indian States Committee to whom we had looked to improve matters 
in this respect have unfortunately failed to do so. “ Imperial necessity and 
new conditions may at any time ” they say “ raise unexpected situations 
And consequently they opine “ Paramountcy must remain paramount ; it 
must fulfil its obligations defining ” (mark that word) “ or adapting itself 
according to the shifting necessities of the time and the progressive develop- 
ment of the States This latter allusion, I assume, prompts the Committee 
to assure us that “ the States need not take alarm at this concln.sion ’h But 
how can we fail to take alarm at a view which overlooks the limits set by 
ancient and solemn treaties and placidly contemplates an oncoming tide 
whose encroachments are to adapt themselves “ to the shifting necessities 
of time ” ? The analogy suggests quicksands to my mind. The future would 
indeed be dark if “ on paramountcy and paramountcy alone can the States 
rely for their preservation through the generations that are to come Thank 
God, we stand instead on the firm rock of oxir treaties and the good faith of 
the British Nation. 

We Princes recognise that in some very exceptional cases and on a basis 
of mutual consent the intervention of the Paramount Power in the internal 
affairs of an Indian State may be justified ; but only then would any devia- 
tion be permissible from the implicit right of the Princes, which is embodied 
in the treaties of many States including my own, that they, the Princes, are 
and shall remain “ absolute rulers of their country and the jurisdiction of the 
British Government shall not in any manner bo introduced 

This Besohition, if given effect to, will also serve a most useful purpose 
in putting an end to the persistent and petty infringements of our rights by 
individual Political Officers. Such infringements can be summed up by des- 
cribing thorn as “unwarranted interference”, whatever the motives or 
reasons underl^ung them may be. lam sure that few, if any, Political Officers 
in these days regard the States as potentially hostile or consider many of them 
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to be misgoverned ; not do I believe that any would wittingly allow them- 
eelves to be swayed by personal likes or disl&es in respect of an individual 
Ruler. I attribute such action on their part to indiscretion due in the main 
to misconceptions as to what their own duties are^ which lead them to imagine 
that their function is generally to supervise the administration of States to 
which they are accredited. Oidy so can I explain to myself the attempts which 
a-re made from time to time to dictate to afState a particular course of action 
which may seem to be Political Officer best in circumstances so far as known 
4)0 him to call for information as to such circumstances and even to ask to 
be shewn the record of cases under trial in the State Courts ; or again to receive 
applications from State subjects and forward them to the State for inquiry 
•or explanation, and even to institute private inquiries into the actions of a 
Ruler or his officials. 

These are not imaginary cases. Instances will be forthcoming under 
all these heads from the history of most States and they by no means com- 
plete the list. While, therefore, I gladly acknowledge that there have been 
and are many Political Officers whose official and personal relations with 
Rulers and their Governments have been cordial and helpful, and that the 
British Government have generally been sympathetic and considerate, I 
Believe that the appointment, as proposed in this Resoution, of a Joint Com- 
mittee to deal with this subject will be advantageous to the British Govern- 
ment as it will be to the States. Should it succeed, as I am confident that it 
would, in laying down a definite policy which, consistently with our treaty 
rights and obligations, would remove this cause of friction and misunder- 
standing and give us confidence, a great service would have been done to the 
cause of the Indian States as well as to the cause of the Empire. 

Your Highnesses, I second the Resolution. 

His Excellency the Viceroy : Your Highnesses, the two speeches to which 
we have listened have been delivered with great frankness and have been full 
of interest, and I should like if I may — I feel constrained to make one or two 
observations in regard to them — ^to congratulate those who have delivered 
them upon the ability with which they have marshalled their observations. 
I made myself a few observations on this question in my opening speech to 
which I do not desire to add anything material, and which I think represent 
my general feeling on this very difficult question, and I intervene for a moment 
or two now rather for a different purpose. I think that there is perhaps a 
certain danger that if the matter is left at the stage at which the discussion 
has been brought by the two speeches to which we have just listened, there 
may be some danger of the public obtaining an incorrect perspective of the 
problem, which should be as much regretted by Your Highnesses as it would 
be by myself. His Highness the Nawab of Bhopal, in seconding, said that 
he was proposing to apply himself mainly to the situation to-day, and His 
Highness the Maharaja of Bikaner would admit that, in proposing, he in part 
applied himself to the position of yesterday, and I could not help reflecting 
that the impbeation of a part of his speech moving the resolution would be 
that the political officers and the rulers were perpetually at loggerheads 

His Highness the Maharaja of Bikaner : That was not my intention. 

His Excellency the Viceroy : I need hardly say that I myself am proof 
against such a misconception. I am only seeking to protect the public who 
might be left to wonder how any system open to such difficulties could work 
at all. While both His Highness the Maharaja of Bikaner and I would no 
doubt agree that there might be occasions on which political officers, or for 
that matter rulers, might say or do a thing that we, wiser than they, should 
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prefer to have said or done differently, yet I am sure that none of Your 
j^ghnesses would contest the statement that the relations of rulers with 
political officers, and the relations of political officers with the rulers, had been, 
in the main, one of mutual respect and mutual friendship, and that eadi officer 
and the niler with whom he served had probably a long period of friendship 
to their credit. That brings me to the general observation that I would make. 

I think it is important in considering this matter to keep our eyes fixed 
upon the realities of the problem. I do not for a moment contest the Nawab 
Sahib’s view that it is of great importance to the Princes to seek as close a 
definition as possible of the bases of intervention. On the other hand, I would 
ask him to draw what seems to me a moral full of significance from the actual 
situation as pointed out in Sir Harcourt Butler’s Report in paragraph 37 in 
which the cases of intervention during a period of 10 years are enumerated, 
and as anybody can see who looks at the paragraph where the facts are set 
•out in tiieir own fortunately very insignificant and limited proportions. I 
have yet to leam of a well-administered State which has ever had cause to 
eomplain, within our own working time, of unreasonable intervention by 
the representative of the paramount power. I speak no doubt from a different 
Angle from that of Your Highnesses in this matter, because I speak as one who 
is responsible for the advice given to the Crown on this matter of intervention, 
And I can assure Your Highnesses what you will be very ready to believe, that 
there is no part of the Viceroy’s duty to which he devotes more anxious thought, 
or which causes him a greater measure of disquiet and anxiety, than the cases, 
— the border line cases, — of the rights or the desirability of intervention. 

It is commonly said that intervention should be closely defined, and 
should be, as far as possible, divested of any discretionary element. With 
that as an academic principle many might be disposed to agree but I would 
ask Your Highnesses to bear in mind that the kind of case that we all have in 
mind, that of extreme mis-government or extreme financial embarrassment 
leading to mis-government, does ultimately involve, — and it is as well that it 
should be recognised — a discretionary action. The Viceroy, when any 
such cases arise, has to say to himself “ Is the degree of financial embarrass- 
ment in this State such that unless it is checked it will lead to gross mis-govern- 
ment, and will lead to all the evils that will follow from that ?”, and therefore 
it is, in my judgment, impossible to suppose that, whatever the plan you adopt 
to regulate the relations of the Paramount Power with the Indian States, 
you can ever wholly get rid of that discretionary reserve of judgment that has, 
to be allowed in the person of the King’s representative. I do not know that 
I should have been moved to make these observations had it not been for one 
observation that fell from His Highness of Bhopal in which he said, discussing 
this very point, that he thought that in very exceptional cases and on a basis 
of mutual consent intervention might be justified. With all respect to him 
I do not thi"* I there is ever likely to be mutual consent, because my whole 
case is based on UiC assumption that there would be so grave an instance of 
mal- administration that the mal-administrator would be the last person 
ever likely to consent, and therefore I am afraid that the Nawab Sahib in that 
respect is advancing an ideal which in this imperfect world we can hardly 
hope to attain. Your Highnesses know sufficiently my mind, and you know 
sufficiently the minds of my predecessors, to feel sure that intervention — while 
it must, as I think, retain that discretionary element for which I have argued — 
is resorted to only in the rarest possible cases, and that it is with the utmost 
distaste, utmost reluctance and unwillingness, that resort is had to it, and, 
therefore, while I proceed to put the motion to the Chamber, and while I should 
b© willing to go as far as I possibly can with Your Highnesses in examining the 
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general grooads on which, in mutual consultation, the purposes of the reeohi* 
tiOn might be examined, I feel bound to make it plain, in justice to what 1 
conceive to be my responsibility and in justice to what I also believe to be 
Your Highnesses’ purposes that, as far as I can see, there is a real difficulty 
in an attempt to reduce to a narrow le^l definition matters that in some 
of their aspects, for the reasons that I have given, must always continue ta 
retain a discretionary clement. 

His Highness the Nawab of Bhopal : Your Excellency : With Your 
Excellency’s permission I wish to make a few remarks in order to give a per- 
sonal explanation regarding points to which Your Excellency has been pleased 
to refer. What I stated was that Political Officers have been our best 
friends on the whole, but not all of them, and it is these unfortunate excep- 
tions who have done the damage. Moreover, interference also comes many 
times on the verge of intervention, which is avoided by the Princes giving 
way. Sir Harcourt Butler did not include in paragraph 37 of his Report 
quoted by Your Excellency these instances of inter fere nee, which have 
always been oui* constant trouble. Moreover, what I said and remarked was 
that if means could be found to define e and lay down the principles of inter- 
vention, by mutual consent, I have very hope that a solution would be found 
which would be acceptable to both parties. 

His Excellency the Viceroy : The motion before the Chamber is that 
this Chamber considers that the time is now opportune for defining by joint 
consultation between the nominees of His Excellency the Viceroy and those 
of this Chamber the bases of Intervention in the intei nal affairs of the States.. 
Will those in favour please signify the same ? 

(The Resolution was carried unanimously.) 


Agendum No. 11 (6). 

Resolution by His Highness ths Maharaja of Alwar regarding the nlationshi'p 
of the (::i 2 tesand the Crown. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Alwar : Your Excellency ; Your High- 
nesses : The Resolution that I am about to move, and which has been tabled 
to my name, was dealt with before I was even cliaired to the Standing Com- 
mittee, and even before I attended the first meeting of the Princes in Delhi. 
But I have gladly taken it up for one sole reason which I hope will come out 
at the end of what I have to say. The subject of Paramountcy is indeed 
one of extreme delicacy, and also of importance, to discuss publicly. But the 
discussion has been inspired by certain statements that have been made in 
the Report of the Indian States Committee which we are discussing to-day. 
Paramountcy and intervention are very closely allied subjects, for it is by* a 
correct understanding of the meaning of the term of paramountcy that "we 
can appreciate what is involved by intervention. The Butler Report, which 
I refer to as such for the sake of brevity, begins on page 13, paragraph 18, by 
stating that the ‘ Paramount Power ’ means the Crown acting through 
the Secretary of State for India and the Govemor-Gereral in Council who are 
responaiblc to the Parliament of Groat Britain. Enlil 1835 rho East India 
Company acted as trustees and agents for the Crown ; but tho (>own was, 
through the Company, the Paramount Power. ’The Act of ims, which put 
an end to the administration of the Oompamy, did not gi^x the Crown any new 
powers which it had not previously poasesecd. It merely changed the machi- 
nery through which the Crown exercised ita powxrs ”. 
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Now with regard to the latter, eeuteace 1 have grave doubts, for if you 
look on page 75, thei^ is an extract from Queen Victoria's I^oclomatidn, which 
is practically? the charter for the Indian Whces and their relations, and wind) 
says : — 

“ We hereby announce to the Native Princes of India that all Treaties 
and Engagements made with them by or under the authority of 
the Hon’ble East India Company are by Us accepted and will 
be scrupulously obs^iyed, and we look for the like observance on 
their part." 

I' need not read the remaining portion, but I cannot understand that the 
East India Company were mCrely agents of the Crown in those days, and that 
the Crown’ should have taken over from its own agents rtfeponsibilities and 
doti^, therefore it seems to be fairly obvious that the East India Company 
was, as has been evident in history, a trading concern, although it may have 
had connections with British Government in various ways ! Afte^ 1858 
Her Majesty Queen Victoria definitely took over the responsibility of the 
"STreaties and that Proclamation lays the obligations on us with equal emphasis. 
We then go down to the next page 16 where the pronouncements of the Para- 
mount Power on Paramountcy are related in paragraph 24. This is the para* 
graph that I read out yesterday also. 

“ The Paramount Power has defined its authority and right to inter- 
vene with no uncertain voice on Several occasions, such as in the 
Barriida case." 

This is really a question of - Intervention more than of Paramountcy^ 
althbu^, as I have said before, they are. closely related. Here it was tlie 
stronger Power wielding and. exercising its administrative capacity in rela^ 
tibn to another Power which was of a. weaker nature. But does that in itrelf 
really, establish the claim and the authority of the right to intervene ? 

I should have thought personally that that is a weak point by which to 
test the authority of the Paramount Power to intervene a nd= certainly the 
instances quoted' in paragraph 24 ceme not very long after the Proclamation 
was issuedi The third reference made. in connection with the subject is When 
the Report discusses in paragraph 43, page 25, the relationship between thb 
ParapiQunh Power and the States. And the Report argues — 

" What then is the correct view of the relationship between the States 
and the Paramount Power ? It is genera Dy agreed that the States 
are generic, that there is no parallel to their position in history, 
that they are governed by a body of convention and usage not 
quite like anything in the world. They fall outside both inter- 
national and ordinary, municipal law, but they are governed, by 
rules which form a very special part of the constitutional law of 
the Etaipire. Some sixty years ago Sir Henry Maine regarded 
their status as quasi-international. Professor Westlake regarded 
the rules which regulate their status as part of the cons tit u tic nal 
laiw of the Empife. A similar view was expressed by Sir Frede- 
rick Pollock, who held that in cases of doubtful interpretation tho 
analogy of international law might be found useful, and per- 
suasive." 

I hope.^the House will ishow me indulgence for quoting this paragraph in 
full. Theni the Report goes on to discuss the opinions of several lawyeiSi 
MmliCim'Bir.Hoiuey Pressor W^sUakk, and . one from 
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Sir Frederick Pollock, and many more could be added (including Lee-Wamer 
and so forth). But in discussing this point finally the Report on page 31, in 
paragraph 57, lays down — 

“ These are some of the incidents and illustrations of Paramountcy. 
We have endeavoured as others before us have endeavour^ 
to find some formula which will cover the exercise of Para- 
mountcy, and we have failed, as others before us have failed, 
to do so. The reason for such failure is not far to seek. Con- 
ditions alter rapidly in a changing world. Imperial necessity 
and new conditions may at any time raise unexpected situations. 
Paramountcy must remain paramount, it must fulfil its obliga- 
tions, defining or adopting itself according to the shifting neces- 
sities of the time and the progressive development of the 
States.” 

These are the main points referred to in this Report which we are dis- 
cussing to-day in connection with the very delicate but all important subject 
that is before us. 

Now, what are the States in connection with which it is necessary or it is 
asked that certain formulae should be found ? They vary in a tremendous 
degree one from the other. For instance there are 38 Treaty States ; then 
there are States with alliances ; there are States with Sanads, with Engage- 
ments, with Agreements and some without any. Take my Treaty, for instance, 
and why I take this opportunity to refer to it to-day is purely for the reason 
that all Treaty relations are really with individual States. Why we have 
failed in the past to discover any common formula arising out of the position 
of the States is because the Treaties were not entered into with the States as 
a corporate body but individually and in the same manner therefore, with- 
out arriving at the correct position of each State, one has to fall back to the 
basis, which is the Treaty. And while I do not want to tax the patience of 
the H juse by reading out my Treaty in detail, it consists of five short Articles : 
the first of mutual friendship between the Company and the Ruler ; the second 
saying that the friends and enemies of the Company will be the friends and the 
enemies of the Ruler and vice vers % ; the third that the Company will not 
interfere with the country of the Ruler ; the fourth that the Company in the 
event of any enemy evincing a disposition to attack the State will help ; and 
the fifth that in case of difficulties arising within the State the State may 
demand aid from the Company’s Crovemment. 

Now as far as this treaty is concerned there is no particular reference 
there to Paramountcy. There is a very happy relation of mutual confidence- 
While on this point I should like to make this perfectly clear, I do not think 
that there is anybody in this Chamber or outside it that would contest the 
opinion that is so well known to us all, that the British Government as Re- 
presentative of the Crown is by far the predominating Power while Indian 
States in comparison are almost specks in relation to the great British Empire, 
— far flung, where the Sun never sets. But here we are discussing the 
Treaties, their rights and their obligations, and so it is mainly in. oonneotion 
with the terms and phraseology that difficulties begin to arise, — ^that is, whgre 
these terms and phrases when they come to be interpreted in different ways 
bring difficulties into prominence. I personally thiii that there is no mis- 
caacdption about the mutual positions, there is no misconception about the 
Grown or any of the functions of the Crown in relation to the States. I believe 
that misconceptions arise, when terms and phrases — ^not mutuarlly accepted, 
not mutually discussed — are laid down even by lawyers. And after all, the 
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l^iiskiesB of a lawyer — with all due deference to that noble 'profmmmfifrm to 
put forward the views of a pariicula* party that gives it authority to jyUlie a 
thing. I am perfectly certain that when a lawyer is given a case on 
beh^u of a defendant, he would make out an extraordinary strong one, which 
is as it should be. But supposing he should have been given the case of the 
*other side, I am equally certain that he would make out an equally strong case 
for that side. But I do not think that it is really necessary to have a lawyer, 
--with all due deference, as I have already said before, to their distinguished 
knowledge, — ^to interpret simple Arlicles of Treaties which have been laid 
down from the time when we had the good fortune to ceme into political rela- 
tions with the Company and afterwards with llie Crown. Therefore in dis- 
cussing this question where the difficulty arises mainly is where terms ceme to 
be applied. Now with regard to the Indian States, seme have been called 
vassal States ” ; we have been sometimes called “ feudal States ’’ ; we have 
been at other times called “ independent States *’ and semetimes also “ So- 
vere^u States ”, At times while some have gone to one extreme, others have 
gone to the other. It is in these matters of terras and phrases that miscon- 
eeptions and difficulties have arisen, and after all it is through these that some 
tunes actions have been based on WTong basis. Therefore the Resolution that 
I am moving to-day lays down : — 

” That this Narendra Mandal places on record its considered opinion 
that the true relationship of the States with the Crow-n is founded 
upon — 

(ffl) Treaties and Engagements which bind parties, and 

(6) Usage which is established by mutual censent. 

This Narendra Mandal is therefore of opinion that the obligations of the 
Crown and the States arising under the two aforeraid beads 
remain unaffected by the doctrine of Paramountcy referred to 
in the Indian States Committee’s Report.” 

Now, Your Excellency, Your Highnesses, I believe, as I have already 
said, that Paramountcy is closely allied to Intervention and vice verm. The 
Resolutions that have been moved before and now are very closely connected 
with one another, for Paramountcy without the right of Intervention would 
be almost meaningless and so Intervention without a correct understanding 
of Paramountcy would bo certainly difficult to explain. In connection with 
this one subject, the most important thing seems to me — and really it is not 
very difficult — is to explore the past history of the Indian States’ connection 
with the Company say for the past 50 years, and to evolve certain broad 
principles out of this period indicating different heads of Intervention. Having 
come to definite conclu dons — which will not be difficult — then we would like 
the British Government to consult in confidence those concerned and take 
their views, I feel certain that if this is done a great deal of the fmeke and 
cobwebs that hang round one’s vision, that hang round one’s brain, will have 
to a great extent cleared. 

With regard to Treaties our position is perfectly clear. With regard 
to usage, as I have said, we accept gladly such usage as has been established 
by mutual consent. The difficulty has been where in some cases such usage 
Applied to one State is then applied to another, and that becomes the general 
principle without any of the States knowing exactly what the principle is 
behind the action. It is in such cases of doubt and difficulty that the right 
of intervention is sometimes not willingly accepted. When the British Govem- 
mont claims ” Paramountcy ” I should like to know what is the converse side 
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of it ? If you state the word suzerainty ” — award " which applies to then- 
feudal times — what is the converse side of it ? If you ajply “ sovereignty 
the converse side is “subordination*’, I think everybody will admit that 
the relations of the Crown with the Indian States, as referred to in the Butler 
Report, have no parallel in the world. It is a very delicate relationship, and 
personally I think a very happy relationship. I am not one of those who says 
or believes or contests that the British Government should completely take 
their hands off and have no connection -with the States at all, I think our 
destiny would then find its own level. The proposition that I am putting for- 
ward is one of clear definition, that is of clear understanding, and one I feel 
that will bind us more closely together after this decision is reached. At any 
rate it will enable us to work in even greater liarmoiiy than that which exists 
at present. I think that in a record of 100 years I am prepared to pay the 
highest compliment to the good sense of the British character and the British 
mind in dealing with the Indian States. There have been propositions and 
questions of difficulty, but I believe in any State or in any connection of any 
kind whatsoever such difficulties must always arise. Supposing the British 
Government took their liands comjjletely off the plougli, the law of nature is 
such that other powers would intervene — I do not mean Foreign Powers — 
whereby tlie so-called liberty that we seek would be \^ery promptly and per- 
haps rudely curtailed. So, Your Excellency and Your Highnesses, the Resolu- 
tion that I commend for your acceptance is one which in my opinion will to 
a great extent go to allay the suspicions and difficulties that are in our minds. 
Your Excellency, believe u.s that we genuinely and sincerely do not wish to 
weaken the hands of the Crown and its Representative, because it is through 
that that our Treaties are safeguarded and will be safeguarded in the future. 
All we ask — and I do not maintain that it has been done — in return is, do not 
weaken our hands also, so that if not for time eternal at least for a long time 
to come, our mutual relations may continue to be of the same happy kind as 
they have been in the past and our relations with the Crown may continue 
to be of pride to ourselves and of glory to British Government. I conclude 
with one remark the statement that I have made, and the Resolution that I 
am moving and commending to Your Highnesses for your acceptance. Para- 
mounfey, or no Paramountcy correct definition or no correct definition, we are 
the pledged friends of the Crown and of England. Happen what may, come 
what may, you will find that we remain the pledged friends [and allies of the 
Crown and the British Government. 

His Highness the Maharaj Rana of Dholpur : Your Excellency ; Your 
Highnesses : After a brilliant speech by His Highness of Alwar in moving this 
resolution there is hardly anything left for me to add. To begin with I lack 
His Highness’ silvertoned oratory, and I cannot attempt his philosophic ex- 
positions. 

To me, broadly speaking the position urged in this resolution seems botk 
clear and accurate. 

We have entered into treaties and engagements, which imply mutual 
rights and obligations. 

We look upon them as sacred promises and we will stand now, and I hope 
for always, by these engagements. We refuse to think and believe that Britain 
will do an^hing else. As such, we maintain, and I am sure Your Exeellcncy’s 
genuine and sympathetic stateismanship will also support our contention, that 
those mutual obligations under treaties and engagements ean on^y he affected 
supplemented, or amended by the mutual consent of both the parties ccnceined 
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^ where does paramountcy arise from. Before, however, I attempt 

to answer this question I wish to make my position clear. 

Paramountcy or no paramountcy, our attachment and devotion to His 
Majesty the King'Emperor*s person and throne transcends all other consi- 
derations, and it seems to me to be an insult alike to the Indian Rulers and to 
the basis of British connection to suggest that our loyalty is prompted by the 
doctrine of paramountcy, and is not due to the spontaneous sincerity, and 
loyalty to His Majesty and his Empire — ^the binding seal of which has been 
put from time to time when we have been comrades in arms and friends and 
allies in peace. 

With this enunciation of our position I think the real import of para- 
mountcy resolves itself more or less into an academic question, but it is 
obviously in the interest of States as also of the British Government that as 
far as possible the basis of our mutual rights and obligatioiLs should be defined. 

Your Excellency, from a practical view point the suggestion which I 
have made should present no diffieulty. Whenever rights and obligations 
have been assigned to the British Government or to the States under our 
treaties and engagements, supplemented by mutual consent they are and 
should be admitted on both sides, and present no difficulties. Anytliing not 
covered by this, in the form of residuary powder, may vest in the Crown in 
exteinal matters, and, in the States in matters of internal sovert‘ignt3^ 

Wliere however, some important and urgent interests of India or th® 
Empire demand that certain further discretions may be left with the British 
Government in matters ordinarily reserved for internal sovereignt}' , it should 
not be difficult for Your Excellency’s nominees and our representatives to sif' 
together across a friendly table in a spirit of constructive cordiality, to evolve 
a worldng arrangement, beneficial and lasting to both. 

\our Excellency will, I am sure, bear me out that whenever and unde^ 
whatever momentous circumstances in the past such co-operation has been 
requested of the States, w^e have always tried our best and given willing and 
ready response, and I have no room for doubt that we shall similarly continue 
to do so in the future. 

riie only question is how the matter is approached. With a truly sym- 
pathetic and friendly Viceroy like Your Excellency, we may have no suspi- 
cious misgivings and nothing to fear now. But, who knows what may be in 
store in the future constitution of India ? Then, more than now, it will be of 
supreme and very far-reaching importance in the interest of the States, no 
less than Greater India and the Empire, that all such issues should be clearly 
defined. 

Your Excellency, personally I have always had most cordial relations 
with the various political officers, but, may be, the experiences of some of my 
brother Princes in the Chamber may be different. 

Ill such matters personal equations must play a great part, and I therefor© 
think it is necessary and in fairness to all that the position be clarified. It 
will then undoubtedly lead to mutually good-willed co-operation and to the 
lasting benefit of all. With these remarks I beg to second this resolution, 
with a personal appeal to Your Excellency to lend it your sympathetic and 
powerful backing. 



His Excellency the Viceroy : I put before the Chamber the resolutioik 
that has been moved by His Highness of Alwar, and seconded by the Maharaja 
Rana of Dholpur in the foim that appears on the paper. Will those in favour 
signify the same by raising their hands ? 

(The Resolution was carried unanimously.) 

His Excellency the Viceroy : I propose to Your Highnesses that wo 
should now adjourn, and perhaps it might be convenient to meet tomorrow 
at half past ten. This will give us a ittle more time in the morning. 

This concluded the business of the day. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE 5IH DAY. 

March Ut, 1930. 


The following Ruling Princes and Chiefa were present 

Kashmir. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Kashmir. 

Central India. 

The Rao of Alipura. His Highness th<‘ Raja of Narsingarh. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Charkliari. His Highness the iV’aharaja cf Panna. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Datia. His Hij-hnfss ihe Peja cf Rajgarh. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Dewas His the Mai araje of Rf wa. 

(Senior Branch). His Highness tlie Raja of Sitamau. 

His Highness the Raja of Jhabiia. 

Rajputana. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Alwar, I His Highness the Maharawal of Liingarpur^ 

His Highness the Maharaja of Eikarif r. ' His Higlmess the Maharao of Kotah. 

His Highness the Maharaj-Rana of 
Dholpur. 

Punjab States. 

His Highness the Nawab of BehawaJpur. j His Highness tljc Paja of Mendi. 

Hia Highness the Maharaja of Kapurthala, His Hij 1 ness 1h( Meherajo cf Tatiala. 

His Highness the Is'awab of Malcrkofla. I His Highi < .‘s tl < Mel e lejo of f^iimur. 

His Highness the Raja of Suktt. 

Western India Stages. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Navanagar. His Highness the Raj Pahib of Wankarer. 
His Highness the Maharaja of Porbandar. 

Bombay* 

His H’ghncss ^he Maharaja of Kolhapur. 
The Raja o lunawada. 

His Highness the Mai araja of Pajpipla. 
His Highness the Chief of Sangli. 

Bihar and Orua. 

The Raja of Talcher, 

Punjab. 

The Baja of Baghat. 1 I'he Raja of Kalsia. 

United Fmincet. 

Hia Highness the Raja of Teliri (Uaihwal). 

SO^kim. 

Hia Highneoa the Maharaja of Sikkim. 


The Nawab of Balasinor. 
The Raja of Bansda. 

The Pant Saehiv of Bhor, 
The Chief of Jamkhandi. 
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Agendvm ^ 0 . 11 W ^)« 

by His Highness the Mahtrg,ja of Bikaner regarding the doctrine 
of U sage and Political Practice, 

His Highness the Maharaja of Bikaner ; Your Excellency ; Yout High- 

ne^aes : I now ri^e to move another Resolution allotted to me, viz. : — 

Tliat this Chamber is of opinion that the doctrine of Usage and political 
practice, as expounded by the Indian States Committee, is 
neither sound in its conception nor fair in application to the 
relations subsisting between the Crown and the Indian States. 
That doctrine has in t he past boon the cause of serious and un- 
justifiable encroachments upon the internal sovereignty and auto- 
nomy of the Indian States which are recognised in solemn 
Treaties, Engagmonts and Saiiads. 

A course of practice followed with reipect to individual States by the 
Political Department of tlie Government of India in certain 
eventualities, which has neither been consistent nor uniform, 
or to which frem time to time exception has been taken by 
the States concerned, or which arose during minority, joint 
administration or any such interregnum, when the Govern- 
ment of India held the position of trustee with respect to the 
States concerned, cannot afford any bases for intervention by 
the Government of India to the prejudice of the acknowledged 
rights of the States.” 

On every question of importance, whether or not there are provisions in 
our treaties, which the Butler Comraitk^e agree are of continuous and binding 
force, usage is quoted in support of some course of action which conflicts 
with our claims. Now the questions which naturally arise are : — 

(1) What is this usage ? 

(2) How did it originate and what has been its age ? 

(3) Is it governed by definite principles based on law and equity ? 

(4) Had the States agreed to it or had a voice in it ? 

As it is now enforced, it is difficult to answer these questions. 

The Resolution which I commend for the acceptance of this Chamber 
does not deny the validity of usage. All that is contended is that unless 
the particular usage which is quoted as authority, fulfils the conditions I 
shall attempt to enumerate, it cannot be considered as vaiid usage. With 
Your Excellency’s and Your Highnesses’ permission I shall refer in some 
detail to these conditions which are most important. 

First, the States contend that a usage, unless it has been /Jonsistently 
and uniformly followed over a considerable period, has no validity at all. 
The mere fact that on one occasion a Ruler allowed a case to be decided in 
a particular manner or agreed to it, does not of itself create a usage. I will 
make my meaning clear by means of an example. Let us suppose that a 
Ruler asked the advice of the Resident, as his friend, on one occasion about 
the appointment of a Prime Minister and that the Resident’s advice was 
followed. That by itself does not create a valid usage under which the Para- 
mount Power could claim that on all future occasions the Resident’s advice 
should be sought before appointing a Prime Minister. Nor can any such matter 
apply to, or bind, the other Stat^, 
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As reraj^s the claims of ag^e or antiquity, the usage coinplMned of could 
ftot have i»een older than the Brit ah Buie which i.i by no means ancient. 

Secondly, even continuous usage docs not create any right if the Ruler 
xjonoerned submitted to, or accepted, the practice under protest or compul- 
sion. lb«age ip valid on\v long as the consent of the Princes whom it affects 
is forthcoming— and willingly forthcoming. When a Ruler protests a^'ainst 
a particular practice, or in forced to do something under unusual circumstan- 
ces against his inclination or betler judgment, obviously he ip not a consenting 
party, and the usage ceases to be valid. 

The third condition is equally important. Any us ige which goes against 
the express provisions of a treaty can have no binding force. 

Usage can bc; allowed to grow up only when the treaty itself has made 
no provision. When the treaty or any other formal agreement, by which 
the relationship of any particular Slate to the Paramount Power is govern^ 
ed, provides in clear terms for such cases, usage can have no place. It is 
in this sense that tlie picturesque, but unconvincing, statement of the Butler 
Cemmittee that usage lights up the dark places of the tieaties is understood. 
-When the treaties themselves are Inmiiiously clear there is no need for the 
rush -lights of usage. 

The fourtk condition is that no usage can be valid which grew^ up at a 
time when th^' Governnient of India, either owing to the minori+^y of the 
Ruler, or owing to other circumstances, exercised interna’ control over the 
State, It is agreed on all hands that on such ocea.sions the Government of 
India stand in tlie position of trustees. It is a clear and universally accept- 
ed canon of equity that a trustee ^ann‘*t derive benefit at the expense of the 
beneficiary, however long he may lx? in possession as a truslee. 

The second part of this resolution states thcvt usage which developed 
owing to he local conditions of one State should in no case be cous’dered 
binding on another, merely on the grouT:d that usage is valid where it origi- 
nated. T submit that this proposition has only to "be stated to gain the accept- 
ance of all reasonable people. Usage develops as a result of local circum- 
Etan ea. Such usage may be valid in the State in which it grew up. But 
it does not folio v' that its validity extends to another State, differing in the 
circumstances of its historical growth, of its treaty rights and of its methods 
of administration. 

Tt is important to emphasize that in the framing of such “ usage and 
** political practice ” the States had no voice. The Viceroys in their most 
formal pronouncements, as well as the Government of India and their Offic rs, 
in speeches and in writing, have on moi’c than one occasion clearly admitted 
the validity of the claims of the Princes and States that they had no voice 
wbat«;oever in tlie framing eff such “usage ” and “ political ptactice ” ; and 
they have equally clearly Jidmitted that such “ political practice and usige 
have had a eorreding influence upon the Treaty rights and the internal So- 
vereignty of the States. 

On the 22nd SeptemlieT, 1919, Mr. (now Sir Robert) Holland, thea acting 
Political Secretary to the Government of India, pointed out to the Princes’ 
Committee at their very first meeting — ^the precur.sor of the present Standing 
Committee — that ; — 

” there had been in ihe^jiast a constant development of constituiionc^ doc 
trin4 krdin of new ‘cbii^diti<ym ^ds the British had 

nvddtd the Sdfkry into 'la composite tthole: 
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f(r instance in the case of (various matters) “ had been super- 
imposed upon the original relations of many States with the Crown, 
but had evolved in harmony with the ne^s of the Tndian body 
politic and had not he^,n inspired by any desire to limit the sove- 
reign powers of tha Indian Rulers, The Rnlera’ consent to such- 
new doctrine had not always been sought in the past, partly 
because it was often evolved piecemeal from pre<jedents affecting 
individual States, and partly because it w juld have >ieen 
practioablo to secure ccunbined assent within a reasonable peri^. 
Tt was admitted, however, that, while the justice and necessity 
of the new measures was clearly seen, their effect upon the treaty 
position was no* apprerAaied at the time, with the revuU that a 
body of vsog^ influencing *he relations with the Spates had corns' 
into force through a p'f'occss which, though benevolent in inteniion, 
was nevertheless lo scm'‘ extent arbitrary 

Lord Chelmsford in his speech at the openinji of the Princes’ Cbnhirence 
on the 3rd NoveniWr, 1P19, madi.- the following observations regarding tho 
revision of political practice • — 

“ There is no dembt :hat wi h the growth of new conditions and the uni- 
fleation of India under the British Power political doctrine has 
constantly developed. In the case of extra-territorial jaiisdic- 
n, railway and telegraph constnictions, limitation of arma- 
ments, coinage, currency and opium policy, and the adminis- 
tration of cantonments — to give some of the more salient in- 
stanc s — the relations between many States and the Imperial 
Government have been changed. The change, however, has come 
about in the interests of India as a whole and I need hardly 
say that there has been no deliberate wish to curtail the powers of 
Princes and Chiffo. We cannot deny, however, that the treaty 
position has been affected, and that a body of usage, in some cases 
arbitrary, but alw^ays benevolent, haa ijisensibly come info being,. 
Rome of Your Highnesses have therefore asked that the Dar- 
bars should for the future have a voice in the formulation of 
political practice. The Government of India entirely concur in 
the justici of this Jaim, and with the approval of His Majesty's 
Government have decided to accede to your request, in regard to 
that portion cf out political doctrine which can be expressed 
in the form of general principles, in so far as it is based on con- 
siderations other than treaty rights. From the point of view 
ot Oovemment also it cannot but be of O^e greatest advanlage that 
decisions as to political practice which may haxie a bearing otk 
the States* prerogatives should be taken after formal and collective 
discussion mth Rulers**, 

*' It is a pleasure to me to he able to inform Your Highnesses of tho 
intention of the Government of India and of His Majesty*! 
Government to adopt your proposals for the appointment of a 
Standing Committee.** 

Again, in bis official letter to the Princes of Kajputana on the subject of 
sdmplifieation of Political Relations, dated the 27th March, 1020, Sir Rober% 
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Holknd, th«ii Agent to the Governor-General in Bajputana, wrote aa^ 
follows : — 

** It must be admitted frankly that in the past there was in some cases 
undue interference in the internal affairs of the States. To ex- 
plain fully the reasons for this would necessitate recapitulation 
of much of the past history of Government relations with the 
States, So early as 1820, Colonel Tod remarked that the result 
of his benevolent intervention in the internal affairs of Mewar 
had been to throw the local machinery of administration out of 
gear and to umken the hands of the Ruler. Later, practices now 
perceived to be iconoclastic and subversive of tradition, were 
initiated, though with the best intentions, by officers in charge 
of minority administrations, and these crystallised into principles 
for universal application. Precedents, evolving under special 
circumstances in individual States, were declared, without proper 
scrutiny, or due consideration, to be applicable to the States as a 
body. The Princes felt that their Treaty rights were being en- 
croached updn and in the absence of fact lilies for mutual discussion 
of grievances and common representation of their point of view, 
they feared lest the development of the practices which they saw 
growing up might seriously prejudice the exercise of their sovereign 
powers within their States.” 

An important point which I wish to make as regards usage, and indeed 
as regards all that concerns the Rulers and States as a bcdy, wilh special 
reference to liberalization of the policy towards the States and making it 
more sympathetic in matters political and fiscal, is that, contrary to Ihe ten- 
dency manifest in official quarters, the benefits should accrue not only to 
the Princes of the larger States but also to the comparatively smaller States 
and their Rulers. For equity and justice demand that at least as much, 
if not greater, attention should he paid to the lesser and consequently weaker 
Rulers and their States. 

I now come to the term “ sufferance ” which is to be found in clause (1) (6) 
of the terms of reference of the Butler Committee and which I might as well 
quote here^ — 

to report upon the relationship between the Paramount Power and 
the Indian States with particular reference to the rights and 
obhgations arising from : — 

(a) treaties, engagements and sanads, and 

(b) usage, sufferance and other causes 

I have heard it described that the abovementicnrd insertion of the word 
“ sufferance ” was the product of an ingenious legal brain, and a brilliant 
attempt at diplomatic strategy for the purposes of consolidating Imperial 
interests to the prejudice of the States. 

The Butler Committee in paragraph 40 of then Report recorded that : — 

Usage and sufferance have operated in two main directions. In 
several cases, where no treaty, engagement or sanad exists, 
usage and sufference have supplied its place in favour of the 
States. ^ In all cases usage and sufferance have operated to 
determine questions on which the treaties, engagements and 
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sanads are silent ; they have been a constant factor in the in- 
terpretation of these treaties, engagements and sahads ; and 
they have thus consolidated the positidn of the Crown as Paramount 
Power** 

Sufferance and other things have certainly gone far to consolidate the 
position of the Paramount Power ; hut the Indian States feel that this was 
done at the ('xpense of the internal Sovereignty and the legitimate interests 
of the States, and is yet another case of the undermining and infringement 
of their Treaty rights. 

What however sounds anomalous, and is indeed astounding in the 
extreme, is to say or imagine that the all powerful Paramount Power with 
the wliole might and the immense resources of Great Britain as well 
as of the great British Empire behind it could possibly be placed in a position 
of equality with or on the same footing as, the Indian States in regard to 
sufferance. The use of the words quoted above stating that sufferance has 
also supplied its place in favour of the States, by which we understand that 
the Committee meant to imply that in some cases the Paramount Power 
too suffered loss of legitimate and legal rights to the undue benelit of the 
States by sufferance and that sufferance also affected the position of the 
Paramount Power. If that is so, it is we submit a contradiction of what 
follows where the Committee say that sufferance has also comoUdated the 
position of the Crown as Paramount Power. 

To contend that sufferance on tlio part of the Paramount Power has 
invariably affected their rights to the benefit of the States is really ludicrous 
in the extreme ; and it can I submit reasonably bo contended that it was not 
the result of force majeure applied or of unwilling submission to anything 
-else done, by the Indian States — which the States are obviously not in a 
position to do — but the result of deliberate and carefully considered action 
on the part of the Paramount Power, who have, ever since our Treaties, always 
had cxi)erts carefully to vet and "deal with constitutional and legal matters 
affecting their relationship with the States and had had available to them 
at all times — besides most efficient officers responsible for the political aspect 
of such questions — the advice of the highest and ablest legal experts not only 
in India but also in Gr^at Britain. No such thing in the shape of expert legal 
and constitutional, or political and administrative, advisers, and careful 
political and legal veting and examination of all matters affecting the relations 
of the States with the Paramount Power was, in the very nature of things, 
possible much less available to the States, until very recently, and oven then 
in an extremely minor degree as compared with all that the Paramount Power 
could command at all times ever since they entered into Treaty relations 
with them. 

I am not a lawyer much less a constitutional lawyer, ejkI therefore I 
merely speak as a layman so far as the l(?gal aspect of the matter is involved. 
And we are fortified with the legai opinion of some of the most eminent Coun- 
sel in Great Britain, who gave us thie benefit of their opinion — not as our 
advocates— but as some of the most prominent constitutional lawyers in 
Great Britain. But I believe that I am not wrong in saying that the word 
** sufferance ” meaning passive acquiescence, or implied consent, in Municipal 
Law, is operative only if it is nfit induced by frauds force, undue influence, 
0 ^ mistake. It sh^pended during inihority when the person supposed to 
have acquiesced has 'rio consenting mind. Judged by these tests, the inroads 
bi political {)ractice“cann6t really be justified under the terin‘“ sufferance ” 



which pre-supposea full understanding of all the implications of a new theory 
and implies silence or acquiescence without the application of one’s “ judicial 
liund ” to all the consequences invplved. 

Whilst it suited the Government of India at one time to issue a resolu- 
tion in regard to the Manipur tragedy in 1891 l>y which, wilh ere slrehe 
of the pen, all international Status l^fid privileges were forthwith and sum- 
marily denied to the States, yet, I submit, is it not surprisingly strange that 
where it suits the advocates of Paramountcy being paramount and supporters 
of the Imperial interests being at all times supreme — regardless of justice 
and equity — we find phrases relating to European international relations 
applied without demur, hesitation ancl with impunity to the Indian States 
in their relations with the Paramount Power, as is clear from what I have 
already quoted in regard to the plea of sufferance on the part of the States ? 

I submit that nothing can be more illogical, inconsistent or unfair. 

There is great danger to our States — not subject to Municipal Law— 
from the misapplication of juristic doctrines impoited from Municipal Law. 
Doctrines of usage, sufferance, and acquiescence and waiver all pre-suppose 
full knowledge of the correct relations and the willing surrender of rights. 
Usage to be perfect depends on the ancient and uninterrupted assertion of 
rights and cannot be matured in face of various protests by the States from 
time to time ; and no right can be acquired by usage or sufferance unless 
there has been such a degree of acquiescence as can amount to evidence of 
agreement and acquiescence in specific acts. 

Joint action on the part of the Princes and States was obviously out 
of the question in the then existing conditions when no Chamber of Princes 
existed ; and in the latter period of our treaty relationship, few people in 
most States indeed realised what the treaties meant, or possessed even a 
scanty knowledge of English, specially so in Rajputana, and Central and 
Northern India. Even 40 years ago, when I came to the Throng, the number 
of people in the whole of ray Capital, possessing even a superficial knowledge 
of English could be counted on the fingers of one hand. No properly organis- 
ed Foreign Offices then existed in States with expert legal and constitutional 
and political advisors ; and even when we made a beginning, our protests 
and our objections went in vain. In the training imparted to minor Princes, 
various doctrines — including such astounding doctrines as that the princes 
were the agents and intermediaries of the British Government, and not the 
Sovereign Rulers of their States possessing internal autonomy, and justifying 
all kinds of intervention — were drilled into the young princes ; and no attempt 
was made to explain to the young Rulers the true constitutional position of 
themselves vis-a-vis the British Government. This allrcund ignorance and, 
in the then circumstances, the impossibility of really grasping the facts or 
the situation involved, combined with the arbitrary acts and rulings of the 
British Government — ^through undue influence, which the Princes and their 
Governments were unable obviously to resist — as well as the encroachments 
during minority administrations, have often discounted in appraising the 
correct rights of appreciating the dangers, past, and present and future, affect- 
ing the States. A moment’s thought will reveal that it was impcFtible at the 
time for the States, and even the most sagacious of our statesmen, to foresee 
or realise the far reaching, and yet remote, effects of such detraction from the 
Sovereign rights of the States or to forestall the building up of the political 
practice ^ or case Jaw!— All converging upon the admitted infringements of 
tr^ty rights. Otherwise,, there would certainly have been more freqrfnt 
and more insistent nrotests in the past century. 
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Thus matters regarding sufferance between the British Government and 
the States cannot be judged as, for example, between two totally indepen- 
dent European States, fully enlightened and advanced, with up-to-date para- 
phernalia available for legal, constitutional and other governmental machinery 
and advice. Had it been otherwise, and if really there is any force in the 
argument regarding sufferance, which we respectfully beg to contradict, what 
for instance, is the need for revising the political practice in various directions 
and on diverse subjects as has been done during the last 11 years ? Irres- 
pective of such practice being unjust and unfair to the Princes and a clear 
encroachment on their Treaty Rights, sufferance alone would have sufficed 
to force it upon the States. What again was the necessity for admitting the 
rights of the Rulers of the bigger States to be styled “ P^’inces ” after they 
had been forced to put up a fight on the subject when we were officially in- 
formed at meetings, and in correspondence some 15 or 16 years ago that we 
were in no way entitled to the term Princes but only to the term “ Chiefs ”, 
which applied to the feudatories of our Indian States as well as to the head 
of negro and other wild races 1 Why similarly was the wrong redressed and 
the Princes’ claims in regard to precedence modified, during Lord Hardinge’s 
Viceroyalty, at least to a considerable extent — ^though some details have yet 
to be gone into — via-a-vis certain High British Officials, who up to some 16 
years ago to the humiliation of the Princes had been given precedence above 
some of the greatest Ruling Princes iu India, dating back specially to the 
Viceroyalty of Lord Curzon ? Why then is there any necessity for an attempt, 
through mutual discussion and consent, to modify political practice, since 
it might similarly be urged that Prince through sufferance had given up all 
claims to any such redress ? Where was the necessity for the institution of 
the Chamber of Princes to safeguard the interests of the Rulers and States 
of India, and why was the announcem3nt made, regarding various other 
reforms to which I alluded yesterday in a speech which were recommended 
in Chapter X of the Montford Report and accepted by the Imperial Govern- 
ment as well as the Government of India ? Why again then the need for 
rectifying and liberalising past political practice when some States under 
compulsion, or through ignorance or otherwise, had sent explanations and 
reports about the non-appearance of a camel for the Residency menials, the 
prosecution as an ordinary criminal case of the Residency butcher, or the 
trial of a gardener of the Royal Palace, or the dismissal by. the Department 
concerned of Police constables and other employees ? Surely under the plea 
of sufferance all these things could be insisted upon today. 

I might here as well refer to the frequent manner in which innovations 
in theories are silently introduced in the legislative enactments of the Gov- 
ernment of India, which are not previously even brought to the notice of 
the governments of the States concerned. Mark for instance the phraseo- 
logy in which the Indian States were referred to in such Enactments prior 
to 1890 or more than 13 years after the assumption by Queen Victoria of 
the title of the Empress of India. 

Inspite of the unqualified assurance given publicly in Parliament by the 
then Prime Minister — Lord Beaconsfield — ^that such an assumption of the 
Imperial Title need cause no misgiving and that it would by no means affect 
the rights and status of the Indian Rulers, a change has been arbitrarily in- 
troduced in legal Enactments of the Government of India describing the rela- 
tions of the Indian Rulers with the Crown ; and the same untenable argu- 
ment. is advanced in regard to other matters— political and ceremonial. 

In regard to such Enactments as were intended to have a bearing even 
on the territories of our States — and here I do not talk of the rights and wrongs 
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-and the legality or otherwise, of such enactments — as regards our States, we 
find them described, correctly then, as applying to the — 

“dominions of Princes and States in India in alliance with Her 
Majesty ”, 

A sudden change came over the Imperialistic mind and authority in 1895 
or 18 years after Queen Victoria's assumption of the title of Empress, when 
a new phraseology was applied and the Rulers were, I understand for the 
first time, referred to as being — 

“ under the suzerainty of Her Majesty 

No previous consultation with, much less the consent of, the States had taken 
place or been obtained. The innovation was not even communicated to th-^ 
Indian Rulers ; and the relationship of feudal suzerainty was thus smuggled 
into Legislative Enactments without even our knowledge. Is silence under 
-auch circumstances also to be interpreted into sufferance ? 

To proceed a stage further, new legal fictions need legal acumen and 
intellect o4 an acute mind in order to be detected, and their remote conse- 
<iuences fully comprehended. Even where the States understood the impli- 
<;ation8 of a theory, they had not the courage to raise their feeble voice in 
protest against the advice of Political Officers accredited to their ‘Courts • 
and their silence, even under these circumstances, has been interpreted as 

^quiescence or sufferance. Thus, for instance, their treaty and other rights 

which have been safeguarded by Parliamentary enactments and successive 
Royal Proclamations as “ inviolate and inviolable ’’—are imagined as abro- 
gated, though, specially in the past, they have not always had the means 
•or facilities or environments to lodge their emphatic, but respectful, protest 
in time. And yet we go a stage further, and in the first Act dealing with 
the Government of India Act of 1919, we find for the first time the ^ctre 
raised of treaties being defunct. Section 132 of that Act, for instance, makes 
only such treaties made by the East India Company binding on His Majesty 
“ as are in force at the commencement of this Act ”. This proviso did not 
-exist in the older Act of 1858 and— in spite of Queen Victoria's memorable 
Pronouncement announcing to the Princes that all Treaties and Engagements 
made with them by, or under the authority of, the East India Company were 
accepted by Her Majesty and will be scrupulously maintained, and in spite 
furthermore of the Parliamentary enactment to the effect that all Treaties ** 
made by the East India Company “ shall be binding on Her Majesty is 
intended to imply that Treaties can thus cease to be in force. No exception 
•could have been taken to this limitation if the modification of Treaties was 
meant to be such as had been agreed to by mutual consent ; but if Treaties 
are taken to be rescind^ or modified even by usage or sufferance, by a stroke 
of the pen, or by the insertion of a paragraph in legislative enactments, in- 
dependently of our con^nt, it becomes a dangerous innovation to which strone 
-exception must be taken, ® 

And one is left wondering what really did the supporters of those, who 
urged the plea of sufferance, imply or urge the Governments of the States 
lo do. Did they expect us to resist any such encroachments on our Treaties 
and other rights by resort to arms, and thus prove ourselves unworthy of 
our ancient and religious traditions towards the Crown ; or did they expect 
us, on the basis of international status, already denied to us, to send an 
ultimatum to the Government of India and to declare war upon them if they 

not rectify all such matters within a specified time ? ^ 
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Your Excellency, this rectification and revision of all such matters and 
past mistakes, which we have now undertaken, even though it is not with^ 
out its handicaps at the moment, is surely and clearly a recognition by the 
British Government of , the wrongs committed in the past and their sincere 
desire to rectify them now and hereafter. 

And only it is under the present day policy of sympathy and greater 
trust in the States that we are jointly ende>ayouring to rectify past mistakes 
and wrongs instead of having them presented to us as ' settled facts ’ sanc- 
tified by ‘ usage ’ and accepted by ‘ sufferance 

I would respectfully submit that I am not wrong in urging that suffer- 
ance of all things should, in no circumstances, be even considered — much 
less allowed — to stand as any argument so iar as the relations between the 
Crown and the Princes are concerned. 

We feel that Your Excellejicy and the Imperial Government will agree 
that what is far more important is that the interests and the rights of the 
States should be duly and adequately safeguarded ; that justice should be 
done to them ; that, where any mistake has been made or wrong done in the 
past, immediate steps sliould willingly and generously he taken to rectify 
them — whether they relate to ]:K)litical or fiscal matters as also questions 
involving the honour and dignity of the Indian States and their Riilers -— and 
wo earnestly urge, and confidently hope, above all, that in the near future, 
through* a policy of absolute justice and impartiality, equity and f airplay, 
the plighted word of Great Britain will be upheld, no matter what the ques- 
tion is that is involved, and that faith will be kept at all costs wdth the Princes 
and States, 

His Highness the Chief of Sangli : Your Excellency ; Your High* 
pesses : It is now my privilege to second the resolution which has just been 
moved by my friend His Highness the Maharaja of Bikaner with his usual 
ability and ehquerice. His Highness has already dealt with the question in 
its various aspects with great lucidity, and I shall, therefore, only confine 
myself to a point or two which strike me as of importance in this connection 
and at the same time try to be as brief as possible. 

Usage tends to spring up, when questions arise regarding interpretation 
of our treaties and engagements, or when new circumstance on which our 
agreements are silent comes into existence. We have nothing to say against 
a valid usage when it ha.s been developed upon the basis of mutual consent. 
The usage we object to is one which has come into force through an arbitrary 
process to the prejudice of the rights secured to us by our treaties. So far 
as the co-operation demanded from us to maintain the peace of India within 
and a3 against attacks from without and for that purpose to prevent 
gross mis-government is concerned, it has been freely acknowledged that 
,we have not been found lacking in our response to the Paramount 
Power, even when it has exercised a large discretion to enlarge its 
viewa and choose its means as regards that co-operation. In regard to 
matters covered by other clauses of our treaties or not covered by them 
at all, the remedy is not that the Paramount Power ^ould employ its 
authority in an arbitrary manner, but that it should employ it with the consent 
of the States — solution which has been adopted by the Imperial Governt 
ment in the case of the self-governing Dominions. The Indian States 
Committee have already testified to the good feeling and the compromising 
spirit of the States, and there is therefoi’e no reason to fear that in questions 
of the common weal the attitude of the . States will not be such as to promote 
ifcarmony and good-wilj between the Paramount Power and the States^ . 
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Hicae is one more point which I should like to refer to. A usage can 
not be said to have sprung up in any State, as soon as any action has 
been taken in regard to any particular set of circumstances in it. Be- 
cause the action was taken, it would not therefore necessarily follow that 
that action has all the sanctity of a special usage. It might not have 
that sanctity, even though the action were followed by similar actiens in 
that State. Much less would a similar action be justified in another State, 
simply because the particular action bad been taken in the former State. 
A case m one State may appear to be on all fours with a case in another to 
which a usage may apply. But the resemblance between the two carts may 
after all be more apparent than real. There may be peculiarities abort 
the treaty rights, the history, the local circumstances, the traditions, 
and the general necessity, which may substantially distinguif^h an appar- 
ently similar case in one State from its proto type in another to which 
a usage may be applicable. The distinction would render a usage appli- 
cable to one State inapplicable to another. To my mind it is not in the 
nature of things that a usage generally applicable to all States can come 
into existence. It must necessarily be confined to individual States, and even 
in such States its validity should only be determined according to the prin-s 
cip'es enunciated in the resolution. 

In this connection the view always urged by us namely that the treatie 
should not be read as a whole has an important bearing. The Butler Ccm‘ 
mittee have also agreed with this view\ A different drctrir.e Icrg held 1h(' 
field. According to it clauses and provisions weic read in Inatits which 
did not contain them, only because the clauses or provisiens were in- 
cluded in other treaties. Fortunately for us this vu w has rrw^ bt en lepudict- 
ed. The general idea that there can be usage applicable to all Irdicn 
States alike is as fallacious as the other tliecry namely that it is Icgitin ate 
to read treaties as a whole. It has done infinite damage in the jait to 
the rights of the States. I need not point out to Ycur Highneshts that 
our treaties and engagemends are individual to cur States, and the light.s, 
privileges and authority of any Ruler are not exactly similar to thof e enjoyed 
by another. In such eirciiinstances the idea of a general uj^age binding on 
all the States i.s obviously untenable. 

As I have already said we do not deny the applicability of linage when 
it is valid. But it is of the highest importance tliat tlie Vlifferer.t I,’? ages 
which are said to have f^prung up should he subjected fo an impaiiV-l .* r d 
strict examination in the light of the principles 'aid dowm in the resolu- 
tion, before they are accepted as being valid in regard to the States to wlieh 
they may be said to apply. 

With these words I second the resolution. 

His ExccUoncy th6ViC€I0y : This resolution ia concerned with another 
aspect, and I think a very difficult aspect, of the relatirns between the 
Paramount Power and the States, and we have been tieated to tw^o very 
illuminating and instructive speeches on the subjeet. I have always had 
a great admiration for the diverse and manifold gifts of His Highness the 
Maharaja of Bike nor, but I seldom felt greater admiration tlian in watch- 
ing him, after confessing to be a mere layman, taking an easy, informed, 
and masterly track through the mazes and intricacies of the law, and he 
will forgive me if I do not make the attempt to fedlow his footpath over 
these highly technical matters, I permit myself only one general observa- 
tion. I think that, with regard to a good many subjects not perhaps ey eluding 
that with which we have been dealing this naorning, it is perhaps tiue that 
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the facts are comparatively simple, but the theories by which people seek 
to account for the facts are very much more difficult. I sometimes think 
that in reading history — ^this is a general observation which is not irrevalent 
to this discussion — we are often apt to suppose that a particular fact or a 
particular action bears a closer relation to some theory than the taker of 
the action or the judge of the fact at the time had at all piesent to his mind. 
I think that is a general warning that perhaps we should properly bear in 
mind in reading history, and which I am sure supports the view that facts 
are less obstinate than theories. However, subject to this general observa- 
tion and to an expression of thanks to those who have led us through the 
law, I would ask the Chamber to express their opinion about the resolution 
which has been moved and seconded in the form in which it appears on the 
paper. 

(The resolution was canied iinanimously.) 


Agendum No. 11 (7.) 

Resolution by His Highness the Maharaja of Kashmir regarding the creation 
of effective machinery for ike settlement of matters of common concern to 
British India and the States. 


His Highness the Maharaja of Kashmir Your Excellmcy ; Your 
Highnesses : The Resolution which I have tlie honour to move reads as 
follows : — 

“ This Chamber recommends the creation of effective macli incry for 
the settlement by mutual agreement of matters of common 
concern to British India and the States.” 

ifc is hardly necessary for me to say to Your Highnesses that this Re- 
solution affects us very closely. In matters of common concern to British 
India and ourselves it is necessary in the interests of both parties that 
machinery should exist which would ensure full and impartial consideration 
of the views and interests of both. Your Highnesses know that at present 
it is the Paramount Power that is called upon to decide matters of common 
concern to British India and ourselves. This is a position which is hardly 
fair to the Paramount Power or to ourselves, because the Paramount Power 
is so closely identified with the Government of British India, that decisions 
in such cases are at times almost perforce based upon an insufficient appre- 
ciation of our rights. In support of this statement I would refer to the 
evidence which we placed before the Indian States Committee on tliis question. 
In connection with our desire for the creation of effective machinery for 
settlement by mutual agreement of matters of common concern to British 
India and ourselves, we claim that whatever machinery is evolved for that 
purpose, should form part of the constitution of India and should be created 
by statute, so that no other body forming part of that constitution should 
have authority over it. 

With these words I have the honour of moving the resolution for accept- 
ance of the House. 

His Highness the Maharaja Jam Sahib of Nawanagar : Your Excel- 
lency ; Your Highnesses ; I have much pleasure in seconding the Resolution 
moved by His Highness the Pro-Chancellor. In a celebrated passage in 
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‘One of his speeches on the American Colonies, Edmund Burke draws n dis- 
tinction between the local and Imperial character of the British Parliament. 
In its first aspect, it deals with the affairs of the United Kingdom ; in its 
second aspect, it deals with the affairs of the Empire. A similar distinction 
■can be made with regard to the functions of the Government of India. It 
Kas a local aspect in which it is merely the executive of British India. It 
has an Imperial aspect in which it is vested with an impartial consideration 
of Indian interests as a whole and is expected to do justice and nothing but 
justice between British India and the Indian States. 

In matters of common concern between British India and the States, 
the method so far followed has been for the Government of India to decide 
the question in what I call its Imperial capacity. As His Highness the 
TVIaharaja Saheb of Kashmir has pointed out, this procedure has not been 
satisfactory from our point of view. Too close an identity has followed 
from the two functions being combined 'n one Government, and this has 
perhaps been an unconscious process. But a confusion of thought has 
occurred, with the result that the Government of India has sometimes 
mistaken its true character and taken up the role of a partisan instead of that 
of a Judge. The decisions so far as they have concerned us, have been 
practically given ex-parte. This position may be much more accentuated 
when the Government of India comes more directly under the centTol of the 
British Indian Legislature. There is a great danger, then, of the second 
aspect vanishing altogether and the first or tlic local aspect monopolizing 
the entire field of governmental functions. It is therefore clearly necessary 
that some suitable machinery should be devised and provided for tlio settle- 
jnf'nt of such disputes, 

Tlie pfo])osals of the Indian States Committee do not in any way meet 
the reciidrcincntfs of the situation. First, the condition precedent to any 
action b ing taken, is not the cla.sliing of interests between an Indian State or 
a group of States ami British India, but a disagreement between the Political 
Department and another Department of the Government of India — a dis- 
agreement which ill actual practice has rarely had an effective existence, and 
practically no existence at all during the minority or otherwise^ weak 
administration of a State. 

Secondl;y% the proposed Committee being purely advisory, such advice 
of theirs as is opposed to British Indian claims would stand few, if any, 
chances of being accepted in the absence of anything to counterbalance the 
pressure of Biitish India and its Government against a solitary State or even 
a group of State s. 

It is absolutely necessary, therefore, that some other method should 
be devised. His Highness the Pro-Chancellor has explained why it is neces- 
sarv to create this machinery, by agreement with the States. Personally I 
consider that unless this is done, even the macliinery would not remain 
effective. 

With these observations, I commend this Resolution to the acceptance 
^jf this Chamber. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Dewas (Senior Branch) : Your Excel- 
lency ; Your Highnesses : I rise to further support this Resolution. It is 
not necessary for me to point out that the question raised by this Resolution 
is one of immediate urgency. That British India and the States have grrat 
many interests in common, in fact that they are inextricably bound up with 
^©ach other is a proposition that requires no argument to prove it. That 
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thsir interevsts not infrequently clash is equally obvious. Even tlio Iiidianr 
States Committee do not deny it. It is clear that matters which jointly 
affect the States and British India should be decided in a manner in which 
the point of view of both parties would be represented. The States do not 
desire to gain anything at the expense of British India and I presume British 
India has no desire to be unfair to the claims of the States. In such a case 
the natural course is that when there are matters of common concern a de- 
cision qn -fidiich would affect all alike, there should be a proper machinery 
wiiicli weigh with impartiality the interests and rights of all parties 

ooncernM'S^" That is all that this Chamber is asking for. 

His Highness the Nawab of Bahawalpur : Your Excellency ; Your High- 
nesses ; I rise to support the resolution just now moved by His Highness the 
Pro -Chancellor and seconded by His Highness the Maharaja Jam Sahib. After 
the lucid and able exposition of the subject matter of the resolution by 
Their Highnesses I find it really difficult to find suitable words in support 
of it. The importance of the question from the point of view of the States 
has been fully explained by the mover. It has also been shown how the 
States have in the past suffered grievously from the lack of a suitable 
machinery to decide matters of common concern. There is, in my opinion,, 
another reason which makes the creation of this machinery imperative from 
the point of view of the States. Under the existing system decisions regarding 
financial, fiscal or other policy affecting India as a whole, that is. including 
the Indian States, are taken without any previous reference to the latter. 
In this particular respect the States are worse off than Britisli India, as 
British India does appear to have a right to be consulted. Tlie Indian 
Legislative Assembly has the right to criticise the policy of the Govern- 
ment and, in certain cases, even to impose its will on the executive. 
It is thus only fair that the States too should be provided with suitable 
machinery for the safeguarding of their unquestioned rights in this respect, 
and that they should no longer have super-imposed on them outside will 
without the right of being heard. 

Let me make the position clearer. The States have no wish to inter- 
fere in matters affecting British India. We in this Chamber recognize the 
obligation to abstain from interfering in the internal affairs of British India. 
But our interdependence is so close that we contend that where our interests 
and those of British India collide or conflict, or where both nre likely to be 
affected by any proposal, the vStates should have at their disposal a machinery 
through which they could press their point of view and see that their interests 
do not suffer. 

Honest differences of opinion.s arise between the best of friends. It is 
not always possible for either party to approach these questions with the 
necessary degree of detachment. Further complications arise if one of the 
parties happens to be in a position which enables it to impose its will on the 
other, apart from the merits of the particular question at issue. 

The Indian States Committee admit that there is foundation for our 
complaint and that States are and have been at a disadvantage in this respect. 
The resolution now before us seeks the removal of these disabilities and dis- 
advantages under which the States have laboured so long and which in fairness 
should no longer be permitted to hamper us in the protection and furtherance 
of the interests of our States. 

Your Highnesses, few will deny that the present is the opportune moment 
for the settlement of this question. The constitution of India is in tho 
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melting pot. The creation of machinery for the adjustment of questions of 
•common concern is and should be a part of the question of providing India 
T^th a suitable constitution. The acceptance of this resolution would provide 
moans for setting at rest, one for all, most of the controversies that have 
given rise to avoidable misunderstandings. The decisions arrived at through 
such a machinery would further, in course of time, provide a very valuable 
set of precedents minimising thereby the chances of similar cjl^gleements 
arising in the fiituie. 'Phus the proposal, if adopted, would not; provide 
-a speedy and radical remedy for existing differences but have a 

preventive effect. I trust the resolution would be unanimously bv the 
Ohamber and accepted by Your Excellency, " 

With these few words I support the resolution# 

His Exce iency the Viceroy : The motion is : 

“ That this Chamber recommends the creation of effective machinery 
for the settlement by mutual agreement of matters of common 
concern to British India and the States. ” 

Those in favour will signify the same. 

(The Resolution was carried unanimously.) 


Agendum No. 11 (8) (Part 2), 

Besolntion by His Highness the Maharaja of Alwar regarding the personal and 
dynastic status of Rulers. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Alwar : Your Excellency ; Youi High- 
nesses :■ This Narcndra Mandal is of opinion that any matters affecting the 
personal and dynastic status of rulers should be the subject of decision 
by His Excellency the Viceroy as a representative of the Crowm, in con- 
sultation with selected members of the Order of Princes. It is my desire 
this morning, at any rate for the present session of the Chamber, to create 
a record as regards brevity of speech. Perhaj s His Highness the Maharaj 
Rana of Dholpur has spoken even more briefly if only to be defeated by two 
words uttered by the Chief of Talcher. I have nothing more to tay or 
to add to the Resolution which is of such import, and contains on the face 
of it all that has to be said. 

ffis Highness the Raja of Sitamau : Your Excellency; Your Highnesses : 
I rise to second the Resolution moved by His Highness the Maharaja 
Sahib of Alwar. The proposition outlined in this Resolution is being urged 
with a view to possible future developments. The precise place which would 
be assigned to the States in the future constitution of India is yet in the lap 
of Gods. It seems, however, likely that when the dominion form of Govern- 
ment is set up in British India, the problems of ccnimon ccr.ccin to British 
India and the States will form appropriate subjects of joint determiration, 
by mutual consent, between the representatives of this Government and 
those of the States. Your Excellency may recollect that the Montford 
report advocated that in view of the changes then contemplated in the cons- 
titution of Provincial Governments,- these Governments would be rendered 
unfit to discharge the functions of the Crown’s Agents in dealings with the 
States. The same argument now applies t(j the possible changes in the cons- 
titution of Government of India. I am not one of those who grudge the early 
realisation of the legitimate demands of our compatriots in British India. 
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But it seems obvious that. the future Govrriunrnt of India will be increasingly 
responsible to the British Indian electorate and that, as such , from its obvious 
limitations it will be unsuited to determine the questions of personal andT 
dyn.istic problems affecting the Indian Rulers. Your Excellency, we the 
Indian Rulers have always cherished and will continue to cherish our direct 
relationship with the Crown. As such, we desire that whatever other cons- 
titutional changes may he inevitable,* the settlement of our personal and 
dynastic matters may continue to vest in Your Excellency as the personal 
representative of the Crown. There is one word more and I have done.^ 
The British Government is wisely associating with itself its subjects fn British 
India, in the settlement of British Indian problems. We trust that at least 
the same latitude will be allowed to us in the settlement of our personal and 
dynastic que tions. It is, therefore, that we suggest that such matters 
may be decided in consultation with the members of our Order. Whenever 
such a consultation is made, I hope that the Princes consulted will invariably 
include also those who may be directly aff(;cted by it. We are confident that 
the association of the Princes concerned along with other brother Princes will 
ehminate many chances of dissatisfaction and heart-burning and will be of 
constructive assistance to Your Excellency in dealing with such questions. 
With these words I beg to second the Resolution. 

His Highness the Chief of Sangli : Your Excellency ; Your Highnesses r 
We Indian Rulers attach the greatest importance to matters affecting our 
personal dynastic status. To take merely the question of ceremonial 
which may perhaps be looked npon as comparatively of minor importance, 
we cannot forget that it has a value in the estimation of people and is 
intimately connected with the question of the power, authority and status 
of our States. This is the reason why the treat’cs of seme rf enr States 
contain express stipulation about the continuance of our original status and 
dignity by the Imperial Government. When, thercfoie, we indicate any 
anxiety about the observance of any courtesies and ceremonials, it is 
our object to stress the status and authority which they symbolise. This 
has been appreciated even by the Paramount Power as may he seen from 
the fact that there are several States which have been treated by Govern- 
ment in a special manner as compared to other States larger in revenue 
and population. Besides such States there are a few more whose cases have 
yet to receive the attention of Government. Just by way of an illus- 
tration it would be permissible to say that when representatives of certain 
States have met those of the British Government, they met in tents pitched 
midway between their camps and such instances could be multiplied. These 
are instances of high honour indicative of recognition of the high rank of the 
States concerned. Matters arising out of such precedents may come up 
before Government. As the Crown is the fountainhead of all honour, 
it is only proper that such questions should be decided by His Excellency the 
Viceroy as representative of the Crown. The Resolution asks that selected 
members of the Order of Princes should be consulted by His Excellency the 
Viceroy as regards such questions. As observed by Sir Harcourt Butler 
Committee in paragraph 16 of tlie Report, there is naturally n sirorig desire 
on the part of the lower graded States to rise higher, and it is but proper 
that it should receive careful, sympathetic and generous consideration of His 
Excellency. I therefore hope that whenever His Excellency the Viceroy 
is pleased to consult any members of our Order, on such questions, the Princes 
who might be concerned will also be included among them as very properly 
sVigg68ted by His Highness of Sitamau in seconding the Resolution so that 
they may be satisfied that their cases have been fully considered. 
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The Pant Sachiv of Bhor : Your Excellency ; Your Highnesses : Look- 
ing to the far-reaching effect and that, too, of a momentous character, I 
think it my dutyTto make a few remarks. 

The personal and dynastic status of Rulers will be affected either by the 
(a) curtailment, or (6) enhancement of powers. In cases of curtailment 
of powers, matters affecting the status of Rulers should be decided in the way 
suggested in the Resolution and I have nothing to F?ay in this connection, but 
as regards the way by which the decision in the latter case is to be airived at 
I have to say a little. 

It pains me very much indeed to say that I cannot bring myself round 
to agree with the able mover of this Rcsolnticn. The Cl cirber kg:!t]matcl} 
aspires to have its power and scope enlarged, and only yesterday morning 
I have given my whole-hearted support to the Resolution regarding the re- 
vision of the constitution of the Chamber. But the bestcwal cf licrcvi erd 
the enlargement of powers of the princes and in my opinion the sole prero- 
gatives of the Crown and they are to be exercised by His Excellency the 
Viceroy alone who is the highest representative cf ihc Crown here. I there- 
fore think that the present arrangement in that connection should remain 
as it is. 

With these remarks I oppose the Resolution. 

My view is also shared to some extent by the supporters of the Reso- 
lution also, viz., Their Highnesses the Chief Saheb of Sangli and the Raja 
Saheb of Sitamau. There is my another object in opposing the Resolution 
that I desire that Your Highnesses would also share my view that there 
should be very cordial relations between all members of the Chamber. And 
if such procedure is followed there is much likelihood of ill-feeling arising 
amongst our Order. 

With these words I will oppose the Resolution. But if I am allowed 
to move an amendment, my amendment with the Resolution runs thus : — 

Resolution. 

“ That this Narendra Mandal is of opinion that 
the personal and dynastic statns cf Rulers sh" 
of decision by His Excellency the Vice 
of the Crown, in consultation with 
Order of Princes, if any Prince 
adversely affected wishes fo ' 
case. ” 

The Chief of Jamkhaudi : 

proceeding to support the Pant t. 
my views on the resolution under 
the various aspects of the quest’ 
laid down in resolution, 
these : — , 

T' 

tb 
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other Princes. Had tfiere been any constituted body, representative of all 
the States in India, great and small, in the right sense of the term, it would 
have been well accepted that such questions should be decided in consulta 
tion with the members of such a body, but in the absence of such a repre- 
sentative body, the suggestion underlying this resolution cannot be accepted. 

I may be excusjd if I am tempted to stiy that the present constitution of this 
Chamber is not very satisfactory, and the Chamber, therefore, cannot be re- 
garded as a truly representative body. Seccndly, tlie wording of the resolu- 
tion according to my iiumble opinion is ambiguous. I would have most 
willingly welcomed the resolution had it been so drafted as to clearly convey 
the meaning that matters affecting personal and dynastic status of Rulers 
should not be decided by His Excellency the Viceroy against those Rulers, 
without having a previous consultation with the leading members of the 
Order and the Ruler concerned. But looking to the form in which the 
resolution now stands before ns, I entertain serious doubts whether it will 
in all cases invariably tend to promote the interest of the Rulers in general, 
and those of small States in particular. In this connection, 1 agree with 
the view expressed just now by my brother Prince, the Pant Sachiv of Bhor. 

Your Excellency ; Your Highnesses : I also beg permission to state that 
as a representative member, I do not think it justifiable on my part to give 
my assent to this resolution, without having a chance of knowing the opinions 
of my constituents on this important matter. 

On all these grounds, I have to do the painful duty of disagreeing with 
the motion in the form in which it stands and to support what the Pant Sachiv 
of Bhor has just said. 

His Excellency the Viceroy : The original motion before the House is 
as it stands on the paper, but since that an amendment has been moved to 
add at the end of the motion, these words : “ if any Prince, when his status 
IS sought to be adversely affected, wishes to have this procedure adopted in 

case The first question that I shall put will be whether you wane 
^'ords added to it. Do any of Your Highnesses wish to speak on the 
^ adding these words ? 

" l:he Maharaja of Alwar : Your Excellency ; Your High- 
‘ ^ul to be privileged during the whole session of the 
^ one single opportunity of a debate upon my Reso- 
80 simple, so harmless, and to have an amend- 
' Bhor. I should like to say on this subject 
'•oughly understood what the implication 
’^empts to read it twice, but I am 
' h idnguage has not come to my 
the import of the meaning of it, 
ns of personal and dynastic status 
n by His Excellency the Viceroy, 
e to ask th > Chief of Bhor what 
'nosed. Per- 
to agree 
w more 
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be affected in two ways in my opinion, (1) by curtailment of powers ; or (2) 
by enhancement of powers. So when the question of curtailment might 
arise, if a Prince wants that his colleagues should be consulted, then only 
his case should be considered along with his colleagues or a selected group 
of Princes ; but if he does not wish that a group of Princes should be consult- 
ed, then the Viceroy should not be bound to consult the views of other Princes 
against liis wishes. That is my point. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Alwar : T ' l ave j^gain l-stend with much 
interest to the illuminating explanation given by the Chief of Bhor. He 
first of all has referred to the question of powers. I have failed to under- 
stand where in the designation of personal and dynastic status the question 
of powers comes, in this Resolution. I am concerned to have been so slow 
to understand the amendment. It refers to the elimination of the words 
“ the selected members of the Order of Princes May I ask, if he can tell 
me what particular objections he has in his respect, because I feel certain that 
he has as much confidence in his own order as the rest of us and I should like 
to have it made more explicit and clear as to how exactly, on what basis, 
and on what points, he disagrees with the last sentence of my resolution. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Bikaner: I fed that in the amendment 
moved by my friend the Pant Sachiv of Bhor then' is a genuine > misunder- 
standing in regard to the purpose of the Resolntiqn before us, and it is in the 
hope that the few words that I shall now say might help in clearing away 
the misunderstanding that I rise to speak. I think it is because deliberately 
we did not put down all the details, the important details involved, which 
was meant to be the main principle, underlying this Resolution, that a mis- 
understanding has arisen. To put it quite plainly, the matters that we have 
in view are such as may arise, we hope in rare cases, when a Prince has to face 
the questions of deposition, abdication or curtailment of his powers. There 
may similarly be disputes in regard to succession. These are the sort of per- 
sonal matters that we want His Excellency as the Repres . ntative of the Crown 
to deal with, and not the present or the future Government of India. That 
is the first object of this Resolution — so I take it at least — and I shall be very 
surprised if my friend, the Pant Sachiv of Bhor, does not agree that these 
are matters which we want to be dealt with by Your Excellency. Now it is 
not intended that there should be any fettering of His Excellency the Viceroy's 
freedom of action in these matters. The proposal might help in smooth- 
ing other difficulties, and it might also be the desire of the Ruler who is involv- 
ed in such unpleasant difficulties as may necessitate or involve his abdication 
or deposition. It is not the Chamber, it is not the Standing Committee, 
that wants to take the matter into its hands. The very fact that selected 
members of the Order of Princes have been mentioned shows that it is a 
matter for His Excellency io choose those who either are acquainted with 
the Prince or the State, or who will inspire confidence in him in dealing with, 
such matters and it is for this purpose that we have done it. There i; no 
question of a body of brother Princes sitting as judges and settling whether 
the powers of a State are or are not to be improved. These are really not the 
questions that are intended — it is merely the personal questions that are in- 
tended in this Resolution, 

The Pant Sachiv oS Bhor : Your Excellency and Your Highnc sse. : I am 
very grateful to His Highjies of Bikaner for the meaning of ihe Resolution 
being made very clear, but my point of view is only this, that when a Prince, 
wants that the Viceroy should take consultation with selected group of Princes 
then and then only should the Viceroy consult a gr^up of Princes ; otherwise 
“the Viceroy should not be bound to consult. This is my only point. 
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His Excellency the Viceroy : I sJjall ask Your Highnesses to vote first 
for the amendment which the Pant Sachiv of Bhor desires to move. The 
amendment is to add at the end of the original Resolution — 

“ If any Prince, when his status is sought to be adversely affected, wishes 
to have this procedure adopted in his case 

Will those in favour of this amendment please signify the same ? The 
amendment is lost. If none of Your Highnesses desire to speak on the mo- 
tion, I want to make one observation before putting it to the vote. I think 
that the Resolution as it stands unamended does in fact represent the practice 
that the Viceroy generally endeavours to pursue. It has, as His Highness of 
Bikaner has said, been of great assistance to the Viceroy to have the advice, 
on technical and difficult matters, of Princes wliom he may be able to consult* 
As the mover of the amendment said, or had in his mind, the Viceroy in taking 
action and consulting in that fa. hion would always have regard to the feel- 
ings and judgment, so far as he could, of the particular Prince whose case 
might have brought the technical difficulty forward. But I confess I would 
find it much easier to accept the Maharaja of Bikaner’s interpretation of the 
Resolution, before putting it to the Chamber, in the form in which it appears 
on the paper. I make this proviso at this stage because 1 think that the word- 
ing of the Resolution as it stands is open to the interpretation possibly that 
its effect would be to put the Viceroy’s powers in this matter for consideration 
by a quasi-commission. That, I note, would not be Your Highnesses ’ inten- 
tion, nor would it be possible for me to accept it. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Alwar; May I know the meaning of 
“ quasi- commission ” ? 

His Excellency the Viceroy : It would tend io s( t up a Biiuatitn in which 
the Viceroy’s powers would be shared by the Princes and where lie would be 
held bound to accept their advice. That, I know, is not the purpose of Your 
Highnesses. Subject to this explanation I make no further comment upon 
this, except that I, with the Maharaja of Alwar, welcome the “ heated 
debate that has just taken place, and I do not at all agree with the seconder 
of the amendment when he said that it was his “ painful duty ” to differ 
from somebody else, because opposition tends to develop a healthy life and 
vigour and I should like to see as much difference of opinion as possible. Sub- 
ject to that observation I will put the Resolution in the form in which it 
appears on the paper. Those who are in favour signify the same in the usua 1 
way. 

(The Resolution was carried by a majority.) 


Agendum No. 11 (3) (Part 8). 

Resolution by His Highness the Maharaja Jam Sahib of Nawanagar regarding 
adjudication on matters of justiciable and non-justiciable nature. 

His Highness the Maharaja Jam Sahib of Nawanagar : Your Excellency ; 

Your Highnesses : The Resolution which I rise to move runs as under : — 

“ This Chamber recommends that suitable machineries should be 
available as of right to adjudicate upon all matters of justi- 
ciable nature and to arbitrate finally upon those of non- justi- 
ciable nature in issue between the British Government or 
British India and the Indian States, or between the Indian 
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States inter se, provided that in the last named case, both parties 
agree to the employment of these machineries. In case they 
do not, the present method for settlement would continue/^ 

T believe, there is no scope for any difference of opinion regarding th® 
expediency of possessing suitable macliinerks for the adjudication of dis* 
putes between the Government of India and the States, or between the State*^ 
inter se. International disputes between sovereign communities often led in 
the past to resort to force and decision by warfare. Even as between such 
international sovereign States, justiciable issues are now decided through suit- 
able legal machinery. 

In India, where many individual and collective interests compete with 
each other, the necessity for an impartial and competent judicial machinery 
to decide justiciable cases is all the greater. It is a matter of common expe- 
rience to all of us that in our dealings inter se or with the British Government 
there often arise questions, which are neither matters for diplomacy nor for 
executive action, but are only suitable for a judicial decision. 

0 ur Order recognises clearly that its request for the institution of a Court 
to settle questions at issue witli British India would not be on solid ground, 
if there was no agreement among ourselves that similar matters needing deci- 
sions between our States inter se should be submitted to the same judiciary. 

1 should have preferred to be reticent on the disadvantages of the pre- 
sent practice of leaving such matters to the executive side. The draw-backs 
and short-comings of this procedure are so evident — and are almost matters 
of every day experience — that no purpose would be served by any lengthy 
argument on the point. We know the disadvantages too well to he told or 
reminded about them. Have we not seen cases succeeding on other grounds 
than mere merit and justice ? It is not my purpose to belittle the services or 
to impeach their impartiality or judgment, but a decision by a tribunal so 
constituted as to command the confidence of the world would be far more 
acceptable to the parties than an executive order cf the kind with which 
we are too familiar. 

What form the machinery should fake, it is premature for me to say. 
It may take the form of a Supreme Court on thj modtl of the Ptrmaneiit 
Court of International Justice at the Hague. It may take the form of a 
Judicial Committee of an Indian Privy Council and follow the form of re- 
commending a decision to the King. The form of the Court, its powers and 
limitations are matters to be decided after full consideration. I believe that 
we can offer no useful suggestions as to these matters at this stage. 

But there is one point that I would like to emphasize in this connection. 
Whatever form it takes, whatever be its powers, the machinery set up should 
be governed by the procedure of the Law Courts. Its decisions should be 
judicial decisions strictly based on law and facts, entirely unaffected by 
political considerations of extra-judicial circumstances. The great weak- 
ness of the present system of executive decision in matters relating to the 
States is that the Government of India dees not permit Counsel to appear 
and argue and the decisions sometimes reached have nothing to do with recog- 
nised legal principles. In any case, the decision is not in the nature of a judg- 
ment reviewing the evidence and stating the law : It is promulgated as an 
order of the Paramount Power. This seems to me to be unjust, as in purely 
justiciable cases, the States are entitled to get justice, like any other body of 
people within the Empire. 
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This Resolution only asks that this defect should be removed and a tri- 
bunal should be instituted, which would command universal confidence and 
respect. I trust Your Excellency will see no objection to the inauguration 
of such a Court. It would remove the feeling that now exists that in matters 
affecting a State and the Government of India, the latter is both »Tudge and 
party at the same time. I imagine that British India can have no objection, 
but would be prepared to welcome the proposal . It would not merely relieve 
the responsibility of the Political Department automatically in a variety of 
cases, in which its members cannot be over-happy : it would definitely 
establish the rule of law and load to a wholesome feeling of respect between 
British India and the States, and among the States themselves. I am the 
first to acknowledge the many services rendered to the States by the officers 
of the Political Department. They have tried to understand the States’ views 
with great patience and in many cases, have given us their powerful support, 
but other departments of Government have intervened and have overridden 
the good work and just support to the States of the Political Officers. 

We are asked to establish the rule of justice in our States : that is a prin- 
cipal item of advice, administered — and very rightly administered — when 
a young Ruler is invested with powers. May we not ask for the same rule 
of justice when cases occur between the StatevS and Government which, by 
their very nature, are fitted for a judicial enquiry and decision. 

I will now refer to the non- justiciable matters which form the second 
part of this resolution. It asks for a machinery of arbitration for dealing 
with such cases. The same reasoning would support the necessity for such 
a machinery in disputes which do not fall under the category of justiciable 
matters. In such matters between States inter se, it would rest entirely 
with the States whether to resort to arbitration or to ask for a decision on 
the executive side as at present. In recommending the alternative course 
contained in this proposal, may I say that I am not putting up an incon- 
sistent proposition ? There is this important distinction : in non- justiciable 
cases between two States, the deciding party would be a third person, un- 
connected with any of the partbs, which is a guarantee that the question at 
issue would be impartially dealt with. 

Your Excellency, I am privileged to move this Resolution. 

His Highness the Nawab of Babawalpur ; Your Excellency ; Your 
Highnesses : I have much pleasure in seconding this Resolution moved by 
my uncle His Highness Maharaja Jam Saheb. 

Whatever the future may have in store for us, for the present it is a 
practical necessity to recognise the existence of the two Indias side by side. 
It i s no less a practical necessity to find suitable methods for solving problems 
to which this condition naturally gives rise. Between neighbours, howsoever 
friendly, honest differences of opinion, and even disagreements, as to their 
rights against each other, are bound to a rise. It is not always possible for 
either of the parties to approach these questions with the necessary degree 
of detachment. Further complications arise if one of the parties happens 
to be in a position which enables it to impose its will on the other, apart from 
the merits of the particular question at issue. Amongst the numerous 
problems that thus arise a great many are cases of a justiciable nature, cases in 
which questions of fact or of law or both are at issue . Such cases arc obviously 
capable of investigation and decision according to the principles of law. 

Numerous instances arise in which rights of neighbouring States and 
neighbouring provinces are disputed and at present there is no means of 
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getting a judicial decision in such cases. It is therefore very necessary that 
there should be some machinery to which the aggrieved party could appeal 
and which would giv (its decision, not as an arbitrary decree but as a judicial 
finding, based on a thorough en(j[Uiry on the facts and law of the Case. 

The request embodied in the resolution now beforeYour Highnesses, is 
for the creation of some such nntchinc^,ji^ eases of this nature. The accept- 
ance of this resolution would provide means for setting at rest, once for all, 
most of the controversies that have given rise to avoidable mis-understandings. 
The decisions arrived at through such a machinery would further, in course of 
tine, provide a very valuable set of precedents, minimising thereby the 
chances of similar disagreements arising in the future. Thus the proposal, 
if adopted, would uot only provide a speedy and radical remedy for existing 
differences but would also have a preventive effect. I trust the resolution 
would be unanimously passed by the Chamber and accepted by Your 
Excellency. 

His Highness the Chief of Sangli : Your Excellency ; Your Highnesses : 
I rise to say a few words in support of this resolution. 

It will always be to the lasting glory of the British Government that the 
advent of its supremacy into this land more than a hundred years ago enabled 
our States to renounce recourse to war for the solution of controversies arising 
between them inter se or between a State and a British Indian Government. 
Unfortunately, however, no machinery has so far been developed for the ad- 
justment of these differences, such as might satisfy the States, particularly 
in cases where the Government of India itself is involved, that the issues have 
been considered in an independent and impartial manner. The imperious 
needs of the present situation cannot be met by a cure which is not thorough- 
going. It is essential that the machinery for the determination of disputes 
should be available every time it is needed and that it should not rest with 
any of the parties to the disputes either to accept or not to accept its decisions. 
No doubt, it is the right and the privilege of the Paramount Power to decide 
all such disputes. But it is its still greater privilege so to provide for perform- 
ance of this function of its that its decisions shall inspire confidence. The 
machinery would be its own machinery, and it would accept its advice because 
of its own satisfaction that it ought to be accepted. 

Such a machinery would be able to establish a “ jurisprudence ” of the 
relationship of the Paramount Power and the Indian States. It is the 
decisions of such a machinery which will truly serve to light the paths of 
justice and consolidate the position of the Crown on an enduring foundation. 
In recording this resolution we are merely pleading for the enthronement 
of law in place of the present system of decisions by one who is himself 
a party to the disputes. We need not at this stage speculate on the exact 
plan to be adopted. There would, however, be no insuperable difficulty in 
evolving a proper scheme most suitable to our peculiar conditions. I hope 
Government will be pleased to grant the demand embodied in this resolution. 

With these words I support the resolutioni 

His ExoeUency the Viceroy : The motion has been mo\ ed and seconded 
in the form in which it appears on the paper. Those in favour of it will 
signify the same. 

(The Resolution was carried unanimously- 



JtesoltUion by Hia Highmaa the Maharaja of Patidlaf regarding the Indian 
Statutory Commission. 

His Highness the Maharala ol Patiala : Your Excellency , Yonr High- 
nesses : I rise to move the Resolution standing in my name which reads 
•as follows : 

“This Chamber heartily welcomes the realisation by Sir John Simon 
and his colleagues that re 'commendations made by them 
regarding British India cannot but affect the historical and 
constitutional position of the Indian States.*’ 

I can assure Your Excellency that members of this Chamber are glad 
that the Indian Statutory Commission recognised that fact, which should 
indeed have been obvious from the beginning, that whatever recommendations 
they might make with regard to the future constitution of India, would be in- 
complete if the question of the relation of British India with Indian States 
were left out of consideration. The correspondence between the Prime Minis- 
ter and Sir John Simon shows that the importance of this question has now 
been recognised. We were not consulted before Sir John Simon was authorised 
by the Prime Minister to extend the scope of his proposals. We consider 
that it would have been formally more appropriate to have consulted ps. 
The sooner the Report of the Simon Commission can appear the better, and I 
have little doubt that it is the recognition of this urgency, which precluded 
any consultation being made with this Chamber, when it became evident that 
the Simon Commission could not leave out all reference to the States. I 
am, however, right in saying that had any consultation been made our Order 
would have raised no objection to the suggestion. But the essential soundness 
of the decision, in the special circumstances of this case, extenuates mere omis- 
sion to comply with formalities. For the same reason, viz., the indisputable 
soundness of the decision, it seems unnecessary to consider whether such an 
extension of the Commission’s terms of reference is compatible with a strict 
interpretation of the scope and purpose of the Statutory Enquiry, as laid down 
in Section 84-A. of the Government of India Act. On a large view of the prob- 
lem of India’s constitutional evolution, such extension must be held to have 
been wise. All that wc contend now is that the recommendations of the 
Commission should be made with due regard to the sacred duty of the Para- 
mount Power to safeguard our rights, privileges and authorities which have 
been guaranteed to us by solemn agreements. Subject to this very natural 
reservation, we can assure Your Excellency that members of this Chamber 
will do all that lies in their power to implement recommendations made with 
a view to provide effective and liarmonious co-operation between British 
India and Indian States. I use the term British India to signify not only the 
system of government in existence to-day but any other system that may be 
evolved as a result of the Round Table Conference. I hope Sir John Simon 
and his colleagues will be successful in their efforts. 

There is only one more point I desire to emphasise in connection with this 
Resolution. I firmly believe, and I have no doubt my brother Princes also 
believe, that we have nothing to lose and much to gain from an impartial 
enquiry into our position aild status. Our rights and authority and the 
internal sovereignty we enjoy are firmly rooted in history and they have been 
-solemnly guaranteed to us by the British Crown. No one is entitled to modify 
Or diminish them, except with our willing consent. We welcome therefore this 
extension of the terms of reference which might help to bring about, a more 
Acceptable state of affairs without in any way interfering with our rights. 
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Hk Highness the Mahaiajla Jam Saheb o! Kawanagar : Tonr E^cellcnc^ : 
Your Highnesses : It is with great pleasure, that I rise to second the resolu- 
tion mo^ed by His Highness the Chancellor. 

It is evident that any scheme for the future constitution and govemanc® 
of British India would be incomplete without a real adjustment of relation* 
ehip between British India and the Indian States, arid it is a matter of satis* 
faction to us that the Simon Commission have realised this vital aspect and 
have extended their terms of reference so as to include an examination of the 
relations between British India and the Indian States. 

Points , of contact between the two Indias are bound to be many and 
varied ; and a machinery for an equitable adjustment of their respective 
interests is of paramount importance. 

We welcome the fact that Sir John Simon has given this question seriou® 
consideration and has suggested a tangible proposal for its solution which has 
received the approbation of the Prime Minister. The Commission have ex- 
tended their labours and we of this Chamber wish the Commission every success 
in this their fresh undertaking. 

But it must be realised that though the Commission are going to formu- 
late certain recommendations relating to this important question, no evi- 
dence has been taken from the governments of the States or from l epresenta- 
atives qualified to speak on behalf of the States. We are not aware whether 
any evidence of any kind has been placed before the Commission. Their 
terms of reference, until recently amplified, precluded them from considering 
the question of Indian States and it is inconceivable that they could have 
received any evidence either from British Indian politicians or even frem the 
Government of India regarding this extremely complicated question. We 
certainly have not placed our views before them. The question is already a 
very difficult one and so far as the Statutory Commission is concerned, it has 
been made more difficult by the absence of any views or evidence from the 
parties directly concerned. The danger, to our minds, lies in opinions being 
formed from the Report of tlie Indian States Committee, whicli is already out 
and with certain conclusions of which, we are not only not in agreement, but 
to which we are diametrically opposed. 

The Commission is thus faced with a heavy task, but we rea li.se at the 
same time that it is in a position which enables it to take a broad view of 
the whole question. We have a position of our own, secured and guaranteed 
to us, under treaties and engagements with the Crown, and any adjustment 
that leaves this constitutional position unaffected in any way, will be acceptable 
to our Order, if it ensures a better economic understanding between the two 
components. 

In my humble opinion, it would be an advantage if the question of the 
Indian States is not allowed to be a subject for discussion as a matter of party 
politics. The Commission can hardly avoid the consideration of the econo- 
mic position and the claims of the States vis a vis the Provinces ; and I consi- 
der that our claims are so strong that many — if not all of them — vill receive 
direct or indirect support in the Commission’s Report. 

I have much pleasure in seconding the Resolution, 

His Highness the Maharaja of Dewas (Senior Branch) ; Youi Excellency 
Your Highnesses : I further support this Resolution. 

We are glad that Sir John Simon and his colleagues have at last recognised 
that their recommendations would be incomplete if they left out of considera- 
tion the problem of the Indian States. This problem, so far as it conoemg 
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the Statutory Comrnisslon, is essentially a problem of political <^ntact. It ia 
not a matter of constitutional changes : for neither the Simon Commission 
nor any other bodj' U entitled in any way to change the relations that subsist 
between the Indian States and the Crown. Bur Sir John Simon has made 
his point clear. His view is that any recommendations made with regard to 
change of government in British India would have repurcussions on Indian 
States, and therefore without a full consideration of the question their recom- 
mendations would be incomplete. With this point of view every one would 
agree. It would, of course, have been better if this Chamber had been con- 
sulted before the decision was taken by His Majesty’s Government to enlarge 
the scope of the Statutory Commission to include this subject. But we make 
no complaint about it. We only ask that the Commission should not travel 
beyond its legitimate scope of discussing the changes in British India as they 
might affect the States and claim for itself the right of declaring what our 
rights are and what our relationship with the Crown should be. So astute a 
lawyer as Sir John Simon is not likely to go beyond his province and we trust 
that whatever be the recommendations that he and his Commission might 
make, they will contain nothing which will detract from the States’ dignity 
and authority at present enjoyed by the States and their Rulers. 

Bhs Excellency the Viceroy t I am ture that what Your Highnesses 
have said will be of great assistance to Sir John Simon and his colleagues. 

I am quite sure that it is unlikely that they will desire, in the absence of op- 
portunity of taking evidence to which Your Highnesses have alluded, to form 
any final opinion upon matter.s in regard to which they would be the first 
to recognise that their information is incomplete, but I hope it may bo within 
their policy to outline for further examination some of the principal problems 
which their study of the British India side of the questions must make apparent. 
Some of the principal lines of advances which must be explored if closer unity 
should be attained. In that task they will have wliat Your Highnesses have 
said this morning to assist them. The resolution has been moved and seconded 
in the form in which it appears on the paper. 

(The resolution was carried unanimously). 


Eesol'ution by His Highness the xHnffmaja of Alwar rtgardiny the policy of sepa- 
ration of British India from the British Empire. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Alwar : In our relations with the Crown 
and tlie Imperial Government the most important word to deal with is para- 
mountcy. Similarly to-day in relation with the other two-thirds of India 
I have had the privilege of tabling in my name a Resolution that deals with 
that all-important, yet alluring word ‘ ‘ independence ” . Independence is really 
the law of life. You will excuse me for making a digression, briefly indeed, 
into philosophy, but ever since, according to the Advait philosophy, Divinity 
separated itself from diversity nature is calling the spirit to reach back to its 
ultimate source, and the struggle of life, the struggle of existence is nothing 
else but for independence. Every human being, every animal every insect, 
every form of life in all its daily tasks is seeking nothing else but independence. 
Whether it is physical, mental or spiritual, the natural tendency, the inherent 
tendency, is to seek independence. I believe that this thesis will not be 
denied by anyone, but it is when we come to consider its relationship in prac- 
tical, mundane, sordid, human affairs, that we have to accept the bondage of 
discipline. For independence, were it indeed to start from its very origin, 
would mean that the child as soon as it grew up to think for itself should be 
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freedom from the care of its father and its mother ; or later should be 
the choice to leave its school or even not to go to school at all. 
The subjects of a kingdom or of a State would then claim independence not 
to be i^ed not to be governed by any system — autocracy, democracy or any 
other ** cracies — and most of these “ cracies ” are very closely allied to 
hy^risy. Independence is the inherent law of nature, but in its application 
civilisation through cedturies has discovered that it must have certain limita* 
tions, and these limitaiions are all contained in the word “ discipline ” which 
oairies with it certain duties. Undoubtedly these duties are self-imposed} 
or imposed by Society. They may start from families, communities, societies, 
nationalities, and inter-natioianlities, but nevertheless they are for the sake 
of guiding the traits of human nature into right channels in order that it may 
ultimately achieve independence ; but this is the point that I want to make— 
that independence does not come by tearing down other people’s bouses, 
robbing them of their property, by marching into their domains and claiming 
possession ; independence comes really from within the spirit, and that is true 
independence. It is only in relation with its practice in mundane affairs, 
where it is exercised under certain misconceptions, that difficulties in this 
world begin to arise. What is the world ? It is in other words a misunder- 
standing, for, were there a correct understanding of the situation, there would 
be no misunderstanding, and then there would be no world. Having made 
this digression into a subject not closely connected with the Chamber of 
Princes, nevertheless the Resolution which I am to move is one that is closely 
ass(^iated with its term. If each one in his own entity or in the comity of 
nations or societies claimed to exercise that function there would be naturally 
chaos. The same word applies to politics, to administrations, to matters 
connected with Governments of States— here I am not talking only of Indian 
States— whether they be in India or outside it. Therefore, while we have been 
processing with the assistance of the British Government towards our natural 
goal, a psychological time has arrived when questions regarding British India 

and Indian India are on the tapis. There was a Butler Committeee, there was 

and in fact there is still — a Simon Commission. What the fate of one 
has been has already been divulged in the Chamber. What the fate of the 
other will be has already been discussed widely abroad. Bu^ that is not the 
proposition. The proposition is to what common goal are we 'going to aspire ? 
The common goal is conditional and circumscribed by limitations and by 
conditions. In our ca^ the condition is that of our treaties, engagements 
and sanads I believe that the greatest honour that a human being can 
possess is the honour of hie word. These words were given by our ancestors 
and they are our proud possession to-day. In respect of British India the 
condition is allegiance and fidelity to the Crown, and, within that sphere,as 
much mdependence can be sought as would allow our own country to hold 
its head high in relation to its sister dominions. 

It is therefore the second part to which I am going to refer to-day, the part 
where Dominion Status was proclaimed and has been acknowledged to be the 
goal, and about which Your Excellency made the momentous announcement 
of what 18 the goal before British India. I have no desire to trespass on that 
^cred soil, although I am standing on it because Delhi also is British India 
but nevertheless figuratively and at any rate vocally I have no desire to 
pass into the domains of politics in connection with British India for the simple 
that we gur different destinies to work out, even though we may, 
^ mras our country is concerned, be designated under the one name of Indians! 

^ is concerned, even if the States may be designated under 

the terminology of the Indian States, yet each one has its own entity, its own 
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problems to work out. In connection with British India, the goal, that was 
BO clearly put before the country by Your Excellency in your momentous 
announcement, is one towards which — ^and now I will give only my personal 
opinions — we might all unanimously combine in the Indian States to wish 
British India wholeheartedly every success, and it is for British India to com- 
bine together to achieve, a goal which has already been arrived at in other 
self-governing Dominions. Events recently have taken a different turn, and 
for reasons that I am not, I hope, altogether incapable of undesrtanding, but 
nevertheless which pass my comprehension, from the domain of practical 
politics. Allupions have been made, resolutions have been passed, for complete 
independence and severance from the British Empire. My Resolution, 
therefore, aims at conveying, I am perfectly certain, the unanimous opinion of 
the Narendra Mandal in connection with its own inclinations, its own ideas, 
in fact its own inherent principles. My Resolution runs as follows : — 

That this Narendra Mandal while welcoming the attainment by British 
India of its due place among the Dominions of the British Com- 
monwealth , at the earliest date possible consistently with neces- 
sary safeguards and reservations in respect of all the different 
interests in the country, reaffirms its resolution (Agendum 
No. 14-B) of last year, and desires to place on record its emphatic 
disapproval of the policy of separation from the British Em- 
pire. 

Your Excellency, Your Highnesses, I have really failed to understand 
what the practical result of independence would be except what may be 
summed up in the one word chaos. I am not prepared to go behind the 
minds, — I have not had the opportunity of doing so, — of those who have come 
to this conclusion ; but nevertheless it seems to me that the goal that has been 
pronounced by the Viceroy — a goal that is a legitimate one before British 
India, and one that has been approved by His Majesty’s Government — is an 
honourable one which not only British Indians could combine to achieve, but 
it is also one for which they would, I feel certain, receive the wholehearted 
support of the one-third of Indian India also, namely, Dominion Status. 
There we could hand in hand march together to work out problems, and 
keeping our two individual identities separate, we could combine together 
in that one link towards which we all concentrate, namely, the Crown, in order 
that, while working out our individual destinies, we may render what is the 
greatest service in the political world, namely that of our mother country. 
In these wrods, Your Excellency and Your Highnesses, I commend this Reso- 
tion for your unanimous acceptance. I have only to add a very few words. 
I feel that whether we are working in Indian India or British India we have 
only one goal in view, namely, the betterment of our country, the improvement 
of our status, and the achievement by her of that goal where we may be the 
proud partners of that British Empire of which the Crown is the greatest 
connecting link. We may indeed, in doing so, pitch our hopes high, but to 
that height where our united efforts assist one another in arriving at that 
common goal, of the two individual entities working out their solutions and 
their problems, in harmony with one another, and in devotion to the Crown. 
With these words I commend to Your Highnesses the Resolution that I have 
moved. 

His Bigness the Nawab of lllaler Kotia : Your Excellency ; Your High- 
nesses : I rise to second the important resolution so ably and eloquently 
moved bv His Hiehness the Maharaja Saheb of Alwar. 

I am confident that every Ruling Prince is opposed to ^nd will firmly 
and resolutely continue to oppose any movement which aims at breaking away 
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from the British connection, I would like here to emphasise that the best 
interests of the country no less demand that a strenuous opposition should be 
made by our order to the whimsical demand on the part of some British Indian 
politicians for the so-called independence, and I would also ask all sane leaders 
and people of India to do the same. It will be remembered that last year this 
Chamber passed a resolution adhering to their policy of non-interv'ention in 
the affairs of British India repeating their assurances of sympathy with its 
continued political progress and expressing the dissent of the Chamber from 
any proposals which have for their object the equitable adjustment of relations 
between Indian States and British India unless such proposals proceed upon the 
initial basis of the British connection, and I have no doubt whatever that the 
Chamber stands by that resolution. 

As regards the resolution, which seeks to secure the future of India on 
lines independent of the British connection, I would say not only as a Ruler 
of a State but also as^^an "Indian, ‘that the whole peace, tranquillity and pros- 
perity which we find in India to-day and on which the whole political structure 
of the future can be built is due primarily to the benevolent results secured 
through British connection. Without going into details of all round progress 
with which we are all familiar, I can say without fear of contradition that 
India owes much to Great Britain, and any attempt to sever British connec- 
tion would prove disastrous to the peace, tranquillity and further progress of 
the country. I trust all responsible political leaders in India take this view 
of the independence movement and I have no doubt that our order emphati- 
cally deplores and will resist any attempt to sever British connection. With 
these words I wish to second the resolution so ably moved by His Highness the 
Maharaja of Alwar. 

His Highness the Chief of Sangli : Your Excellency : Your Highnesses, 
I support the resolution which His Highness the Maharaja of Alwar has moved 
so ably and eloquently. 

We Princes have a great stake in the Country. We have made notable 
sacrifices for the British Empire ; we have attained conspicuous progress under 
the aegis of the British Empire ; we feel confident that the Empire affords 
us the fullest opportunity of realisation of our future ; we are bound to the 
British Crown by inviolate and inviolable pledges. The British Empire stands 
for the preservation of peace, the maintenance of freedom and the develop- 
ment of what is best in the different units of the Empire. We therefore believe 
that we can have no higher destiny than that of partnership with such an 
Empire for the common achievement of its glorious ends. The severance of 
the British connection would, therefore, be the greatest disaster that could 
befall India and the Indian Princes. We are, therefore, definitely opposed 
to the policy of separation from the British Empire. This, of course, cannot 
mean that we are in any way hostile to the continued political progress of 
British India and the attainment by her of its due place among the Dominions 
of the British Commonwealth. We have no fear that British India with its 
Dominion Status will stand in the way of our welfaffe. Under the aegis of the 
British Crown we can both achieve our true destiny to the advantage of each 
other, to the good of the Empire, and may I say to the good of humanity. 

With these words I support the resolution. 

His Exo^ency the Viceroy Your Highnesses have heard the Resolution 
moved and seconded in the form in which it appears on the paper. Will those 
in favour signify the same 1 

(The Resolution was carried unanimously.) 
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jR€ply of the Members and BepresenUUive Members to His Excellency's Oj>en> 

ing Address, 

His Highness the Maharaja of Patiala i^Your Excellency ; on behalf 
of my brother Princes I have the honour to convey to Your Excellency our 
best thanks for the courteous attention with which you have presided over 
our deliberations, which, in this session, as I believe Your Excellency will 
agree, have been of unprecedented importance for the future of the Princes. 
We feel sure that we need not apologise to Your Excellency ft r our plain 
speaking ; since we feel sure that it is the desire of Your Exceiienoy and your 
Government and His Majesty’s Government that we should, in discussion of 
matters so important as these, employ the most open terms, I need not assure 
Your Excellency that I and my brother Princes have perused with the greatest 
care the speech which Your Excellency delivered to us on the opening day, 
and I should like, with Your Excellency’s permission, before I deal with cer- 
tain aspects of that speech in detail, to assure Your Excellency and your 
Government that you will never find my brother Princes and myself backward 
in co-o^rating with Your Excellency’s Government in all benevolent activi- 
ties designed for the welfare of India and the Empire as a whole. 

We have already requested Your Excellency to take an early oppor- 
tunity to appoint an impartial expert body for the examination of our fiscal 
and financial claims. We attach great importance to the appointment of this 
Committee at a date which would enable the results of the enquiry to be 
known before final legislation for British India of a kind likely to affect the 
financial and economic interests of the States is undertaken in the Imperial 
Parliament. There is one point which probably will not be investigated by 
this Committee. That point is the exemption from Customs Duty of goods 
imported for our personal use from foreign countries. We hope that it will 
be found possible, at sn early date, to give effect to the recommendation for 
the benefit of all members of this Chamber, and that it will be found possible 
also to extend this courtesy to the Rulers of all States represented in the 
Chamber. 

We have noticed with great satisfaction what Your Excellency has said 
about the Round Table Conference. We are confident that His Majesty’s 
Government would desire to employ the occasion for the purpose of clearly 
realising what must be done to accord to us our due place in the greater India 
of the future. At present it is only necessary to say two things. First, that 
our delegations should be adequately representative and should be so composed 
as to ensure that the point of view of the States would be usefully and effec- 
tively presented. Secondly, that in addition to the Simon Commission’s 
Report and that of the Indian States Committee there should be before the 
Conference for their consideration when relevant points arise, the record of 
our proceedings in this Chamber, more particularly of this Session, also the 
evidence which was laid by us before the Indian States Committee. We feel 
sure we can rely upon Your Excellency to convey this our wish to His 
Majesty’s Government. 

Your Excellency, there is a point in connection with the Report of the 
Indian States Committee that we desire to make clear. We hope that we 
shall not be taken as bourd by any statement in that document, to which 
we have not given our assent. 

By the debate which accompanied the passage of the resolution dealing 
with the recently announced policy of independence for British India, a policy 
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to which such prominence has been lately given by the press, we have made 
plain our conviction that for us, as well as for the greater India, of which we 
form a part, such a policy is in effect suicidal. Our own position is very clear 
on this question. We are bound to the Crown by our Engagements ; and those 
Engagements we will never break. We do not arrogate to ourselves any right 
to dictate to British India, or to prescribe the policy which she will follow, 
provided that policy leaves us alone. But the recently enunciated ideal of 
independence is, as we have made clear in our debates in this Chamber, an 
ideal in regard to which our silence might be misundertood. We have, there- 
fore, expressed ourselves frankly and without hesitation, but at the same 
time we desire to make our attitude towards the aspirations of British India 
perfectly plain. We welcome the attainment by British India of that place 
among the other Dominions of the Crown to which she is of right entitled. 

We are gratified by Your Excellency’s recognition of our effective co- 
operation with your Government in measures of humitarian endeavour. Such 
measures will always receive our active support, but it will be obvious that the 
States also expect assistance from Your Excellency’s Government in their 
endeavour to deal with matters — and such there are —of a similar nature. 

The co-operation which we are happy to think has won Your Excellency’s 
approval in the matter of international obligations undertaken by Your 
Excellency’s Government leads us to the remark that such co-operation is 
likely to be more effective if occa.sion be taken for previous consultation with 
the States. We gladly acknowledge the steps which have been taken by Your 
Excellency’s Government to ensure that the conclusion of international obliga- 
tions on behalf of India cannot be assumed ipso facto to bind without their 
consent the States whose internal autonomy is safeguarded under Treaties and 
Engagements. As we have already assured Your Excellency, our co-opera- 
tion will^iever be sought in vain, and we may here and now give you our 
unqualified promise of joining with Your Excellency’s Government in its 
efforts to extirpate the plague of locusts which appears now to menace this 
country. 

The matter of international obligations brings us at once to the question 
of the problem of Indians overseas in which we scarcely, less than British 
India, are ourselves concerned. Last year, I had occasion to refer briefly 
to our concern for Indians who have settled in other parts of His Majesty’s 
Empire. At that time we had the case of East Africa only before us. Events 
that have happened since in Ceylon and Fiji require that we should re-affirm 
our attitude towards the question of the status of Indian communities 
overseas. 

In countries like East Africa, a substantial proportion of Indians are 
subjects of Indian States. For them, our solicitude is direct. We are all 
Indians, and the higher the status of an Indian the greater must he his humi- 
liation if the status of a fellow Indian, whether he be a subject of His Majesty 
the King Emperor or the subject of an Indian Prince, is lowered in comparison 
with that of any other class of His Majesty’s subjects in any part of the British 
Commonwealth. We are vitally interested in the position of Indians overseas 
and we assure Your Excellency that the efforts of your Government to im- 
prove that position have the fullest support of our Order. We regard Kenya 
as a test case. We claim no special privileges for our countrymen, we can not 
be satisfied with less than complete equality of political status and economic 
opportunity for them throughout the great Empire of the King Emperor. 

I will now with Your Excellency’s permission deal briefly with other 
points which seem to my colleagues myself deserving of the attention of 
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Your Excellency’s Government. We have noted what Your Excellency has 
told us in your introductory speech in regard to the stage at which action 
upon the report of the Koads Committee now stands. In tliis connection, I 
would venture to bring to Your ExceUency’s attention the respresentation 
which has been put forward by us regarding our claim to our share in the 
petrol duty, which will form the main financial backing of that Committee. 

As regards the question of bringing all the States into direct relationf- 
with the Viceroy, we have noted Your Excellency’s remarks as to the 
difficulties of arriving at a decision in regard to this question at the present 
stage. Nevertheless we beg to invite Your Excellency’s attention to the 
principle enunciated in the Montagu-Chelmsford Report that on general 
gounds, relations between States aiid Government are clearly a matter for the 
Central Government, more especially as the growth of responsibility in the 
Provincial Governments cannot but unfit them in some degree to act in political 
matters as mere agents of the Government of India. We hope that the States 
which enjoy representation in the Chamber will at an early date receive the 
benefit of the change ; what we ultimately desire is that all the States should 
receive the benefit of a common policy and be hereby spared differentiation 
which, as we know, has occurred, for example, in consequence of provincial 
re-arrangements and which would, if continued, cause disappointment. 

As regards the present policy of Your Excellency’s Government respect- 
ing Railways, there are many aspects of that polic3^ which, from our stand- 
point, require to be reviewed. Certain of these aspects have formed the sub- 
subject of discussion and consideration before now and we ask than so far 
as the question of retrocession of jurisdiction to the States is concerned, 
efforts should be made to give effect without further delay to the conclusions 
reached in Simla so long ago as September, 1923. 

We also desire that in the case of lines which pass through the territories 
of the States, but have been, or are going to be, built by other agencies, the 
right of States to have a financial interest in them should be clearly recognised 
and effectively observed. Similarly we urge that in the case of lines within 
the States which by agreement fall to be purchased at a certain date, the 
States should have the first option to purchase them and liberty to manage 
them. 

We also desire to invite Your Excellency’s attention to the fact that 
the interest jn Railways of our States individually and collectively is already 
large and bids fair to grow larger. We take it that the extension of the Rail- 
way mileage of the country is still an objective. This objective is shared by 
the States with Your Excellency’s Government, because the development of 
communication in the States and the growth of their commerce depends upon 
the attainment of that object. Consequently we feel that every encourage- 
ment should be afforded towards such attainment. It would be a relief to the 
finances of Your Excellency’s Government also if the States were enabled to 
provide capital for the construction in future or for the re-imbursement of the 
capital cost of Railways already constructed which pass through their own 
territories and indeed beyond them. But this would only be possible when the 
present policy has been liberalised, when investment in Railways is made 
sufficiently remunerative, and the States are not debarred from managing 
lines which' they can build or pay for. 

There is one matter which we should like with Your Excellency’s per- 
aiission to mention specifically at this time. Many of us have considered and 
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we believe not without justification, that the manner in which the compila- 
tion, known as Aitchison’s Treaties, has from time to time been revised, is not 
such as to commend that work to us as the authoritative work of reference which 
we should desire it to be. From time to time the narrative portions which 
precede the copies of our Treaties, Engagements and Sanads have been 
modified, without our consent, in a manner which we believe to be detri- 
mental to our interests. The comparison of successive editions has brought 
to our notice modifications and changes in phraseology, as well as in matter, 
which, while they doubtless reflect the policy of the Government of India of 
the time being, have not been such as to commend themselves to us as just or 
accurate. Further we have had occasions to notice that the translations of 
original vernacular documents do not in many places adhere strictly to the 
original terminology. May we suggest to Your Excellency that in a compila- 
tion such as Aitchison’s Treaties, which professes to be an authoritative em- 
bodiment of the documents in which are enshrined the specific relations exist- 
ing between the States and the Crown, it is necessary that the co-operation of 
the parties concerned should be sought before an accurate and impartial 
account thereof can be assured 1 We understand that the new edition of 
Aitchison’s work is on the point of being issued. We fear that the view which 
we have here put forward, should it be accepted by Your Excellency’s Govern- 
ment, would entail a certain delay. But we feel very strongly that a speedy 
issue would be dearly purchased if it were to result in a fresh edition, con- 
taining passages to which we may be obliged to take, in defence of our com- 
mon interests, serious exception. Our definite suggestion, therefore, which 
we venture to put forward is that the narratives and the translations intended 
by the Political Department for this issue, should be referred to the States 
concerned for their comments, and further, that before these narratives and 
documents are accepted by Your Excellency’s Government as authoritative 
and worthy of embodiment in the new issue, they should be approved by a 
Committee consisting of officers of the Political Department and the Standing 
Committtee of the Chamber. 

Your Excellency, we need not refer at any length to that passage in Your 
Excellency’s speech which deals with the question of intervention, since we 
have already conveyed to Your Excellency, in our debate, our hopes and 
wishes in this matter. We earnestly desire an opportunity of discussing the 
question witli you ; and we may add that we are not without hopes that 
such a discussion as we propose would not fail to achieve a solution which 
would be equally satisfactory to Your Excellency and to ourselves. 

Your Excellency has referred to the present condition of the Chief’s 
Colleges and has expressed a hope that they might again enjoy the support 
of our Order in the hope of which they were originally cicatcd. On this 
point we have a practical suggestion to make. By Your Excellency’s wish 
a committee has been appointed to make recommendations as regards the 
training of minor Princes. We suggest that the views obtained from the 
governing bodies of the Colleges and riie local authorities on the draft scheme 
prepared should be referred to this Committee, in order that by that means 
the Chamber may get an opportunity of dealing with this question in a thorough 
and exhaustive manner. 

In expressing your appreciation of the resolution which we moved and 
unanimously carried in this Chamber pertaining to the providential escape of 
Your Excellencies from the dastardly attempt at wrecking your train, you 
very gracefully referred to the evidence of our esteem and personal regard 
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Bnd friendship which you had received during your four years* stay in this 
country. You thus brought to our mind the fact that according to constitu* 
tional practice Your Excellency has only one more year of office in this country. 
It is our earnest hope that His Majesty’s Government should be pleased to 
invite Your Excellency, and that Your Excellency should find it possible, not 
to relinquish the responsibilities of your office until the many problems of a 
momentous and vital nature which clamour for immediate solution and which 
affect the States and British India alike have beon satisfactorily solved. 


Gonoluding remxrks by His Excellency the Viceroy, 

His Excellency the Viceroy : — ^Your Highnesses will not wish me at this 
late hour to detain you for more than a minute or two before formally closing 
the proceedings of this session of the Chamber of Princes, but I think I may 
as Pfe'jid.ent add a word or two upon an3rthing that appears to me to call for 
observation. I would begin by making one or tAvo general comments upon 
the proceedings of the Chamber which are, I think, of an encouraging kind. 
The first is— no doubt largely due to the importance of the business that was 
expected to be transacted— that the attendance of the Chamber on this 
occasion, has been very satisfactory, both in numbers and in its representative 
character. The second is — and I hope Your Highnesses will have been satis- 
fied bec-xuse of it — the effect produced by your decision last year to throw 
your proceedings open to the public gaze. I cannot help thinking myself 
that the experience of the last few days, both in this Chamber and the Press, 
has shown that the Public take very considerable interest in what Your High- 
nesses do in this Cnamber, and that what you say and do here exercises a 
conuderablc indueiice upon public thought and opinion outside. I would 
only add one additional comment in that regard which is, I think, that the 
interest of the proceedings of this House will be even enhanced as Your 
Highnesses feel moved to resort to greater freedom of debate among exponents 
of different views. The general character of our proceedings seems to have 
been, thanks to those who have taken part in them, very businesslike and ex- 
peditious, and it is remarkable, I think, that we should have been able to con- 
clude our programme of business within time, having regard to the immense- 
ly wide subjects that Your Highnesses brought forward for treatment on 
suceessive days. Those subjects for the most part as His Highness the Chan- 
cellor has reminded us, have not yet reached the final stage of decision, but for 
my own part, I readily recognise, as I have had occasion to say more than once 
here during the discussion, that whether or not I am able to see eye to eye 
with you on all the subjects that we have discussed, I should be the first to 
acknowledge the valuable help and assistance that I, the Government of India, 
and His Majesty s Government will derive from the frank expressions of opi- 
mon t^t have been evoked in this session. I do not think that either Your 
Your Highnesses or I have any cause to reproach ourselves for what might 
be termed any excessive economy of opinion, and I take it, as does His High- 
ness the Chancellor, that it is matter for satisfaction to us all that we should 
feel at liberty to speak with complete frankness even where there are large 
differences of opnion on particular subjects. It is impossible to expect any 
differences of opinion to be resolved unless they are frankly stated and unless 
those stating them feel themselves able to discuss them as friends. His High- 
ness the Chancellor has, in a reference to the Round Table Conference, made 
two or three observations, to which I think I can reply in a sentence. He asks 
that the respresentatives of the Princes at that Con:ereiice should be such as 
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would ensure their ease being adequately represented and would give confi- 
dence to the general body of the States. So far as it lies in my power I should 
be willing to give an assurance that all my influence and energies will be 
directed to secure the fulfilment of that hope, and I should value any assis- 
tance that the members of the Standing Committee or individual Princes 
might desire to give me as to what their feelings would be regarding their 
representation in detail. Then he also asked that steps should be taken to 
make available for the Conference a report of these debates and the evidence 
laid on behalf of the Princes before Sir Harcourt Butler's Committee. I shall 
certainly take steps to see that that desire of Your Highnesses is transmitted 
to the authorities concerned. His last point in that connection was that it 
should be made plain that the Princes were not bound by anything contained 
in Sir Harcourt Butler’s Committee’s Report to which they have not formally 
given their assent. That I take it goes without saying, and as far as I am 
concerned I have never had any misunderstanding on that point. On matters 
to which the Princes take exception in Sir Harcourt Butler’s Committee’s 
Report, and to which they have not given their assent, they should not be held 
to be formally bound. Generally, I appreciate very greatly, as I have said 
in my opening observations, the fact that the Princes as a whole, with goodwill 
and unity, should have felt able to associate themselves with the procedure 
suggested and outlined by His Majesty’s Government for the treatment of 
these important matters. I am quite certain, and have no hesitation to re- 
affirm my view, that the Order of the Princes and the interests of the States — 
using that word in a wide sense— have nothing to lose and every thing to gain 
by publicity and an open examination of their case, and I have no doubt 
whatever that Your Highnesses who have te.ken part in these proceedings 
will have a great deal to contribute — and a great deal must be contributed if 
the problems conditioning the whole future of India are to be adequately 
surveyed and tackled. I would conclude with one more remark. His High- 
ness the Maharaja of Alwar has made what 1 hope he would permit me to des- 
cribe as a most interesting and in many ways a remarkable speech this morning 
on the subject of Independence, I have had many things to say about it 
before and must repeat them again. It is quite evident from the debates that 
have taken place in this Chamber in two successive sessions that if Indepen- 
dence were to become a concrete political programme of British India, those 
who pursue it would be successful in destroying all hope of unity for all India. 
I think that Your Highnesses have rendered a public service by making this 
abundantly plain to the world. His Highness also raised other points which 
he will excuse me from referring to because my information on them is still 
inadequate, but they will not be overlooked, I should like to thank Your 
Highnesses, as you have courteously thanked me for presiding, for the assis- 
tance in the Chair that you have extended to me. There is one other matter 
which I should like to allude to before I sit down, that is the personal gratifica- 
tion — and I think in this matter I speak on behalf of all Members of this 
Chamber — which I as its President have derived on learning of the decision 
of His Exalted Highness the Nizam of Hyderabad to associate himself with 
its work. I have little doubt that the Chamber is entitled to take that as a 
recognition of His Exalted Highness* judgment of the valuable work that the 
Chamber is doing, and represents a desire on his part to strengthen the hands 
of those who are doing it. I find it difficult to exaggerate the importance to 
the general body of the States of the fact that His Exalted Highness should 
have tjius pubholy identified himself with the general organisation of the 
States represented by this Chamber. I think that concludes oivc business. 

(Tho Chamber then concluded its session.) 
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Resolutions passed by the Chamber of Princes (Harendra Mandal) during 
the session held on the 25th February 1930 and following days. 


Agendum Ko. 1. 

Resolution by His Highness the Maharaja of Paiiala expressing gratification 
at the complete recovery of His Imperial Majesty the King-Emperor. 

Resolved. — That the Ruling Princes and Chiefs represented in thia 
Chamber request His Excellency the President of the Chamber to be so kind 
as to convey to His Majesty the King-Emperor an expression of their deep 
and unfaltering devotion to the Throne, together with their profound happiness- 
and relief at His Majesty’s complete restoration to health. 


Agendum No. 1-A. 

Resolution by His Highness the Maharaja of Patiala regarding the recent dastard- 
ly attempt on the life of Their Excellencies. 

Resolved. — That this Chamber places on record its emphatic condemnation 
of the recent insensate and dastardly attempt on the life of Their Excellencies, 
and tenders its heartiest congratulations on their most providential escape. 


Agendum No. 2. 

Resolution of condolence by His Highness the Maharaja of Patiala in conneo 
Hon 'imth the death of Their Highnesses the Maharaja of Bkaratpvr, the 
Maharaja-Rana of Jhalawai and the Raja of Lunau ada^ and the Thakore 
Saheb of Rajkot. 

Resolved, — That the Chamber of Princes records its heart-felt sorrow at 
the lamentable demise of Their Highnesses the Maharaja Sahib of Bharatpur, 
the Maharaj-Rana of Jhalawar and the Raja Saheb of Lunawada and Thakore 
Saheb of Rajkot, together with its sense of the loss thereby sustained by the- 
entire Order of Princes and offers its sincerest sympathies and condolences tO/ 
the bereaved families. 


Agendvm No. 8. 

Resolution of welcome by His Highness the Maharaja of Patiala to Their High* 
nesses the Maharaj-Rana of Jhalawar and the Raja of Narsingarh. 

Resolved. — That the Chamber of Princes offers its heartiest congratula* 
tions to Their Highnesses the Maharaj-Rana of Jhalawar and the Raja Sahib 
of Narsingarh on their accession to the Oadi, and welcomes them in its midst 
wishing them a long and prosperous rule. 
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A^eDdam No. 4. 

Statement by His Highness the Maharaja of Patiala reviewing the work perform* 
ed by the Chamber of Princes during the past year. 

Resolved. — That the Chamber of Princes passes a vote of thanks to His 
Highness the Maharaja of Patiala for his services rendered in the interests 
of the Princes and States during the past twelve months. 


Agendum No. 5. 

Statement by His Highness the Maharaja of Kapurthala regarding his work 
as a representative of India at the meeting of the League of Nations in 
1929. 

Resolved. — That the Chamber of Princes passes a vote of thanks to Hii 
Highness the Maharaja of Kapurthala for his valuable work as a member 
of the Indian Delegation to the League of Nations. 


Agendum No. 6. 

Resolution by His Highness the Maharaja of Patiala regarding amendmenl 
of Regulation 3 of Part I of the First Regulations relating to the appoint* 
ment of Chancellor and Pro-Chancellor. 

Resolved, — That this Chamber recommends to His Excellency the Viceroy 
that the following be substituted for the first paragraph of Regulation 3 of 
Part I of the First Regulations regarding the appointment of Chancellor and- 
Pro-Chancellor : — 

In the event of a casual vacancy occurring from any cause in the offico 
of the Chancellor, the Pro-Chancellor shall act as Chancellor 
during the vacancy and be designated Officiating Chancellor, 
provided that, if the Chancellor goes out of India on duty con- 
nected with the work of the Chamber, he shall retain the office 
of Chancellor while abroad, the Pro-Chancellor performing 
his duties in India during his (the Chancellor’s) absence. In 
the event of a casual vacancy occurring from any cause in the- 
office of the Pro-Chancellor, the Member who at the last preced- 
ing election of the Standing Committee obtained the highest 
number of votes shall take his place, and failing him, the Mem- 
ber who stood second in the voting, and so on. 


Agendum No. 7. 

Resolution by His Highness the Maharaja of Patiala regarding aimndment 
of Rule S of the Rules of Bitsiness relying to the notice to be given for pro- 
posing subjects for inclusion in agenda of the Chamber i 

Resolved. — ^That this Chamber recommends to His Excellency the Viceroy 
that Buie 3 of the Buies for the Conduct of Business in the Chamber ba 
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amended, by inserting the words “ at least ** before the words “ two months 
to make it permissible for Members to give written notice of their intention 
to propose any subject for inclusion in' the agenda more than two months 
before the session of the Chamber of Princes. 


Agendum No. 8. 

Mesolvtion by His Highness the Natvab of Maler Kotla that votes cast in favour 
of such Members as have inhmcUed their intention not to stand for election 
shall he considered as cancelled. 

Itesolved. — That this Chamber recommends to His Excellency the Viceroy 
that the following be added at the end of Rule 3 of the Rules for the Elections 
of the Chancellor and Pro-Chancellor and the Standing Committee, forming 
respectively Appendices A and B to the First Regulations of the Constitu 
tion of the Chamber : — 

Votes recorded in favour of such Members shall be considered as 
cancelled.” 


Agendum No. 9. 

Recommendation of the Standing Committee in regard to the question of Radio 
Broadcasting in British India and its application to Indian States, 

Resolved. — That the recommendation of the Standing Committee on 
the subject be accepted by the Chamber of Princes. 


Agendum No. 11 (General). 

Resolution by His Highness the Maharaja of Patiala regarding the appointment 
of the Indian States Committee, 

Resolved. — That this Chamber places anew^on record its appreciation 
of the actual sympathy evinced by His Excellency the Viceroy in supporting 
the request of the Princes for the appointment of a Committee to enquire 
into their problems. 


Agendum No. 11 (1). 

Resolution by His Highness the Chief of Sangli regarding the authorisation of 
a representative committee to negotiate on behalf of the Chamber in pnr^ 
suance of the resolutions adopted. 

Resolved. — ^That this Chamber authorises the Princes of its Standing 
Committee, with power to co-opt, to take such general action as may be neoes- 
eary from now till the next meeting of the Chamber, and especially to under- 
take negotiations in furtherance of the Resolutions adopted at this session 
and on other occasions. 
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Alendom No. 11 (2). 

Besoluiion by His Highness the Nauab of Bhojal regarding Hanads, TreatieSr 
and Engagements and the position of the Paramount Power in respect of 
them. 

Eesolved — 

(а) that this Chamber is of cpinion that the grant of a ^?anad by the 

Paramount Power confrm'ing to a Slate a right which inherently 
belonged to it does not entitle Ihe Parameunt Power to claim 
that it has created that right in the exercise of its paramountcy, 

(б) that this Chamber is of opinion that no Sanads imposed by the 

Paramount Power can supersede previously existing treaties 
or engagements between it and a State. 


Agendum No. 11 (8) (part 1). 

Resolution by His Highness the Nawab of Bhejal regarding the revision of the 
constitution of the Chamber of Princes and enlargement of its powers, 

i?e5oZ^?ed.— -That this Chamber is of opinion that the time has arrived to 
revise its constitution and to enlarge its powers. 


Agendum No. 11 (3) (part 2). 

Resolution by His Highness the Maharaja of Alwar to the effect that matters affect- 
ing the personal and dynastic status of Rulers should be the subject of deci- 
sion by His Excellency the Viceroy, as representative of the Crown, in consult- 
ation with selected members of the Order of Princes. 

Resolved. — That this Narendra Mandal is of opinion that matters affect- 
ing the personal and dynastic status of Rulers should be the subject of deci- 
sion by His Excellency the Viceroy, as representative of the Crown, in consult- 
ation with selected members of the Order of Princes. 


Agendum No. 11 (8) (part 8). 

Resolution by His Highness the JHaharaja of Nawanagar regarding the creation 
of suitable machineries to adjudicate on matters of justiciable nature and to 
arbitrate on those of non-justiciable nature in issue between the British Govern- 
ment or British India and the Indian Btales or between the Indian States 
inter se. 

Neao?ued.-~That this CJhamber recommends that suitable machineries 
should be available as of right to adjudicate upon all matters of justiciable 
nature and to arbitrate finally upon those of non-justiciable nature in issue 
between the British Government or British India and the Indian States or 
between the Indian States, inter se, provided that in the last named case both 
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parties agree to the employment of these macbirierios. In case they do not 
the present method for settlement would continue. 


Agendum Ho. 11 (4). 

Besolution by His Highness the Maharaja of Kashmir regarding the appoinU 
meni of an expert body to explore the fiscal claims of the States. 

Resolved. — That this Chamber requests His Excellency the Viceroy to 
appoint an independent expert body to exlpore the fiscal claims of the States 
after ensuring that the personnel and terms of reference are settled in agree- 
ment with the Standing Committee of this Chamber. 


Agendum No. 11 (5) (part 1). 

Resolution by His Highness the Maharaja of Bikaner regarding the definition 
of the bases of intervention in the internal affairs of the States. 

Resolved. — ^That this Chamber considers that the time is now opportune 
for defining by joint consultation between the nominees of His Excellency 
the Viceroy, and those of this Chamber the bases of intervention in the internal 
affairs of the States. 


Agendum No. 11 (5) (part 2). 

Resolution by His Highness the Maharaja of Bikaner regarding the doctrine 
of Usage and Political Practice. 


Resolved — 

that this Chamber is of opinion that the doctrine of Usage and Political 
Practice as expounded by the Indian States Committee is 
neither sound in its conception nor fair in its application to the 
relations subsisting between the Crown and the Indian States. 
That doctrine has in the past been the cause of serious and un- 
justifiable encroachmenf 8 upon the internal sovereignty and 
autonomy of the Indian States whi h are recognised by 
solemn Treaties, Engagements and Sanads. 

that a course of practice followed with respect to individual States 
by the Political Department of the Government of India in 
cei^ain eventualities which has neither been consistent nor 
uniform, or to which from time to time exception has been 
taken by the States concerned, or which arose during minority, 
joint administration or a«iy such interregnum when the Gov- 
ernment of India held the position of trustee with respect to 
the State concerned, cannot afford any basis for intervention 
by the Government of India to the prejudice of the acknow- 
ledged rights of the States. 
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Agendtim No. 11 (6). 

Besolution by His Highness the Maharaja of Alwar regarding the relationship 
of the States mth the Crorvn, 

Resolved, — That this Narendra Mandal places on record its considered 
opinion that the tnie relationship of the States with the Crown is founded 
upon — 

(a) treaties and engagements which bind parties, and 
(h) Usage which is established by mutual consent. 

This Narendra Mandal is therefore of the opinion that the obligations 
of the Crown and the States arising under the two aforesaid heads remain 
unaffected by the doctrine of Paramountcy referred to in the Indian States 
Committee’s Report. 


Agendum No. 11 (7). 

Resolution by His Highness the Maharaja of Kashmir regardiTig the creation 
of effective machinery for the setthment by mutual agreement of matters 
of common concern to British India and the States. 

Resolved. — That this Chamber recommends the creation of effective 
machinery for the settlement by mutual agreement of matters of common 
concern to British India and the States. 


Agendum No. 12. 

Resolution by His Highness the Maharaja of Patiala regarding the Viceroy's 
Announcement of 31st October ^ 1929. 

Resolved. — That this Chamber cordially welcomes the announcement 
made on 31st October, 1929, by His Excellency the Viceroy and hopes that 
it may yet help to allay feelings of distrust and discontent throughout India. 

That this Chamber notes with satisfaction the proposal to call a Round 
Table Conference in London , of all the interests concerned and welcomes the 
opportunity afforded to the Indian States to participate in it. 

That this Chamber desires that in view of the opinions expressed during 
the present session. His Excellency the Viceroy may be pleased to recom- 
mend that necessary opportunities be provided for consultation between 
His Majesty’s Government in Great Britain and the representatives nomi- 
nated by the Princes in regard to such practical proposals [directly or in- 
direct, Iv affecting the Indian States, as may emerge from the Round Table 
Conference or from the recommendations of the Indian States Committee’s 
Report. 
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Resolution by His Highness the Maharaja of Patiala regarding the Indian 
Statutory Commission. 

Resolved. — That this Chamber heartily welcomes the realisation by Sir 
John Simon and his colleagues that any recommendations made by them 
regarding British India cannot but affect the historical and constitutional 
position of the Indian States. 


Resolution by His Highness the Maha/raja of Alwar regarding the 'policy of 
separation of British India from the British Empire. 

Resolved. — ^That this Narendra Mandal while welcoming the attainment 
by British India of its due place among the Dominions of the British Com- 
monwealth, at the earliest date possible consistently with necessary safe- 
guards and reservations in respect of all the different interests in the country, 
reafi&rms its resolution (Agendum No. 14-B) of last year, and desires to pla^ 
on record its emphatic disapproval of the policy of separation from the British 
Empire. 






